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Fifteen years 351 culttyated carrots upon ac? 
other farm of this eſtate, | but I was then ſo young 
farmer that my expences ran much higher than 
theſe® I had a bailiff who had a great opinion of 

contract work 3 by his advice I hoed and todk up 
by the acre.” But experlehce has long fince told 

me, that that mode of doing is as extrava- 

gant in any unuſual bufineſs, as it is beneficial i in 

the common routine of a farm. At Woodbridge, 

hoeing carrots from general practice has as fixed 
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1. They axe 8 {Ry 
neyer heard of any damage.reccived. by the crops 
at Woodbridge, where they are always left in the 


ground to be taken up as wanted. Laſt winter our 
crops of turnips-were univerſally deſtroyed and 


- they ſuffer execedingly whenever a froſt is ſeyere. 


This renders carrots" ſo much more certain and to 
be depended on, that no man poſſeſſed of a good 
erop but muſt feel himſelf © on "ew while W 
fo of other men are i 
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i U. They are not ſubjett to any diſtemapers, or 
accidents that approach to the evils of the anbury 
and the fly in turnips. They are alſo ſown at a 
feaſon when they cannot ſuffer by drought. Of 
late years turnips have ſuffered ſo much by all 
theſe attacks, as to have ſubjected the farmers of 
this county and Norfolk to moſt heavy loſſes. 
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III. They lag 19.9, alen gl accu 
: ie fock,: zug ofprciplly. ſheep, farmers, geen 
Adiſtreſſed, that they Know ak Mage, xelovree I 
provide; 3 circumſtance of ſuperiority hich cnery 
n nat he 6999; "AG" BPH: | 
ds nul Loop: noogt).' inp eich gods; 
"Iv. Bug: Selene bbw ſuperjogty; pf. ol 8 
is to be draws. from the nsture of ſandy ſpils, dhe 
principles which, mould guide their: oulfiyazigg 
being in, general moſt miſerably miſunderſtood. 
On, theſe ſoils, there is an inhegent geſeſt in the 
culture of turgips as commonly; carried n. The 

city 4 but unfortunateiy, che ſummer ploughingy 
and harrowings ſo liberally siven for tutpigs are 
in the ſpirit of the clay culture frinbiliu. Exery 
ploughing that is giyen to ſand, alter, the. {pring 
moiſture is over, is certaialy miſchievous, in let- 
ting the ſup deep into the il, adding t0 its 
looſeneſs, volatilizing, and conſequegtly carrying 
off any qnucilaginous particles here may he in it, 
and letting Nofe that degree af adbelion which the 
preceding winter's rains, qight have occaſigned, 
The farmers ſubmir to cheſe ills in ander to effect 
the benefit of deſtrgying werds; and. when. 3 
ſandy field has much .couch-grals (rificut re: 
pens) in it, they are Syed to repgat their aillage 
0 


8 | [ 10 |}, | 
to a degree that Voll a they 
withed to deſtroy every principle bf adheſion in 
the ſoll. Any Km therefore; that would 

' exclitde all this tillage," and at the Lane time koep 
the Weeds under, is evidently an improvement : 
upon this ſyſtem. Upon good ſands there is 
ſcarcely a better practice 'than ſowing | winter 

109 verches for ſoiling, "and ploughing the land only 

44! once after the | verches for turnips; this excludes 

1 muck tillage, but is inferior to cartots, which ad- 

| mit no ſummer ploughing whatever: One earth 

mn given with a trench plough in March; and ample 

6 hoeings. on the ſurface through the ſimmer, ſeems 

4 to be the management of all others the moſt pro- 
per for this ſoil; and if the crop is left late in the 

ground, and the ſoil is very ſandy, to ſucceed it 
with buck wheat, for which any degree of clean- 
ing from couch may be given if neceſſary, It 
muſt not from hence be imagined that I am an 
enemy to the Turnip Huſbandry, which, in truth, 
is one of the greateſt i improvements that ever was 

1 1 introduced into the agriculture of this kingdom: 

„ | J am no more than endeavouring to ſhew that 

there are advantages attending Carrots which do 

1 not flow from the other culture; and which ren- 

We der them an object of very great conſequence, 

14 though not to be purſued to the excluſion of 

Wie | turnips. 
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will not be found that the exceſs of the expetice of 
the carrot culture can be eſteemed any reaſon for 


their not having been more attended to in this f 
kingdom. That exceſs in fact vaniſhes, for 1 


am clearly of opinion, that there is no intelligent 


turnip farrner that would not give a conſiderable 
portion of it, if not the Whole, annually per acre; 
on their turnips; to have them inſured againſt al! 
thoſe We and accidents t pee carrots are 
not liableQ. i aneh e, 


Now, if it is not t0 be Auuibüsstk to the ex- 
pence, that this cultivation does not extend, it 
will neceſſarily be aſked, 1 wbat it it owing? 
My anfwer to this queſtion will be; without heſi- 
tation, BECAUSE THE VALUE Is NOT ASCERTAINED. 
All other objections to a crop become as nothing 
when compared to this: For a man to attend with 
ſome degree of anxiety, much trouble, and great 
expence, to procure a produce, which when gained 
is of little or doubtful value, is to take pains to 
place one's ſelf in an odious and grating ſituation. 
It is what no man will voluntarily do; The far- 
mers put wheat, barley, or oats in the ground, 
becauſe they know tlioſe crops will certainly re- 
pay them, if not a great, at leaſt a moderate profit: 

They 
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will amply pay them ſot any moderate cn, 
But if you recommend carrots, they at once fa 


cultivation. The ſtrait, clean roots are ſold at 
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of genejal and parricular experignce tells then 
chat. in che feeding of an ſprt of cat thaſe plays 


Hh urs they worth* | How wilt h . The 
ſociety chat offers præminms fo je r the. cultivation, 
or. che individual who, — it, ,Qught. g 


be able to anſyer this queſtion; and. if they ca; 


vat 40 chat, „ ; 
firſt ſtep towards dene the r. 


The misforwne, is, that the value remains yet | 
unaſcertained; from a general review of the EXPF7 
riments before. the pyblick, a ſatisfactory. decive 
knowledge. gf this point is not to be gained. As 


ibis is 2 circumſtance of conſiderable. impor- * 


tance, it will not be improper to give it a flight | 
EXAMINATION. 0/8113 85 33") T6477 K 


The moſt conſiderable practice, and the only 
ane. of common farmers, upon à large ſcale, is 
that of the ſands in the neighbourhood of Wood- 
bridge ; unfortunately for aſcertaining the value 
of the root from their:craps, the ſale to the Lon- 
dan market always enters into their view in the 


6d. per 
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bridge river; into ſhips that carry tlietu to on- 


don; and the fefuſe of the rrops ire WMat'they 
fecd their Horſes with , all we therefore learti i, 
that it will- anſwer do {6 dem at 6d. am chat 
they are a nouriſhing and proper food for horſes, 
inſtead of buts. But the fale?is-whit we niuſt 
keep clear of; fab that is conſinet to certain ſitu⸗ 


ations within the reach- of very great cities, as A·, 


the ſmaller towns are ſupplied by orb 


Amongſt thoſe vhaſs. experimentanars, pub- 


Jiſifed Mr. Billing ranks ſoremoſt; here: again, 


che the vt of varrots is rather depretiated tham aH 
iced ; for he taiſed great crops, Hd repeated 
experiend upon a  Jarge eile bf their Excalketicein 
fattening oxen and ſheep; feeding cows, „ -horſes, | 
and hogs); and keeping ewes and. ambe i Is a very 
ſuperior manner, late in the ſpring, after turnips 
were gone; but, notwithſtanding theſe great all- 
vantages, he gave the culture up; ſo that when 
viewed hi farm there was not a carrot upot᷑ it ; 
from Which e -contiuds: 4 deficieney in 


value. > 20 fk ©: 


rimbnral Aricuiture, but which here not mide 
with 


| Ur. Moody of Ren, ana tk ud fro og 
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with that preciſion 0 an W che 


ſubject . merited, nor repeated oſten enough, 1 
found. the value upon un average, of all applica- 


tions, to be 13d. bulhel,  haapedmeaſure 3 eſti> 
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fc e uso F r e 
m nn Toi, the experiments ſeveral 
gentlemen on carrots are inſerted, and the follow- 
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Mr. Melſiſh of Blyth; 4 ne Aeg 4 
horſes, cows, and hogs HH «1 1 0 0 
Mr. Stovin of Doncaſter, 1 bought leans | 
fattedandiold off ., 1 —, 7 1 bs 0 . 
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account accurate IS g 
Taylor, of Bifrons, ſaring of boy and} 
corn in feeding horſes — * C Or: 


Mr. Le Grand of Ak, fattening wethers 0 13 9 
. e wan ende Genin hop 1 6 o 


To theſe let me add Nr. Billingſley's expert. 
ment in your firſt volume, 200lb. 35. W ton 
x1. 138. 6d. 


| Now gentlemeni, if we oppoſe to theſe accounts | 
others of gentlemen, and I have met with ſuch, 
who 
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their carrpts worth an hing it — 
vaten eee . pang} Il 0 . 
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1. sade beds id. Flisd 


"How: jr Fen, Mn-Stovin.jby fattening chags 
makes/41: pet ton, and dir John Mill-11, 68. but 
Mr. Edmund Burke, at Beconsſieid, could not 
make his hogs. fatten at; all on tliem and ſome 
neighbours of mine have found them fit only, as 
they expreſs it, to ſcour hogs to death inſtead of 
fattening; yet Mr. Le Grand, of Aſh, has, ſold 
three - ſcore porkers, moſt delicately ne (has | 
is his N pon then. uh he N 
ii an g Tum aur lad off nog)” 

When accounts WA extremely contradictory are 
before the publick, I am ſurely juſtified in aſſert- 
ing that the value of carrots: remains yet unaſcer- 
tained, It is true, I am much inqlined to give 
great credit to the accuracy, knowledge, and other 


circumſtances, with; which Mr. Moody-appeared 


to me to deduce his valuation, which is alſo con- 


firmed by ſeveral. other. reſpectable authorities; 


but ſtill, as the experiments, upon which, any of 


theſe gentlemen founded their valuations, were 


not often repeated, and under different eircum- 


ſtances, we muſt not N 20 the reſult as r 
deciſwe. i 03 4 “ l. it. 


No 


accuracy, in order to afecrtHn cheif real ve per 
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whether his carrots had entirely fair The 
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with turnips 
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de the whole, het a 


tion before the public rather as matter of en- 


coutageirierit'to procert}; chin that explicit proof 


dots? Tie gave them alſo as moch fine hey 


they weuld eat; n will not pay 
ber hid; the Norfolk: 


| «ras Ayr» "Bit chert 
are two circumſtances Winch make ir cee 


» par to have been put Tran t6 Un; 


which prodent | N 6 aN | 


"I to demand. 
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chat Cari be dofle the publlek in relatior e6/cartots, 
+5 to forth varfbus experfnents wth: the grenteſt 


ton. What an indiwidunl can do in this eps is 
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trifling, when eompared With the deciſion that 


would reſult; gentlemen, from your taking it vp 
with that ſpirit which ſeems to animateWl your _ 


& undertakings, 
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that ſhould not be forgotten in thecondutt'of itt 
8 - ' eee eee, eee det net e 
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4 
| ping, cleaning, "arid 
— perhaps more ſo — — 
» the land loſes an ample manuring for barley, of 
f which farmers know the gret i he eaſe 5 
e ae - 
Wannen be carried tou grily ne! 
8 . 494 149 Nn £1 A DH N of 
e II. If oxen ade fitted, WE" irt 25 be tata 
* up and Sven in ſtalls, with good hay in the ratks. 
r 111. Whether oxen or Keen are the Be K. 
$ ſhould be Rais fat * ©0-Carrots.. 7 


IV. Whether oxen, FRG or g af ON 
3 be weighed alive when * begin the 
Vor. II. C carrots, 
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3 n ; 
ds taken hen put up by the very beſt judges ig 
che neighbourhood... The price bought. or. bid 

Would. not always be Ve y od or 3 
very bad. luck (as it is called) r © 
| x ence in bing or ſelling, chat extreme falſe con: 
 -clufions4 ames drawn, wbeo.{o founded... | 
KIB Fer! 313 WM} Avro: ©1208 blyor): Dian : 
3 v. W ee they ſhould be con- 
/  fidered-ax. fuhſtitute for oats, and the valus ſo 
aſcertained, and not che ſaving of hay, which was 
Mr. Billiog's method, . becauſe they ought not to 
ſave any. hay.. The expence of wal 9. 
nene e PETE ITE 
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Its cos of experiments eee 
tain the value of carrots in theſe various uſes, and 
the reſult publiſhed, i it would do more to eſtabliſh 
the practice than any other meaſure whatever; a 
practice which I am convinced wants only e 


well known 3 in order © to be n purſued. 


n e e eee 
potatoes in ſtagnant water would do z great public ſervice ; the Lon- 
don Society offered at my recommendation, i in 1756, premiums for 
ſuch a machine; and alſo in 2777, for aſcertaining the value of -.. 
carrots, potatoes, and parſnips, but without effect. 
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to aſcertain this point, will appear from various | 
confiderations ; it may not be improper to men- 


tion a few, I have ſhewn char they are to be culti- 


vated for 41. per ace, left on the ground for IN 


ſheep; * - Suppoſe the crop only two buſhels at yolb. 
each per rod, three hundred and twenty per acre, 
or ten tons ; it will readily be agreed ſuch a pro- 
duce is very low to calculate upon, fince twenty 
tons are common among carrot cultivators. It 


appears from Mr. Le Grand's experiments, that a 


wether worth 21. 5s. cats 16lb. of carrotꝭ per diem, 
and Alb. of hay: Dropping the hay; and calcula- 
ting for ſheep of leſs than half that ſize, (which 
are much more common) it will be perhaps an 
ample allowance to aſſign them 1 alb. of carrots a 
day. If they are (as they ought to be) half fat 
when put up, they will be completely fatteged in 
one hundred days. At this rate twenty 'wethers 
will in one hundred days eat eleven tons, or very 
little more than one moderate acre.* Now, 
gentlemen, let it be remembered that it is a 
good acre of turnips which will fatten eight ſuch 


wethers, the common a e 1 from 


e i w. "Wt. found that fat thep 
of aolb. | a quarter would eat 201d. of turnips per diem. / 
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|  - tons at that kane laſb three hoeſts one hundred-and * 
fifty days, or five. months. But theſe five pounds 


ſton of loſs can attend any trials on carrots, pro- 


| to exhauſt which would demand a volume. If it 
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Lich it appears that ane 0 A in F 
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3 15 195K; "x . 
| 3 e wich. them 
inftead of oats ; to top, cart, and pack up- tan 
tons of;caxrots, E know; mag be dong for 0b. an 
acre. is therefore gl. Fifty pounds weight of car- 
rots are an ampbe allowance fbr a horſt a dag; ten 


laid. out in oats at 168, 8. will purchaſe 
little more than. fix quarters, which will laſtt three 
horſes at two buſhels each per week no more than 
tuo monthas which is en, ens. 
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1 produce them only as hints to experimental 
farmers, to convince them that no juſt apprehen- 


vided the foil 1 is proper” _ them. e 


I beg, ET, that you vi pardon the 
imperfection of this flight ſketch upon a ſubject, 


proves on means of inſtigating others to give 
. ame 
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* 1 you were Err to, receive ferourably 
e trifles which 1 formerly ſent you, par- 
ticularly ah account of a very excellent ſort of | 
graſs, a at Orchelton, Se. 2 t. Mary i in this « county, which er 
you thought Proper to examine on the ſpots. 1 
now trouble you with 1 few lines reſpeting a 
very fertile | piece o of ara able. AA. ae 
; Ee © ©  Palling 
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I was informed of this ground by ſome geadeaneny 
| formers. The account they gave me ſeemed ſo; 
extraordinary, that 1 wis füdueed te 80 ſeveral. 
miles out of my way to ſer it. It is a cloſe of 
two atres and a half by teure, ſituate t Wan- 
tage, and jcins the turnpike road leading from 
thence to London. It belongs to Mr. Stirling, 
attorney at law; a gentleman whoſe principles 
and veracity ſtand high in the eſtimation of his 
neighbours. . I _had..nogatroduftion to him but 
my curioſity. He with much politeneſs and good 
nature gave me the following account. That, 
previous to his purchaſing this field, twenty-ſix | 
years ago, it was ſown with barley five years ſuc- 
ceſũvely. That he then planted it the firſt year 
with beans, and it produced twelve quarters; next 
with wheat, of which it produced fourteen quar- 
ters; and that he has ſown it perpetually every 
year ſince, except one, when it was laid to clover; 
of which, it was computed, he mowed ſeven. tons; 
after which he let the haygrafs for five guingas. 
Other years it has produced e of boiling peaſe ten 
quarters; of barley twenty quarters; , and of white 
oats twenty-five quarters: Their "meaſure"; ning 
gallons to the buſhel. Mr. "Stirling ſays, that 
although this ground has been ſown perpetually 
; yay year, except wb one e year above-mentioned, 
4 % it 
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it has never been PROT it TE NR IY Te 
had then à thin dunging for wheat which grew. 
ſo rank that it was of Uttle"value.” At alt ner 
times the produce has been very great. The 
wheat and «beans generally grow to upwards of 
fix feet high. © Mr. Stirling has it ploughed and 
ſowed by the neighbouring farmers, and ſeems 
not to have obſerved any particular mode of eul- 
e eee 


Friul Nat 


N A 
inches to three feet deep, on a ſtratum of ſandy 
ler's earth This ſtone fulls to pieces in the air; 
but does not crackle in the fire, diffolve in water, 
or efferveſce with vinegar.” Me; Stirling made 
an experiment ſeveral years ago, of planting 
beeches in the ſoil alone, and others in the ſtra- 
tum alone without any ſoil; which laſt Rouyitied | 
much, nnn 1 e | Ws 


- Wks acute may prove. of ap jenl 
utility; ſhould it induce! ſome curious ſpeculatiſt 
to ſearch nicely into the component . of _ 
OR ſoil, you will beſt judge. 


r 2 


ib am, your very rumble ſeryant, . 
BENIAMIN PRTCR. 


Mr. Edmund Rack. ; 
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Y +40 ſubmit to: your copkderations} in anfyer: to 
o your queſtion r vegs tation, can a 
WE ey that intereſting ſubject. 
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34 Flu Suppoſing dhe opinion to be true, which 
415 == almoſt univerſally provpils,: that arable land, after 
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.: having batne4 fey craps, muſt remain ſame time 
| | | of crops again: -Whenee proceeds An of 
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| | e fe theſe two vii together, bectuſe 
1 the conſideration of the ſecond e e e. 
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That the earth; by the W of regis; 4 is 
exhauſted of thoſe principles which are neceſſary 
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1 1 5 a 
N vegetation, is abygdangly manifeſt from. . - 
univerſal experience of mankind. All foils de- 
come weaker and poorer in proporiian to the craps 
they haye bare. This ig get s matter of mers, — 
opinion, for he.maoſt. fextile. als have, and pay. | 
de made unfertile by.conſtaat eroppings and the 
practice of all ages and cuntrics fulln eviner che 
ſame : Therefore the true anſwer to this queſtion 
is, that vegetables do take from the earch they 
grow in the particles neceſſary to vegetation,. and 
conſequently a temporary batrenneſs may be in- 
duced. by over or a too long continued pins 
144444 eee eee 
But though it is certain, that rich or fertile 
land may be rendered. unfertile or barren by ex- 
travagant and unreaſonable cropping z it does 
not follow that fallowing is abſolutely neceſſary 
to reſtore it's fertility, becauſe the ſame * =o 
be as effectually anfwered by other means. | 
lowing may be neceſſary to clean the ground and 
deſtroy the weeds which ſloth or bad huſbandry 
may have occaſioned, and which perhaps could 
not be eaſily extirpated by any other means; but 
it cannot be neceſſary to reſtore fertility, unleſs 
in ſuch ſituations as proper manure cannot be 
obtained but at prices too exorbitant for the pro- 
duce to.. repay with profit. Arable land may be 


taten 


7! '- | 6 eee 5 a 
e n from manuces, as when they are für 
=__ _ from towns, and Qeſticute of mutle, limé- 
e, chalk, and every thing that is known fron 
1 e renovate the ſertility of exhavſted and 
impoverificd hand. Here' then the only reſources! 
ww = | is /allowing, and the neceſſity of it proceeds,” firſt 
me from the principles or particles neceffary to the 
4 growth of vegetables being exhauſted by preced-" 
fing cops; and ſecondly, by the want of manures 
4 neceſſary. to reſtore and repiehiſh the ſbll with 


1 | thoſe principtes which the" preceding" eps had 
' = Ne Age un * yo off. 
by! 
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. Here indeed, a very weak bg pen ; 
* * quetich may ariſe, How, or by what means can 
3 land lying fallow or unoccupied have thoſe par- 
ql ticles neceſſary to fertility reſtored? © That fal- 
bl | L 3 lowing has this beneficial effect cannot be denied, 
3 becauſe all experience bears indiſputable evidence 
1 | to the truth of it. The effect is univerſally ad- 
6 mitted, but the cauſe is the great dfderatum. 
1 It muſt be obſerved, it is not mere reſt that en- 
— 6 riches and invigorates an exhauſted ſoil. ' It's 
1 | improvement, in general; will be in proportion 
ll to the culture beſtowed upon it. This was fully 
1 evinced by the ingenious Mr. Tull, who clearly 
MM demonſtrated by facts the great benefit of pulve- 
rita 
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compact ſtate admits neither rain, ſnow, dew, nor 
any of thoſe. ſiner and more ſubtilized particles 
which are continually floating in the air, deſcend 


SE 


creaſed the paſture of plabts; and furniſhed their 
proper pabulum; and cbneludech earth in its oſt 
ſubrilized-ſtate/ was the true food of plants. In 
this he certainly erted; > He miſtook the means 


neceſſary to the acquiſition of fertilizitg particles, 


for the fertilizing particles themſelves. '"Pulveri- 


tion, as its adheſion'is diminiſhed or deſtroyed, 
and as it renders the ſoil pervious to the ferti- 


lizing particles which are continually floating in 


the atmoſphere. The atmoſphere is the great 
repoſitory, the grand magazine, which contains 


the ſertilizing principles, and it is from that great 


and inexhauſtible ſource that all the benefit af 


fallowing is deriyed. But pulverization is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to prepare the ſoil for the recep - 
tion of thoſe particles, for earth in it's natural 


with them to the earth, and are carried off in the 
ſtreams they form on the ſurface, together with 
OTA 1 as they take up and arreſt in 

| their 


zation certainly increaſes the paſture, as the roots 
of plants eaſily pervade the: earth” in every direc- 
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W * 

it certainly promoted thederdlicy' of his land, he 8 37 
principles he threw from it were as certainly 
wrong. He - maintainett that pulverization in- 
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' | folk; and cnrich- ac lame; rather anipovertboug 
WM .  compatt-foik by.canyidg of. thoſe oidyengirions 
ll particles it may happen; to have nit ſusſactz 
6 together with thoſe tlrat deſtend witli-chem from. 
D That:is. Hands well cultivar 
wh and pulveriged is conſtantly  entiched and im 
WH - proved by the weather, while chat uhich is nogs 
i Rs lected not only; rectives ho benefit from the 
| | | atmoſphere, but is Jiable th Have what littie 
chance has beſtowed upon it waſhed: a by haſty 
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Tbe 8 then is, „ ip, That wind 

is deprived of certain partieles neceffary/ to veges * 
tation by the growth of plants; "and to reſtore it's 
fertility, it is neceflary that ſuch particles mould 
be reſtored. (Serviudly 31/ Thoſe particles triay be 
reſtored either by the addition of ptoper manures; 
or, in ſituations where ſuch mattures eannot be 
had, by a due pulverization of the ſoil; and en 
poſing it to the influence of the atmoſphere, thut 
is to ſay, by fallowing. | Thirdly; That arable lahd 
after having borne s few ctops reed not remain 
ſometime fallow before it can product the fame 
e unleſs in circumſtances where ma- 
nure 
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cas be replenjſhed with, fuck feevilizing: particles 
without fallowing, in en W 
deny unneceſſary. | 3 Pg hr: 
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e of; this queſtion 1 usdkerſtand to 
ber t vboti nature or conftitutiqn/are thoſe par- 
riches. vhiah antun into. ie eſſunce of plants, at- 
Palate with And increaſe, Seit hul; rz in 
other worde which. fed ande ſuppem plants in 
every: ſtage of: their growth. from their: finſt ein- 
brio ſtave the, e ſtate of 
wann : „ bla e <p 171 
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"For . . was. 
haye recourſe i ta experience. Indeed no certain 
canclufon can. be drawn in the extenſive fteld of 
agriculture, from data furniſhed - by: any other 
means, All theories and hypotheſes; whoſe prin» ' 
ciples originate in the imagination, are as viſio- 
nary, deluſive, and untenable as aërial caſtles; 
whoſe- foundations. are in the clouds. A man 
may think ingeniouſſy, but he will rarely think 
n when * the fure guide of expe= 
rience 
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EA "The aal praclice e CRE 3 
ae that thoſe fertilizing particles, of whatever 
they conſiſt, are to be found in every article f 
the vegetable and animal kingdom, that is capable 
of fermentation, and diſſolution dy putrifaction. 
The dung-heap; which is a promiſcuous combil 
nation of theſe ſubſtances, yhen in the higheſt 
tate of putreſcence, la perhaps the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt efficacious of any general manufe. Were 
this to be had in quantities equal to the farmer's 
wiſhes, at a moderate price, his fields might be 
always fertile, as it would be a fund fufficient to 
reſtore thoſe principles of. vegetation which the 
moſt exhauſting crops: could annually take from 
the ſoil. It is a matter perfectly uvintereſting to 
the practical farmer, by what name the philoſo- 
phical chymiſt may call thoſe fertilizing princi 
' ples. They may be 'oils, ſalt, ſulphur, water, 
earth, ſome or all combined together. The 
knowledge of this is of no importance to him, 
He is a ſtranger indeed to chymical analyzation, 
but he is perfectly acquainted with the groſs ſub» 
ſtance, in which thoſe Pres ſo neceſſary to 
reſtore 


4x, 
. 


1 


reſtore fertility \to his exhauſted. felds. are to ws 
found; and experience has taught him. the beſt | 
ſcaſon, and malt beneficial. method, of applying 
chern for. the benefit of his crops... Could the far, 
mer procure. a ſufficient quantity of this manure, 
a fallow. to: reſtore the particles neceſſary to vege- 
tation would be unnecefſary; the land might be re- 
pleniſhed : as faſt as the; maſt exhauſting crops could + 
weaken. 1t, and in this way, the land, inſtead of 
being impoveriſhed 1 would be improved, and the 
longer i it was kept in culture the richer and better 
it would grow, as is evidently the caſe of all land 
that i is s cropped. and cultivated with diſcretion. 25 
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This may be called the natural means X orgs 
viding the pabulum or food. of plants, as properly 
as giving grals t to a Os or hay to a horſe. But 
there are other means of improving of ſoils, which 


communicate none of. theſe particles which are 
neceſſary, to the ſupport and growth of plants. 
This is done by means purely mechanical, by 
rendering ſome ſoils more ſuſceptible. of thoſe fer- 
tilizing particles which float in the atmoſphere, 
and others more capable of retaining them during 
the ſtage of the growth of plants in them than 
they were in their natural ſtate. Thus a very 
ſtrong adheſive ſoil, which i in it's natural ſtate may 


thrive 


be too compact for moſt ſorts of vegetables to 


* 


Sy 1 in, e 

mae; its ſtaple may be ſo thorrehed and opened 
. es favouir che ern, of nertio{pherical par. 
ger Abbey of the plants that may grbw:ith 


or ſand may, by a proper Aaclition of f clay, chalk; 


; Adoth it contain any of thoſe nutritive 'partieles 


or humid particles, for it ſtrongly, attracts both, 


. 


1 


them. And a fell which:conlitts chief of gravel 


marle; or any binding exrth, be made capable" of 
retaining rftoſt particles nereffurr tü regetation, 
which would: oiherviſe paſs through tem like 
fant throngh a live, Ack co onſequ equently'would' be 
N them i val, vo OW DIUSR 
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"Ling 1. apprehend, conſidered as a manure, 
is chiefly to be regarded! for it's mechanical! pro- 


perties; fbr neither in its quick or. effere ſtate 


-neceſſary to the growth and increaſe of bulk in 
plants. Indeed, when judiciouſly uſed, it may as 
an alkali ſerve to-unite and combine the oils. it 
may happen to meet with i in the foil with aqueous 


and forms a kind of ſaponaceous mixture highly 
replete with fertilizing particles, But the various 
methods uſed in manuring with lime plainly ſhew: 
the farmers in general act upon no certain or fixed 
principle, but conduct their practice by the cuſ- 
| : tom 
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to aſſign atly 'teſonable'ground for their Expeta- 
tions of p 


Line in fome (ares, .and. 1 under. ſome circum. 
ſtances, i: is ſo very different a thing from lime i in 
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-otherwiſe tlian à ſettled Belief 
chat their lan would be unproductive without ft: 
whitte others ate free tö declare that they Gould | 
e tape many magic the — A 
e from it. 2 neee ro? 
10% ba h ban Vier Were . and s 


other fates, and under other c circumſtances, that 5 4 
unleſs its condition be prefry ty accurately - de- 


ſcribed, it is ſcarcely poſſible | to treat Lily 2 


about . Thee are arce any two bodies which 


differ more gs their p 3 than the proper- Po 
Bag: 24.3 


ties vt uick lime thoſe of effete lime; g 


therefor,” ts älfert "any ale of the virtue of 
lime, either as 'a medicige or a manure, without 


deſcribing its ſtate and condition, and the cir- 
cumſtances of uſing it, is to ſay nothing that is 


intelligible, or that can convey the leaſt bene- 
ficial information Thel ſubject, however, is 


worthy of the moſt thorough inveſtigation, tho 
it appears to e been very little attended to 


by the practical farmer or philoſophical experi- 
mentor. With ſome it is the fine qua non of 


ſucceſsful practice; with others, a certain. heavy 


Vor. II. 70 expence 


| Where ics grentel? hg ach fidra has beer ge 
1 L believe dt in mend O inch te 3. fame 
gate cohgufregee ee e , 
4 che huſpand man Ming upon principles! dey 
Aduced from the teaſon and pane of: dhe things 
However, as in many counties it is the fam 
chief, almoſt only dee and attended with 


we heavy, | ſurely of great momept, 
that ity 8 of "Bing. ould. be betteg 
underſtood. | ſatisfactorily 


5 Wee ich. b, f leifur e may be 4 
atrewpted in ſome furprs paper... 1 
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Es 7 ak theſe remarks _ of the the e notice.” 


our reſpettable ſociety, 1 beg, 998.9 M ptze, 
8 hem, with wy r. reſps ful compli ime ments, 80 2197 
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j48s:of phitofophiedl enquiry,” ths writer of” 
3 ave prefunies tc hope; the dahdid fovitty' 
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the growth of vegetables, dbes toe ceftälh pes 
« tides” necelfity' fbr flitufe vegetation, is 4 fler 
& welf known” 1 5 reit A 
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be W u dc und? may be ever fs; | 
 « fertile, but by | conſtant cropping. may be ex- 
e and reduced 10g ftate of he 'F 
Baut it does not follow, chat here e, 
„ nh neceſſary to reſtore” its fertility, becauſe 
_-  <mhere:iaſofficientquantity=of- manure can be 
8 obtained. ĩts fertility. «may be reſtored! without 
e fallowing. And on this ſcale of management, 
<« abe d and maybe; under cultivation, fit - - 
med. bel ſo far from ibring-impoyeriſhed byit. 
*,thatit x und be in a gonſtant ſtate of progreſſive; - 
improvement: To this it was. objected, by: a 
vety teſprctable and ingenious, member Preſent, X 
(the Rev. Mr. Hall that the opinion was not: 
well founded, for he had known inſtances wherein 
fertility, culd nat. be ceſtgred by manure, and 
_ wentioned, Cg. garden tor gardeps. within: bis 
on Knenledge! To this.the writer replies, the 
objedtipn...uppaſes what. the. . poſition dots not 
aſſert or Maintain. Had it been aſſerted, that 
the fertility of, land inercaſeth, in proportion. * 
to the quantity of manure, laid. upon. it, the, ob- 
jection might have been good; but he knows 
little of vegetation, or of the improvement of | 
land, who. , knows. not that it may be gendered»; 
unfertile, at leaſt for a time, by laying, t00 large 
a quantity of dung upon i it; and perhaps, of the 
two evils, a ſurfeit may be more pernicious than 
a a faſt, 
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IP to "humitn bodies, the objection would be de. | 
Mr frwolbus, which out” Alert thi ihitances fre- 
e- quently happen of euelf ckuling nckhelg and für- 
60 feits and "becomibg Yolthfome 4 he stomach. 
t This would be no'argurient "agditiſt he truth f 
t, the poficſoti, bot K dery Juſt We Ge ih e 5 
it: . things y be abüſed, and their value Wee 
„eee bes wit or fle M.. 

i ogg d gte ee neden ee 
bags E 37A gentleman's deher keeps no' account of 
OW pr6fic dd 161% for ig fitter. kris eG often 
* depend dpon the goodfielv of is cope) int n 
— exedit 3 5 üpon the miagultütle and beauty ef 
4 His ruft &c. but it is U dbject n 5 
18 mer 2 cücütnter⸗ Up 4 Poünd r Pötktodbe Naa 

0 WY tis mer in five fütthings or 4 
10 whether 4 melo, or a pine apple; Volk bim * 
„ penny ora poutd: Tris ambitions" erect 
n. The pleaſure of making computations, and the 
> Wenn ny, e. he ſagaciouſly-leaves 
L to »thoſe:2whom ĩito muy more nearly concern. 

f However, ſhould we enquire into the foundation 
du and fupport of his art, it would appear his pri- 
* cipal dependence is upon manure; for till his ſoil 
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their ze plus wires add the efforts, of the, latter are © 
RT cirgumſeribed. by. the former x1 4nd | 


perhaps there. is ng arpigle, in ether, hic unger 
 diffgrens, circumſtances, as quantity may bg ffer 
BOM ogg, —— 7 wr 
e 18 Hefe e er yu; 
Wr ee nden Wie. 
IBI A1 eint! 3 Nang ny I 
| - ta Hibs the upper ſtratum aß eld, 
and found: on the ſurſace of all fertile ſoils, 
is that in which fertyity ;chiefty neſides, and iti is 
equally certain, chat the more conſtantig land is 
under evltivation, this upper ſtratum will be po- 
portionably increaſed: hy: the raore-frequebt: addi- 
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therefore; 4s is nid, eonſtuät celrurè hg xef 


act not in 


ſhes dann, as its fertihity ib gets 


ſtratum ; for it is by no means an original or pri- 
mitive earth; But a combination of vrgetable and 


ſoil, perhips ſand, or | gravel, &c. of themſtives 
barten, a ſertile foil is 40 lengrb procured with 
increaſing r f d es is e | 


len tener re 8 
mettopolis, and in the” vicinity of moſt market - 
towns, will at ente iſluſtrate and confiris whe 
doctrine here” advinieed. They frequeray raiſe - 
three or four crops atintially on the ſimE'gfounth - 
aud fapporr futh an exttaotdifidty exfituſfior 
ſolely by culftite and manute. The rent sf theit 
land is too High & adtnir of fallowing, atid' the 
goodneſs of Her crops plaitily few ir docs not 
ſtand in nerd off it! Labour and: dung atfwer 
every purpoſe: And 1 tives bern informed; 
| 94 much 


animal matter, or of ont of thetn ſeparately; pr - 
duced by putrifaſtion/and diffolution, whick being 
by culture intienately blended with the original 


chan 205. an acre twelve or fourteen years, ag 
| is nom worth, at leaſt, half ſo many pounds 90 

much has it been improved by: the culture / and 
manure beſtowed upon it, without the leaſt adde 
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As to * elective; Ne wand men 
tioned by one of the members, how much ſo ever 


its theory may have been ſupported by men f 
learning and ingenuity, it has been long reprobateg | 
as viſionary and chimerical by pratticai huſbands 
men, it being repugnant to, and contradicted by 
daily experience. Let a fertile ſoit continue |: 
be planted with any one kind of grain whatever; 
 *rill its ſtrength be exhauſted, and no longer 
capable of bearing that particular grain, it will 
be found equally incapable of producing a crop 
of any other kind which requires an equal degree 
of ſuſtenance. Should a fertile field: be ſown © 
| firſt with wheat, then with barley, then with 
oats, and then with rye, it would be found, ſuch 
field would bear neither turnips nor clover till 
its fertility was reſtored, either by manure or by 
fallowing. And ſhould it be planted. with wheat 
or barley only, ſeveral years | in ſucceſſion, till its 
* was exhauſted, it would be equally inca- 
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or graſſes, us if it had borne each fn voeftion 
according to the uſuzbcaurſe:of cropping which | 


ſhews- that; the: fertility oi land may be u com 


pletely erhauſted by ang ne plant ds by: them 


all hie could not poſſibly happen; if the par- 
ticles of Inguriſkment each drew were:oaly proper 
to each;:a2d could not be abſorbed by any other. 
It is true, ſome kinds: of planti erhauſt and im- 
poveriſhi the ſoil much ſaſter than others fas per- 


land itigrem on, as much, or more tham iſaur ol 


barleg but yet, if planted-. with! gither g till. it 
would bear it no qunger, it would:be found . 
- equally incompetent. tothe growth ofleverꝝ other 


kind of plant, excepting ſuch - unprofitable ones = 
as are the natural produce of ſterile ſoila. The 
true concluſion therefore is, if landibexexhauſted, 
whether, by the growth gf one particulas kind of = 
plant, or of many kinda ãn fucceffion;oits-fertilicy 
muſt be reſtored- before it can bear a prꝑfitable 
crop of any other kind of vegetable, though it 


had not e eee ee „ 


7 binn B 915 


Thi queſtion. crak wink ung in the. 


« earth attract any COT 


"OO what is it?” 9) 53.4165 528 
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That ſome earths may; be more ſavdurable t 
Vegetation than other, and er- a. be 
that may be nnn is very cafy- h 
contrive; but that a fort; in iiſebf fertile ſhould 
attract any thing from the plants that grown; It 
that is ibimical to ſuture vegetation; I cannot 
conceive: It is true, à very learned and inge- 
nious member (Dr. Prroival) ſcemed t doubt, 
if 1 underſtood him right,” whecher tte earth 
might not attract ſomething from the plants grow- 


ing in it that might be ptejudicial toit for, ſaid 


he, reafoning by analogy, why is it not probable, 
that vegetables in this reſpect may fuffer like | 


animals? For my own part; I moſt acknowledge 
Ido not Kno that either one or the other ave 
ſubject. ta any thing, during the: different ſtages 
of their growth, that mi litates with or is inimical 
to their mj well being. 
what: the: obſorvation means, unleſi it be, that 
the reſpiration and perſpiration of avimalt bodies; 
when collefed in a confined or very cloſe. place; 


where little ar na freſh air can gain adimirrance, | 


form a putrid atmoſphere too noxious and deadly 


for animals te ſubſiſt in. In this ſenſe; indeed, 
vegetables may ſuffer equally; for freſh air is as 


neceſſary to ſupport vegetable as animal life; one 


being as incapable of ſubſiſting without it as the 


other, 


Nor can I conceive 
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negeſſar toſthg ſupport 
wer nqt i, the. latter, it axing: a reſouxos. within 


2 6 ”»—" = \ | +. as 


n 
. But dhaſp ovils rofals:from-reidental 
circumſtanes, and. got hom 40y fxed; day of 
nature, hei ptav ian Rauing bees made 
for clearing che air of naiaus af uvia, and H - 
plying it univerſally with neceſſary vivifying 
principles, According to ſame laje diſaggries 
in natural philaſapby, the cgααονννꝰ f nature, 
in chis rotpeds is, trant henden y, beautiful 0” 
ra fox qhole excrgmentitious. yaponrs 
chat, would ſoon, render the air puerid, and ppiſo- 
nous, auc Quipkly abſorbed by the vegetable . * 
kingdom, and the ain purified. and made, fit. for = 
roſpyration, Ihe, animal ang wegrpable. kiegdams 
ſeem, 16. be. the mutual, fappors of each other, 
with this difference. only i the lartex is abſolyigly 
ol ch former, but the: In- 


uſelf and can ſubiit rich: is, rhaugh.gudenly 


nat to equal;advantage.. Phys vegetables, au e 


the; immediate: fogd of; thaſe  avinaale; which 
entipely ſubiiſt upon them and medjately of the 
carnivarous race, hy the fpppart:of, theſe they; liue 
upon. But though the vegetable kipgdenn is in 
a great meaſure ſuſtained, by the. anigzal, 1; mean 
thoſe raiſed on lagds. in high cultivation, pet for 
the molt part. they might. be ſuſtained; by feeding 
on their own ſtock; for * thoroughly 

reduced 


9 


* 


eee 1 
. 


the proper pabulum und ſupport: of a new geties 
ration of vegetables, bor this ee 


caſs in reſpect to anima. 903 gat e 9h 
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Analogy, here then „ſeems to afford n font 


Fatidii for the opinion, that the earth may attract 


ſomething from the preſent growth of vegetable 
inimieal 'to the growth of thoſe om ton 4 toes 


= - 


every one's knowledge, that land 15 8 
planted with ſome ads of © vegetables to de 
ploughed i in by way of manure to mote this 
growth and ſecure 4 Gr crop of 'otherd. 


Thus buck-wheat, Tye; lover, ind” ſometimes 


the green of earl. are” plovghett” in to 
manure and prepare the land for what, and pet 


haps," in many caſes and fituarions; "it is the 
| cheapeſt and moſt profitable of all mamtres whit. 


ever; but if, as the ſuppoſition ſtares; the earth 
during the growth of the preſent, contracts any 


diſorder that may prove inimical to the ſuccead- 
ing crop, the practice could not produce the ex- 


pected benefit, but muſt prove univetfally detri- 


mental, which is evutifury to all experience, 1 
$234 | Wo 


The 


_ 


The plain truth then ſeems 10/be-thigh=—All- 
fertile ſoils; contain particles neceſſary to the 
growth of vegetables. All vegetables in their 
growth neceſſarily. take from the earth as many of 
thoſe particles as are uſeful to their growth and 
ſupport; by which means the moſt fertile ſoil will 
in time become poor, that is to ſay, when it is 
exhauſted, or neatly exhay auſted of ſuch neceſſary 
particles. But theſe receſſary particles may be 
ſupplied, and fertility reſtored, by the growth of 
more vegetables, provided the crop is not taken 
off from the land it grew on, but ſuffered to re- 
main upon it, or rather at a proper ſtage of its 
growth ploughed into it. This clearly proves 
then, that the earth does not attre2? an thing in- 


mics] to vegetation, during the growth of plants, 
but that it is truly enriched, and improved, by 
their growth, if they are ſuffered to remain there. 

After all, an inquiſitive mind may find ſomething, 
very ſurprizing in an enquiry concerning the 
nouriſhment and growth of vegetables, and per- 


haps ae ah in, mp? to * 


oy * 


"ang one i ha. all. richly kind | 
lands, whether fields or gardens, are made fertile 
by manure; and that the richeſt. of all manures 
are thoſe e ee whether animal. or veget- 

able, 
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aiimats. The excteents of animals chen 
the richeſt and moſt nᷣuriſtring ſood bf: Vegors 
ables; therefore it ib very rr v% ſup p 


thie air But ĩs it not truly aſtomiſing, chat 1 
rerials, the tnoft 'offenfive and diſguſting one ola 
cohceive, ſfiould, by the wondeffut chymiſtry oi 
nature, be converted ino plants, leaves, and 
fowers; moſt curiouſly Benutiſul; which charmg 
en, and ravifh | the wats, NY anc the 


48 wr 1 mee b 


Of what dbes the ncuriſhrnent bf matt colt 
From what ſoutce are his moſt favoutite Aanell 


_ ditived? Is it not eafy to conteive, or rather, 


& it poffible not to perceive, that a' few months 
before they might exiſt under 4 fotit, and it 
circumſtances the moſt toathſothe ana' offenſive. 


Excrements the moſt groſs and deteſted may ſoon 


affurne the pleafing ve rdure of'a' richly enamelled 
feld, be devorret by the bleating flock, aid 
conveyed a ſecond, yea, & tenth” time into the 
ſame oma and bowels' in the form and ſubs 

ä ſtance 


QO = ty 2 mm 


G 

ſtance of the fleſn of an innocent lamb. What a 
martifying, confaderation this te che pride of a 
prince, rho. can never he certain that the laſt 
meal he mag was not, and; the next will not be: 
on the excrements of 4, beggar ; or, what- is fall 
infinitely worſe and more diſguſting, on the putrid 
remains of a polluted nymph, who made her laſt 
groans in the horrid manſions of the Lock! 
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eee, at 65 — 8 
Mr. Rex, | 


N my "ry you Mr. Anderdon's anſwers 
to: fone” queries I had put to him, ygu ex- 


\ds preſſed a defire'to-have them, that they might be 
ef, inſerted in the next volume publiſhed by the 
lis ſociety;. L wrote to him for his approbation of 
"itt your propadal;. and have: incloſed you his anſwer, 


and I make no doubt but you will comply with 
the terms“ he requires; 1 have ſent you a fair 
copy of them. for that . 


Theſe terms were, that Mr. Anderdon would have the reviſ 
of his anſwers previous to their publication, which have been com - 
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great ſubceſs, inte our parte of Wütmhrre making 
ſome ſmall alterations therein; ſo that I ow fly 
ofe two horſes where I formẽrly vſed tir; it Will 
ſoon become ane add s 5 4 
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Tones, Bart. to Robert .Proflor Anderdon, 
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5 W Are the Kanes 0 or any, rel. 


ment 0 ne ſucceſs of the e 74 
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W Does Mr. Ader think that the nab? 
advantages might be expected from the horſe- 


hoeing huſbandry when tried on flirty ty ground, as 
from his ſtoney land? MME 
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Aubiy. At what diſtance are is vs of hea 
and Pk hah in bla tore © 7257 


abi Is te ae game ey frond o 
every third year? | 


6thly. Does he mkivre the ground? If fo, how 
often, and what is the manure he uſes ; and how 
owe? in vu pane is * ale plonyiles o g 


308 How Ar years Has u 3 
deen under this _ of n 


dab. iy the lid: field become 8 fertile 
according. to Mr. Tull s principles, though no 
manure is put upon it; or does Mr. Anderdon 
think that it is worſted by ſuch a mode of crop+ 
ping it? 


gtbly. What may be the produce of an acre 
thus tilled? And how much more does he think 
it would produce, if cropped according to the 
common mode of huſbandry ? | 


107hly. If he thinks the berry [kernel] better 
and heavier, and ſo liable to ſmut or blight, as if 
the land were tilled in the uſual manner ? 


Vor. II. E Ls: i 


* 


- * 


ns. - 6,05 # wy . \ 
of © 80 1 


bh. Whether, on 3 he has, reaſon 
to prefer this new to the old mode of huſbandry;-. 
and whether he thinks any conſiderable tracts of 
land could be „ en 
the nete | Franz 774 


L 2thly. With reſpect to Mr: Anderdon's exps: 

* riments on graſſes, Which does he think will be the 
beſt to feed: ſheep with; and how many more will 
an acre of ſuch graſs maintain, than it would if 
in meadow — 8 10d. en them an 
1 3thly. What 1 does be think belt for co 
and what for horſes? And whether on the Whole, 
conſidering the difference of the expence, it is ah 


| object to. turn good „ 29 7 


into ſuch a mode of cultivation? 


141%. Whoſe ploughs, &c. does Mr. Ander- 
don uſe ; and what authors does he recommend 
to any deſirous to try the e n drill 
huſbandry ? 


ANSWERS. 


| ow From five anne to twelve bung: per 
acre. 


1 


"> 


LY 


2090 The ſtones in Mir. Nudertbs dn . 
calcarious} and he has an idea, (but muſt leave 5 
it to chymiſts and philoſophers to decide upon the 
fact) that their efferveſcence, on the change of 
weather, Den to the e 
9 4. . 


I 12 * Ko 2 11 9240723 > 


34ly. Mr. 4 has had no 3 Bümer | 
on flihty land; but unleſs the ſtones ate ſo large 
as to obſtruct the oparation of the / plough and 
horſe-hoe, he thinks ſuch” lands well adapted to 
the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, the looſe ſtones, at 
leaſt, aſſiſting to keep them in a more conſtantly 
ploughable ſtate, (which is abſolutely neceſſary 

to ſueceed in that mode) and moſt probably alſo 
aſſiſting vegetation, in the manner n —_ 55 
the lime ſtone, ane A e 


* 


why. He grills two rows, 2 foot hdr 
ridge five feet wide, of courſe leaving intervals 1 | 
four feet for horſe-hoeing. The ſeed is ſhed in 
the rows promiſcuouſly, but regularly, by Willy's 
drill-plough, at the rate of from two pecks to a 
buſhel per acre; and he is of opinion, the medium 
between the two is preferable to either extreme, 
if the land is well tilled, and the ſeed fown in pro- 
pe us, having due time for the ponnty to tiller, | 


4F Coeds! E 2 $thly, 


Y. 


EA l 5 NM 


1 The. wheat. is ailled op. Wen . 
every ſecond year, and Mr. A. continued chat 
mode to advantage eleven ſucceſſive years, in the 


ground above alluded. to; his tepth crop rode 


eing cighteen buſhels an acre, and his eleventh 
crop ſixteen buſhels per acre, after great devaſta- 
tion from mice, the crop e r in the mow 


almoſt twWo years. 


bab, ke inanyred-the groups dit the ft 

crop with twelve hogſbeads of ligne per acre, and 

eight putt or cart loads, of this country, of rot- 
ten dung, to three quarters of an acre, at the 
expence of 208. 4d. per acre. For the ſixth crop 
he manured again with twenty hogſheads of lime 
an acre, mixt with forehead-earthꝰ and the rub» 
biſh of an old lime kiln, at the-expepce of x1, 198. 
an acre : And he uſed no other manure for eleven 


_ crops, ſowing about twenty, loads of earth and 


rubbiſh * another time, on a ſmall Portion of 


thin, whigh, if charged to the whole field, would 
not be 2s. per acre at: the utmoſt ; the whole EX+ 
_ Pence. of manure for the eleven years amounting 


to war 58. 7d. per Acre: per annum. - 49068 


Mr. A. bod Grimes ans or horſe 
hoed his alleys only twice during the growth of 


* Head- lands digg d up. his 


a os. Too ww wood amo. and nil eas Gon am ai o&* ae 


1 


fits crop, doe N Wood 66 Apelked Sa or „ 
times at Katt; che eat cannot Be Kept id to 
friable a ſtate; when the crop is in early enough, 
and the weather wilt permit, (a5 this year 1781) 
he his plobghed br hbrfethoed before Chriſtmas; 
then he ploughs again 1 early as he can in the 
ſpring; x third time when: the car begins to fwell 
in the tem; and à fourth time immedlately be. 
fore the bloſtom is come out, or as ſoon as it 
is gone; And theſe four ploughings, or horſe- 
hoeings, he thinks abſolutely neceſſary to do 
Juſtice to that mode of huſpandry, yer is forry 
to ſay, to his = he has ſeldom fully compiled 
with then. . 


„ ao SEP OED 


nthly. Eleven years, as ; above; the laſt crop 
was 6 Ha ed in N N got 


155 K Me. A. finds his "ground, with the Lage 
nure as above-mentioned, greatly improved, and 
is of opinion, that after the above mode of crop- 
ping for eleven years, had he carried no manure 
on the ground, it would have been rendered more 
fertile than at the begiritling ; but he does not 
think he ſhould,” in fuck a cafe, have had crops 
as profitable as with manure; yet he thinks it 


abſolutely neceſſary to avoid manuring ſu pera- 
E3 bundantly 
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to en _ HAS? become ane 
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eleven crops fourteen buſhels per acre per annum. 


Mr. A. has been well informed, were on an average 
not more than fifteen buſhels an Acre,” It ſhould 
be obſerved, by the drill moge, you have the ad- 


as well as of having a wheat crop every year, and 


N. B. When the crop was only pine buſhels 


cording to Reynolds's method, which was over- 


to three, and a very wet ſeaſon following, the 
ſeed was in great part burſt and deſtroyed. "20 


, — 


rothly. The berry or grain is certainly larger, 


every ſenſe.* 


- wheat crops that have been ſet in that county, 
As 


„ dae 


14-4 0 nine per acre; | the Coon 


The crops of wheat in the fame pariſh, take the 
good ground with the bad, (and ſome runs to 
pound an acre) for the eleven years in queſtion, ; 


vantage of ſaving a buſhel or more of ſeed per acre, 
keeping your ground clean and in good heart. 


an acre, it happened from ſteeping the ſeed, ac- 


done, by which means two buſhels were increaſed 


fuller, and more perfect, unn heavier in 


*, This perfectly agrees with the accounts from Norfolk of the. 


Em 23 


As the ſmut has not affected Mr.i--Anderdon's! 
crops, and attacks chiefly weak corn : and a yjou- 
may in this mode of Huſbandry ſow ſoon- after; 
harveſt, and -horſe-hoe: almoſt at pleaſures he | 
thinks it moſt likely to contribute to 1ts/prevennys 
tion, removal, or cure, Change of edges 
| baute . alſo er to. prevent it, | 


; r er 0 n vai! d X 
For the blight, as 3 ſorts, ariſing | 
for the moſt. part from poverty, all fuch Mr. A. 
ſuppoſes the horſe-hoe might remedy; but as to 
that ſpecies which ariſes from plenitude, he ſup- 
poſes this huſbandry: muſt! be, in a degree, liable 
to, as well as the old: yet he thinks frequent 
horſe-hoeings, as they retard the immediate growth 
and haſtily running up of the plant, would in the 
progreſs, if repeated with judgment, ſtrengthen the 
ſtem, and abate, if not prevent, that weakening 
and falling of it, which might otherwiſe occur 
from een and anne 


His ad ens 0 hy! 4 
ruſt or mildew, but never yet ſo powerfully as 
his neighboyes in general at the ſame time, | 


IIIb. Mr. A. thinks the arili-plough, juli 
ciouſly uſed, a very great acquiſition to agriculture. 
E 4 He 
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| methods bur alſe when the hole field is ſeeded” 


8 17 


M e eie 3 „Alas ds G | 
of it is the: beſt method, not only for putting 


in heat teck in che, Mens hoeing or TuIkas 


wih ehat grain, ſowing it in ſuch caſe it equi- 
diſtant rows, nine or ten ine hes or a bt aſunder. 


Ila chat Way, ix is beit t 6) for ſeeding ground 
with barley, oats, or vetches. The ſeed will be 
leſs, che crop more certain and larger! It is 


alſo beſt 'for putting in turnip ſeed; and horſe 
(or tick) beans; both of which he Would recom- 


mend to. be ſown im fingle rows; three. fret 


aſunder, hotſe-hoeing the intervals; peaſe may 

be better ſupported in _— rows, a foot alu? 
ſary Wy cp "£206 * algd: 
FOE 14 [641 Win wo 

| Succellive horſe-hoed PR of wheat are pro- 

fitable, but he is rather inclined to think the 


| horſc-hoeinig. huſbandry would be moſt profitably” 


carried on by a change of. crops ; and that tur- 
nips on a good fallow, drilled in ſingle rows, 
three feet aſunder or more, till the ground is 
in perſect tilth, would be a good crop to begin 
with; and if dung or other manures can be had, 


they can ſcarcely, for that crop, be too plenti- 


fully applied; but, on reclaiming large extents of 
Jand, muſt in great meaſure be diſpenſed with, 


Then 
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Then odd else. ſuch drittedorogw/ad ber dt | 
the ſoil: andi ſſtuation and the farmet s octa - 
ſions, whether: according tothe Tulliau mode, 
or in equidiſtant rows;-:and ſhould it bebgrtey; 


or oats, in the latter way, it will be remarkable, 


favourable to the graſs ſeods, if any ſomm with 
them. But a great reſpect and conſideration 
ought always to be had in favour:of the Tullian 

mode; from the vaſt advantage ariſing from the 
ground being clean of weeds which advances im 
proportion to the length of time the ground has 
been well managed under that mode, and not 
been made ſoul by carrying into it the ſeods of 
weeds with dung or other manure: Therefore, 
Mr. A. ſtrongly recommends it to the farmer, 
whoſe ground is welk adapted to wheat crops, to 
introduce tham in the courſe of erops im tha Ful- 
lian mode, and to take two, three, of four ſuo- 


eres ann be taken . ö 


1 101 © 2 

Mr. Au 11 of. n Go qi Eoglend 
millions of-acres of land-uncultivated;; and badly 
cultivated; that would admit of being greatly 
improved upon the principles of the New Hu- 
bandry, not: too haſtily or inconſiderately exer · 
ciſed. It always, in the firſt place, requires 4 
fallow. and 3 tilth; ifi very 3 
| it 
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. It ſhoilld have 3 is rv 
ped ; and if very poor, will requite and pays 
5 _ ow ſome. nn eee 
e 8 pry it is mate asc 
ſuit your crops to the nature of your -ſail, and 
the ſtate it is in. He imputes the ſmall progreſs 
the drill-plough has made in agriculture to the 
want of attention to thoſe particulars, ariſing 
chiefſy from the adventurer's being too ſanguine 
and haſty to execute his new project, and actually 
doing it before his ground is in order; of courſe 
the crop 11 enn is no mere 
. ; 1110 CLIT © 7 1 


| 


ub. Mr. A. is not | acquainted l any 
graſs fit to cut and give to ſheep in preference _ 
to their feeding on the ground allotted out to 
them in parcels by hurdles, where convenient or 
neceſſary ; for which purpoſe he knows no artifi- 
cial graſs ſuperior to meadow, - If lucerne or 
ſainfoin were cut and carried to them, they would 
eat the leaves and not the ſtem. But Mr. A. 

thinks Burnet fo healthy a graſs for ſheep, that he 
earneſtly recommends it to all farmers to inter- 
ſperſe ſome of it in every field ſown. with graſs 
ſeeds, to remain in paſture ; for he conceives it 
to 


— chat. 


ne, IE 


11 


have ſcoured, inte ſuch of his fickds, 8, and 
with it, by which they haye ſoon been viſibly 
benefited. . At the ſame. time Mr, A. as carneſtly ; 
diſfuades farmers from ſowing it alone, (unleſs to 


ſave the ſeed) becauſe-he never found any, cattle 


fond of ir alone ; but Ts 25-5 in com- 
mon Wann os nr 


5 gab For horſes, mann; —— all black Sue 
to be cut and carried to them to ear, he thinks 
Lucerne preferable to any other graſss and that an 
acre of it in good ground, where it thrives well, 
will, from early in May to Michaelmas, main : 
tain twice the number of cattle that an acre of 
good meadow will. But the lucerne field is, in 
effect, a ſtubble from October to May. Next to 
lucerne, for the above purpoſe, comes Sainfoin or 
French-graſs, | but its produce in the ſummer is 
but little more than half as much as that of the 
lucerne; yet you may winter-feed the ſainfoin 


with ſheep till Chriſtmas, and with other cattle + 


till -Candlemas ; but if you ſtock it. later in the 
ſpring, you deſtroy your crop, the cattle eating 
the crown of the root and killing the plant. But 
for the cultivation of theſe, or any other graſſes, 
by way of railing fodder for cattle, (or for any 


other 


5 tet 


= "Ac Bas — 
atifwer*r6" deſtroy good meadow, or very SGG 
paſture, Wiflch, Bon Caritlerhab' to May; (tis 
Kareeſt time of the yrar) is the moſt 'Valuabe 
of alis and oughe es be held in ce weh 
ö eſtimation,” T3234 $4 | | | 
RY He uſes the parekit + ee for Sede 
ploughing, and often in the intervals of his drilled 
crops; but more frequently there leffer plooghs, 
nearly on the ſame principle, ſometimes with, 
ſometimes without 'a mould board, according tb 
the ſtate of the ground and tlie erop; thꝰ Kentiſh 
ſhine; ſornetimes Hewitt's horſe-hoe; at others 
4 kind of double cuRivator” or zull; with mould 
boards extendible at pfeafure; fmall harros far 
he intervals or alleys; Wiley 's horſe 'diilleplough, 
which he has uſed fifteetil or flxteen years; with. 
out the expence ef ſo many ſhillings: to krep 
it in order. He alſo* uſes ſpiky roller to an 


his heavy clay lande, Wheit pekte fry ond?” 


As to books; Mr. A. would e 
Eſſay on the Fenn of ner gn Till age, 
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ard bee dende A's, cows; in ** 3 
when graſs was ſcarce in the meadows, were put into an old hilly 
paſture, where burnet grows naturally; in conſequence of which | 
the cows produced an amazing increaſe of milk, 
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t 1 
to learn the principles of the New Huſbandry, a 
which are very rational, and in general well n- 
plained by him. though his practice may prohabiy 
be impraveable by. ſame change of crops, and ſome | 
manure. He would alſo recommend Dr. Homes 
principles of Agriculture and Vegetation; Dr. 
Hunter's Georgical Eſſays; Randal's Semi-Vir- 
gilian Huſbandry ; Young's Tours, and alſo his 
Experimental Agriculture; though he has been 
very unſucceſsful in his (juvenile) attempts, ac. 
cording to the Tullian mode, and differs from 
Mr. A's. preſent opinion, in reſpect to the neceſ- 
ſary quantities of ſeed- Wheat, in which he thinks 
Tull, on a fair trial, well managed, on ground 
in the neceſſary perfection of tilth, would be 
found nearer the mark-; Nor ought Dr. Harte's 
Eſſays on Huſbandry to be forgotten. But Mr. 
A. has preferred the ſowing of lucerne in rows, 
horſe-hoeing the intervals, to the Doctor's mode 
of planting, and finds it to anſwer well, He alſo - 
thinks Dubamel's and Chateauyieux's experiments 
in Geneva, and Wynne Baker's in Ireland, under 
the direction of the Dublin Society, well worthy 
the attention of ee an in the he drill-hoſhander: 
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o bz rinnt and dau of Crops _ for | 
* heavy Clay Lands, and which are beft adapted 
to render Fallow unneceſſary. | 0, 0 
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ly an Efſex bx Farmer] in 

8 8 

Mr. Rack, er inept Sa „ 1 


i EY of crops s beſt adapted to prevent 
the neceſſity of fallowing our heavy clayey. 
lands is (with a little alteration) that you have 
mentioned in your laſt letter,“ provided ſuch lands 


are rich enough to bear thoſe crops. It is cer- 


tainly a principal part of good huſbandry to ſuit 
the land with an agreeable change or courſe of 
crops : But ſome of our ſtrong or ſtiff clay lands 
are ſo poor, that let the change be what it will, 
if we take more than two crops after a good 
fallow, it impoveriſhes the land to fuch a degree, 
that a ſummer fallow will not reſtore it to its for- 
mer ſtate. Experience has fully proved that fuch 
farmers as take but one crop, to a good fallow, 
off ſuch lands find it anſwer their purpoſe beſt. 
Many of our lands are ſo poor, that the ſecond” 
crop does not pay the uſual expence, W 
how much it hurts the next fore crop. 


dee Courſe of Crops in following letter. 


An 
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paratively ſpeaking, as he knows his horſes. If 


his horſes are in good condition, and occaſion re- : 
quire it, they are able to go a double journey, 
if nothing unuſual befals them. In like manner 


and it pleaſes God to ſecond our endeavours with 
2 ſuitable ſeaſon, will yield a good crop: but if 

we know that our land is not in condition to bear 
a good crop, we. had better fallow. it, There is 
no profit in · a bad crop: for although it coſts 
little, it not only yields little, but leaves the land 
in worſe condition than it was before ſuch crop. 
I now occupy a field which yielded me eight good 
crops ſucceſſively in as many years; though before 


we know our lands; if they are in good condition, . 


I took it, by being too often cropped, and by 


careleſs management, it became ſo foul as to pro- 
duce only eight buſhels of wheat per acre. © This 
change was effected by keeping it clean, by,ſea- 
ſonable ploughings, and a ſuitable courſe of 
Crops. Firſt, I made a fallow, and manured i it 
with dung. My courſe of crops were, 


1. Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover; 4. Wheat, 


I then ploughed up the land, and- gave it four 
dry tilths, with a ſowing tilth before I ſowed it 
in the ſpring, My fifth crop was oats ; the ſixth 

ORE clover 


would admit. The foil was a mixed'one; 
nung of clay and under'Joam ; and parr of it "hi 
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© eighth/ barky.. Bur ms land es nzar u large 
x ton. and had been mended with town-tlungy: for 
may years, 1 ploughet it as deep as the Thi 
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It appears to me, thar in many inflances; it 
the ſuitable wife of manures chat Wakes the 
improvement, racher dan ly TOC we cf 

| account for. 0 a „ N 
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We bod that net day dn e Al 
as any we know oft Tet 1 have found that by 
mixing theſe properly, ard laying ſultable quuh- 
| tities on as poor land as any in Fflex; the land 
yielded as good a crop as any 1 ever ploughed? 
I am therefore of the opinion there might in the} 
fame manner be found a proper mature for dl, 
ſtiff clays ; and when it is made rich enough; the 
courſe of crops: you We HELL would Us 
very well. 
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ture of manures for this perpoſe;; and hl 0 
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After a 600d falle, 11 
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T ben, 15 e 5 it in good order for bar. 
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object of the entire excluſion of the ſummer fal- 
lows, and is one e the een 
univerſally aſide. 7098 129 655 | 
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HE 'Turnip Huſbandry, . in- x, 
troduced, has proved equal to the great 
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5 proves i. your ele fommer Be 
than common, will be eſteemed ah improvement} 
and an improvement with which your farmers; 
| . A 


which may pombly be as eaſily introduced 26 the 


: baniſhed them from e ones. Ry 
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But it ought to be « grear'objeftwith-the Bac 
Society, to attempt at once perfes huſbatidry, 


other. This perlect hübandry is to baniſh fall. 
lows from vet ſtrong lands, as + have 


4 


The ey inci crop that will effe& n is 
Beans. * Suppoſe therefore, the Society ſhould-bf- 
fer a premium for a courſe of' crops to render 
ſummer fallowing unneceſſary on ſtrong lands, 
leaving the rotation of crops to the candidate; 
only ſpecifying the following as practiſed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom with great ſucceſs : 


th 


th 
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Wich belpekt to best, e 


mere article of leſſening the quantity of feed ſo 
profuſely chrown away in the broadcait method. 


will increaſe the crop. But would not this effect 


ariſe from fimply ſowing: a_leſs quantity, as it is Ne 


much cheaper than ſetting by hand? Much more 
might I aſk, would it not flow from Mr. Ducket's 
huſbandry ?—Thart. of trenching (very ſhallow) 


clover leys, ſo as to admit his furrowing plough, 
and dy that means drill as ſmall a portion as you 


| Ben's at nine inches * e ga 
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have uſed too much ſeed, and that fowing leſs is 

beneficial. The practice of ſerting by hand toes 
ann ann.... 

I am, with great regard, 

Tour moſt obedient fervent,” 
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do 5 of br Gentleman Farmer in Wits] 
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8 Ma. Race, 


N compliance with your OE I ſend you an' 
account of the culture and produce of a wy 


of potares laſt year 83 N 


. The field was four acres and a half, the ſoil 
very poor, being light, looſe, and ſandy, not worth 
more than 10s. per acre; it had been laid down 
with graſs two years. In January, I carried on 
ten waggon loads of dung per acre; and the 
month following folded it over with my ſheep, 
and then ploughed it as deep as the ground wou 
bear, and harrowed i it ſmooth. | | 


In March I 3 my potatoes, 18 buſhels 
per acre: I had them cut in two, three, or four 
pieces, according to their ſize, and let them in 
with iron bars, in ranks two feet aſunder, and one 
foot diſtant in the ranks. They were of the large 
white kind, with large eyes, but I know not the 

name, 
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buſhels per acre, or one hundred and fixty ſacks. 
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tou 


name. Seat back bien hand- 


hoed; and a little while after horſe-hoed them. 


The horſe-hoe I uſed was ſo conſtructed a ts 


earth them up at the ſame time, and performed 
the work ſo well, that 1 think it contributed 


greatly to the ſucceſs of the crop. -Nothing more” | 


was done till the latter end of October, N 2 I 
TI re 
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The produce was four hundred and "egy 


Any perſon bringing ſacks, and taking them on 


the packs _ Go _ _ 3 on ſack. 


RG: 


The . s of ſeed, 8 ung hoe- 
ing, and taking up, were as follows per acre: 


Eighteen buſhels planted per acre, at as. 
Cutting the ſaid 18 buſhels _— | 
Hand-hoeing 45. horſe-hoeing 28, per acre 
Planting per acre — 


an 0 ab _ 
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N. B. The mt inves und carrying. 
home not included, 


Produce 160 ſacks per acre, reckenad only 
at 48. a ſack & ä — 
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V 
mend ſtrongly and effetually the culture of 88 

| leaſt an acre or two of potatats annually in every 
 pariſk® for the uſe of the poor only; as they could 
not be e 

| this valuable root. 13 
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On the virtue of Aber ara Manure. 


[By » Correſpondent Member]. 1 
„Seurrkux, 


RON the enquiries I made when at Bath 18 
winter, I find that aſhes are but little uſed 
as a manure in the weſtern counties. As I have 
ſome reaſon to believe this neglect is owing to the 


Mie cannot but earneſtly recommend this gentleman's propoſal 
as an exceeding good one, Were the country pariſhes, where the pear 
are numerous, to plant potatoes at their own charge, and have them 
delivered out as a part of the weekly allowance made to paupers, it 
might have a good effect, and be mW 
many of the poor, in winter eſpecially, 


uſe 
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1 beg leave to affer you a few remarka on the ſub- 8 
ject, which ariſe. both from: my on obleryations - 


experienced the advantages ariſing from the me 5 
aſhes n nns I 


Ali aſhes i vegetable 3 gl 
tain fixed ſalt, blended with the earthy, particles; 
and from theſe it is, that the alkaline fals, called | 
pot-aſh, n &æc. are extracted. he] 


* Mortimer tells us, that aſhes of «ll kinds con- 
tain ih them à very rich fertile. ſalt, and that, 
therefore, they are the beſt of any manures far 
cold land, eſpecially if kept dry, and the ſalts be 
not waſhed away by the rains. One load of dry 
aſhes will be equally efficacious with two laads 
that have been kept wet: Two loads of the for, 7 
mer will be ſufficient for an acre. Aud that they... 


in the eaſtern and northern counties, where great 


F © a >, 


ſtubble, bean ſtalks, heath, furze, and , 


A _ ticularly 


* 


ſe 


and fromthe. accounts given by-thaſe whe have 55 = 


are very efficacious is experienced by many perſons ; . 


improvement has been made by wrong = + Fe” k 8 


2 e ee erben e Jn. 08 a. 5 "mn 
re Hand being of a calcarious quality, are par 
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 titularly beneficial to ſour tif ſoils: Bar: able 
Wand are very ſucceſsfully uſed i in che 
neighbourhood of London, Norwich, and ſoine 
other great cities, where. coals are generally burt 
as fuel. They open and meliorate elayey land 
arne een 9 „eee 
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| They: are alſo; very ſa: in Wg ino 
order grounds which have been dug for brick 
earth; as. is well ann in the n bourbooc ef 
: LON. =” 7 15 | #11 + 
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After ſpreading theſe aſhes on the clay tees 
they plough them in, not very deep, and then 
ſow horſe beans, or ſometimes lay them down 
with ray graſs, which moſtly ſucceeds very well. 


Pm ods A. 


Mortimer and Bradley both agree, that ſea- 
coal aſhes are the beſt and moſt laſting manure! 
for cold lands; and the fitreft to * worms ang) 
other * 

Even ſo early as in Mr. Worlidge' s time they 
were looked upon as excellent compoſt, When 
SF with horſe-dung. And he tells us, that 
they kill moſs and ruſhes in moiſt grounds. 


Aſhes 
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burnt, are a very good manure for moſt ind of 
foil.” Many farmers uſe them as à top-rtlling © 
for corn and graſs, but they ſhould never be laid o' 
in windy weather.” They ſucceed beſt juſt before 
rain or IE as theſe waſh them ines the foil. 
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"Page! 55 Its alſo a very good menue; elpe- | 
cy" if mixed with lime before they we Trent” 12 
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Ellis in his Modern Huſbandry. has Judictoutly 


obſerved; that there is a conſiderable "difference 


berween the an of e and "thoſe had the 
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If 3 be ſown ſo late as in | May, — peat 


aſhes in particular may be applied over it, or 


harrowed in with the grain, But aſhes burt 


from fat black peat, ſuch, as is dug about New- | 


bury in Berkſhire, and in "ſome parts of the Iſle 
of Ely, are of ſo ſulphureous' a nature, that far- 
mers are afraid to lay them on their barley ; nor 


do they dreſs their wheat with them dll tins in * 


the ſpring. 


J 


The earth, of which theſe rich aſhes are made, 
is taken from a black mooriſh ground, with nar- 
7 row 
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form of: a long brick, After being dried, -they 


which means their corn was þurnt. | But afger- 


ſufficient to be ſown over an acre. of wheat, peaſe, 
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are burnt in large heaps, adrinting e. 
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Thegteat uſe of thſe abes was diſcowered es 


| eighty years ago; but, like ſome other thingy, 


they ſoon fell into diſgrace. by injudicious ma- 
nagement; ſome people imprudently laid the 


on their lands in too lange quantity at a time, by 


wards they found that about eight buſhels went 


turnips, clover, rape, or ſainfoin; and yi 
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N | Theſe aſhes contain at leaſt BY the 3 
of ſulphur that is found i in any other. And theres 


fore, if ſown too thick, and a dry ſeaſon ſhould 


| enſue, they are apt to burn the N fibres 9 
| te corn. 
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They deſtroy ſlugs, on peaſe crops and other 


- grain, better than any thing. But no danger need 


be feared from the aſhes of peat or turf, which 
grow on ſandy bottoms,. and contain the roots of 
thyme and heath, 
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Tod loads of theſe aſhes are ſuffcient for an 8 


manure, the ground will. not only yield a large 
crop, but may be ſown conſtantly without fal- 
lowing for many years together. They ſhould be 
laid on in the beginning of winter, that the rain 
may the more eaſily diſſolve and 'waſh them in. 
Sir Hugh Platt tells us, that by manuring a piece 
of barren land in Middleſex wich theſe aſhes, in 
the year 1594, he obtained an excellent cop of 
ſummer barley. - | WALL 1h 
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Thaye in many experiments found Nets advan- 
tage from the ſoapers aſhes on cold ſour meadow - 
land, and am fully convinced, that if any farmer 
can procure them, including carriage, at the ex- 
pence of twelye ſhillings a waggon load, they will 
be the cheapeſt and moſt profitable manure he can 
lay on ſuch ſoils, N AI 
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acre of arable land; and by the aſſiſtante of this 
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Tg parcels "which accompany this contain 3 
quantity of the fing Bent Graſs ſeed in the 
| blade, and a little of the Creſted Dogſtail ; which, 
with what I have before tranſmitted to you, com. 
plete a ſmall collection of the graſs, ſeeds, for 
which a. premium has been offered by the Society 
for theſe three years paſt. The difficulty of cals 
lecting them has been much greater than I at firſt 
apprehended. But as a ſeparate cultivation of the 
good graſſes appears to me to be a great deſidera- 
tum in the ſyſtem of agricultural! improvements, 
and as the Society had . hitherto failed of obtain- 
ing any ſeeds to begin their experiments with, I 
vwas determined to procure, this ſeaſon, if poſlible, 
ſome ſeed of each of the ſorts advertiſed in the 


Society s liſt, os 


- In this purſuit, from the earlieſt part of 4 
ſpring, I made my obſervations on the ſeveral 


graſſes, as they occurred to me in my walks about 
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the fields, A thoſe particulie fields and 
meadows where each ſort grew in the greateſt 
abundance. . I picked ſpecimens of each when: in 
full bloom, and carefully compared them (being 
myſelf but a novice in Botany) with che deſerip -- 
tions of the graſſes given, in. Dr. Withering's 
Botanical arrangement. I examined them in their | 
growth from timé to time, and, when ripe, at- 
tended to. the e n with aan 
application. 
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Had I not akon theſe pra i 1 
ing my great deſire to accompliſh this my favaurite' 
ſcheme, I ſhould, moſt probably, have been un- 
ſucceſful ; or, if not wholly unſucceſsful, ſhould 
have collected ſo ſmall a quantity as would have 
been unworthy of the Society's acceptance. 

For the early graſſes, ſuch as the Annual Pa, 
Vernal, and Meadow Foxtail, though very con- 
ſpicuous when in bloſſom, (and indeed more ſo 
than many other graſſes;) yet, when their ſeeds 
ripen, are wholly overtopped, and almoſt obſcured 

by the tall oat, rough cockſpur, meadow feſcue, 
and other ſurrounding graſſes, which being. na- 
turally of a taller growth, and ſpringing in a 
warmer ſeaſon, conſequently: n with much 
greater luxuriance, 
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total deficiency of former years, that I ſhall at 
preſent prove to be the only labourer in this hat- 


EY this e 04060 


| have preſented to the Society a much larger col- 
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| to " 1 9 


1 had: neglefied 60 cultivate an a 
actjuaintance with them in theſr flowering fate, 
1 ſhould; moſt likely, have been deceived” 57 
_ their appearance at feed time, and have gathered 
improper ſpecies. . This I ſuſpected, ant, theres 
fote took that neceſſury precaution to guard 
againſt it. Beſides, the ſeeds of moſt of the graiis 
fall from the huſks within a very ſhort time after 
they ate ripe, and many of them before to ap- 
. pearance they are ſo : So/ that if they are not care. 
. fully and, conſtantly watched, „ few days negle& 
will deprive you of the opportunity of collecting 
them for the whole ſeaſon. This, I am afraid, 
vill prove an obſtacle not eaſily to be furmounted 
in the cultivation of ſome of theſe graſſes; though 
there are others of them, which I believe will be 
; (Gn the moſt valuable, that do not come ny 


Even with all my cre and attention I have not 
ſucceeded to my wiſhes. | I could have wiſhed'ro 


lection of the whole; being apprehenſive, from the 


veſt, But there is one fort, viz. the Meadow 
Foxtail, in which I have been particularly unfor- 
cutatez 
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out the huſks, when I judged the ſeed to be ap- 
proaching to ripeneſs, I found almoſt every ſced- 
veſſe} occupied by 4 ſoft ſubſtance, of n deep, 


1 f l 


ſtance proved to be a' congeries of animateules z. 
which, being ſhook out on à ſheet of white paper, 


ape and motion of thoſe inſets which art eften- 
times found in hams and bacon, and which are 


is 


flies, only GY A 


and ſituations, but it ſtill preſented the ſame ap- 
pearance. This deterred me from any farther | 
attempts to collect 1 it this ſeaſon; as it had been 
to no purpoſe to have gathered a large quantity 
of ſtraw, without the chance of obtainitig ſome 


felted with theſe inſects in every ſeaſon, I am not 
5 


C2 oe 


tunate; i —— tat 
no ſyſpicion'6f, af the time pf its bloſſomiag Ar 
that time I had remarked this ſpecies to be peeu· 
larly beautiful and houriming; bur, on rubbing 


yellow or orange colour} no ways reſembling 4 5 
ſeed. On applying the microſcope, this ſub- 8 


and ſeparated-from each other, diſplayed the exact 


known among houſewives by the name of hop: 
pers. The flies likewiſe, which theſe caterpillars - 
produce, were found to be very like een | 


; als | f N 0 
| Lexeinined this Sn Bs | 


Po 


ſeed from it. Whether it is uſual for it to be in- 


3 my wha 
of, that if it be not an extraordinary circumGanch 
it will lor ever · prevent the raiſing of this gtaſs 
px Need, from *. Perch ne 


i b_ 0 to-fubjoin b on noo of 
'the graſſes I have collected, in-the order they were 
found to ripen, with the view that they may 
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is to es the cultivation of Wee 
8 0 e We: 
. „ The firſt was the Ant Pal. Of this 1 

gatherrd a quantity ſo early as the month of April. 
Its ſeeds drop off before they are dry, and, to ap- 
Pearance, before they are ripe. The utmoſt care 
is therefore neceſſary in gathering the blades, with» 
out which, very few of the ſeeds will be ſaved 
It ripens from the middle of April, to ſo late, I 
believe, as the end of October; but moſtly diſ- 
appears in the middle of the ſummer. It grows 
in any ſoil and ſituation, but rather affects. the 
We, 


KY 


2. The ſecond was the Verdal. This coſt me 
more labour and time in collecting, than either of 
the other ſorts, owing to its being ſurrounded with 

| taller 
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.probably be of ſome: little uſe to the ate who 


a a iwas oa. 
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graſſes ag, the time of its A 
almoſt hid among them. If it be nat carefully 
watched when nearly ripe, and gathered, within a 
few days after it comes to maturity, great par 
of the ſeed will be loſt... The twiſted elaſtis' - _ 
awns, which adhere to the ſeed, lift them out of g 
their receptacles with the: leaſt motion from the 
wind, even while the ſtraw and ear remain quite 
erect. It was ſound moſtly in the moiſt parts of 
meadows; very little of it on dry paſtures. It 
flowers about the beginning of Mays 1 A 
nn 2 edi Pak! 
1304 97. I $4.5 ii TIO + 342 510 5918 

ok The. Wende we Fageil This occurred 
in moſt meadows, particularly near hedges. It 
flowers ſome what later than the Verdal, and is 
ripe the 5 end of Jung at wore. n Nei ai 

it ni. 51140 4s Jiomin ig naue: 

Albly. The, Flote Feſeue. IT bis was — b 
only in pools, wet ditches, and other very ſpringy 
places. Its ſeeds drop off with the leaſt touch, 
before, they, are nearly dry. It PIE 
e eee d S418 hi. 
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* The, Grams. Dina This. graſs: affects 


of chiefly the. dry parts of meadows though-it-is 
ith to be found on moſt good paſtures. It is more 
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| retentive 
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retentiv& of its ſeeds thafr either of che g⁰ν 
have met with'; it may therefore be üer 
to remain till the fkalks arc quite. dry. N Bien 
ſoms the NN of "Juris; rere b are 
eee July.” pp 57 17% 03 is. 
Pt $63 13 un Aide (CTR 

WE HELI 1 „ I fhonld rt 
Ger can che Great Hon j the flowering alles being 
of # much taller growth than the former: Det 
this eke Linnæan ſyſtemoforbids. One of "tht 
ſpecific characters af the common Pon CY 
vialis] in that ſyſtem -1$; that it contaihs on 
three florets in each little ſpike, which petfectij 
agrees witk this gras: Whereas the Great Pos 
Los Pratenſss | is deſetibed 2s containing foe, 
which anſwers to the foriner. I have obſerved 
this graſs to grow in great abundaner, even 80 
the excluſion of almoſt all other kinds, in thoſe 
places in meadows over which the water has-been 
conſtantly k the whole winter. 
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I am quite of opinion that this is- the graft 
which the very ingenious Mr. Andetſon, in Big 
Diſquiſitions on Agriculture, wiſhes to diſtinguiſh 
by the name of the Vernal ſoft Grafs; and which 


he is certainly miſtaken in - bas pm, Be to "be "0 
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Common Pen. The circumſtance of its fſouriſm- 
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Nr re. it is 625 | 


ing ſo mach wken almoſt conſtantly overflown, 
ſeems to premiſe, that it will prove # moſt valu- 
able graſs for water meadows, It flowers the 
beginning of June; tho” ſbmething later than the 
former,” and ripens the beginning of July. The 
panniele and'ſtalks may not be permitted to ſtand 
till they are dry like the former, but muſt be 
gathered before the ſeeds, are ſcarcely ripe, or 
the greateſt part of Learn: be ſcattered on the 
ground, 22 
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vibly. The wat s Feſcue. 1 apprehebd this 
to be the moſt valuable graſs of all. It was ob- 


ſerved to grow and thrive on lands of all quali- 


ties and in all ſtwations,.. from the drieſt upland 
paſtures, to the very moiſt parts of, meadows. 
It does not part with its ſeeds till ſome time after 
they ate ripe, and even quite dry. It makes the 
up . but: few [flawer-ftalks in proportion to its 
leaves. I am almoſt perſuaded,. that this graſs 
will hereafter. become as generally cultivated as 
Ray-grals | is at preſent, It flowers in June, and 
is hx in > July, Way 5 rb | 
G 2 3750. The 
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_ Btbly. - The ln Feſcue. This 3 ; 
univenſally. in - meadows; and rich paſtures. Is, 


rather a coarſe graſs, and does not retain its 
ſeeds near ſo well as the aner It enn 


June, and is ripe ig Alx. „ end aralt 


othly. The Yellow, Oar. This AE chiefly, 
in dry paſtures, , It retains. its ſeed better than, 
ſome others of the re z en in J une, and 


is ripe in July. n 


rn 1. 14 7 1.7, $3688 


10th. The Crelted' Dog - Which 1 is Lo 
very common graſs, affecting rather dry land; 
and is the eaſieſt of the whole groupe to colle& a 
quantity of ſeed he” 4 It flowers in June, and 


is ripe in July. OED 3 e 


' Laftly. The Fine Bent. This * the — 
in the Society's liſt, flowers and ripens its ſeed 


the lateſt of them all. It ſeems to be loſt the 


former part of the year, but vegetates luxuriantly 
towards the autumn. It appears to be fond of 


moiſt ground. It retains its ſeed till full ripei 


flowers the latter end 1 July, and is OO the 
latter end of Auguſt. 2 b ; 


I am, your moſt bude reibt 
| 6. SWAYNE. 


Pucklechurch, Sept. 15, 1781. 
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P. 8. Ie preſerved Pertnehs uf the above 
graſſes, and ſeveral others collected this ſummer, 
which 1 ſhall beg your acceptance of, as ſoon as 
an dee e N of r them 
with 3 | Tris | 
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ArTicts XII. 


| On watering Meadbws; and the Kinds of Water 
Ty yd oo Wn for chat i ug Ih 


SI 8E. | | bali, Aurel , 1783. 


OME time ſince 1 was favoured with your's. 
A variety of avocations of my own, and a 
ſevere illneſs of a great and good friend, whom 
I very much wiſhed to conſult, have occaſioned 
this ſeeming neglet. My experience and know- 
ledge of the ſubje& you are, in the name'of the 
Society, ſo flattering: as to requeſt 1 me to give, 
are very much at their ſervice. | Bag 


To the — « What water do the farmers 
in your county prefer?“ I can eaſily anſwer, 
That which has run ſome courſe, particularly 
(3 3 when 
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1 | ok irkis been affited by the rin f m hüt 
1 arable- lands, ſneep ; lights, &c.18c! Fhit Hun 
Ki general opinion of the watermay and faraets hen 
Ia they all agree that the leſs the wnter in trained 
"ia and the nearer they take it from the. xv, the 
4 ; 5 better it is, and the more it enriches the meas 
1 dows, particularly when afliſted- oY the run 1 of 
9 yards, &c. : 
Fl . a 
1 


* - 


When they are aſked to explain What they 
mean by being leſs frained ?” They ſay it is when 
the water is taken immediately out of the river, 
ſtream, &c. and conveyed upon the land, 2 
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If inſtead of returning into the river, it is gail 
conveyed upon the lands | below, and thus fe 
peated, it is then ſaid to have been ſtrained, and 
not ſo efficacious; hut if it is taken out of the 
ſtream again, after it has run ſome: way in -the 
courſe, it is then called head · water, and uſed 
with ſucceſs. This is nearly the general idea of 
the country. I own it has never been ſatisfactory 
to me, and T juſt hinted as much in the effay. | 


{ 


If an enquiry is made, Where, and which are 
the beſt water meadows? Theſe above us, En- 


que there, Thoſe above us are better than 
ours, 
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n te bas not * ee 
This muſt, — ſoan carry us very Acar 
the ſpring-head, | ei OJ! 111 2 211 2 3 37218691 >. ab 


ad beg to be eto, chat when I mention 
the fring bend, the particular ſpot - where che 
ſpring.riſes is not meant, but: as far below it as 


there is any appearance of ſprings. in or near the 


bed of the ſtream, which will oftentimes in ſmall 
rivulets be one, two, or more miles, below the 
ſpring- head. Nor is there a moment's; doubt 
but that at a very conſiderable diſtance below, 
there are many very good waterrmcadows, equal 
to thoſe higher up, but not in general che va- 
riety of ſoil, (for ſome, may be found better therę 
than at the ſpring-bead) Ow neee 
ſtances, e occaſions K. I. a 


This ſubject * * 20 8 n y aceentipn 
when I have been in meadows formed of à vari- 
ety of ſoils. Every one readily admits, that the 
ſame water, at the {ame time, will have different 
effects upon different foils ; ſuch as, a cold clay: 
a warm ſand, or gravel; and a boggy, deep, 
corky foul ; therefore toxething muſt be attri- 
buted to the ſoil. r n ige 


13601 ; i, 


| 64 | wee 


0 PEE | 53 88 1 
45 ene --Twiiptain myſelf more nals 1 b | 
Ml | clas the lands capable of 2 
= trio, or ben into three en Me 
* N = The firſt, are e thoſe land which" 451 abithe 
un. he ſpring-head.  /The foil of this divilioniis ll - 
Mil generally a light loam, tolerably firm thotigh wet, 
| * and not more than from ſix inches to a foot deep; 
Ft the under-ftratum a ſpringy gravel. This claß | 
| (as I. aid before) extends often much fun 
deen the irene) in er YR "ro pada f . | 
_ "The pens diviſion I 7hegia rodiftinguith who | 
the ſoil gets deeper and heavier, often inclining 
to a clay or clayey loam, with ſome gravel in it. 
(This ſpecies is very cold. and the graſſes ſpring 
late.) Under this claſs may be reckoned a black; 
ſpungey, looſe, corkey ſoil; the ſtream here, 
(which before was ſmall) becomes larger conſi- 
derably; and the lands on each fide, which before 


were narrow, now ſpread to a conſiderable breadth, 
'Under this diviſion the larger quantity of water 
rattle in this country falls. * | 

The t third diviſion is compoſed of thoſe unk 
which lie flat, the ſoil very deep and loofe, often 

© moraſs, the bed of the river a bottomleſs ooze; 

a ware 
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though moſtly" perſectiy clear, iſſuing immedi. 
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a ware Cannot well be erected — nor the 
water nee ee little uſe is therefore ever 
made of it. | | 
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Upon m the Arlt dirigos, ee , 


ately from the ſprings,” and without any foreign + 
aſſiſtance, has an amazing effect; the fertilizing 
quality is really aſtoniſhing. Meadows under 
this deſcription, if eaten quite bare in the month 
of May, will, in Ive, fir, or ſeven weeks, have 
as much graſs in them as the mower can throw 
out with his ſeythe, (half a erdwn an acre gene- 
rally given for mowing) from one to two and 
often three good waggon-loads an acre. Add to 
this, the herbage being better, is of more value, 
and the meadows juſtly eſteemed: the beſt; | 


Lands of the ſecond diviſion are certainly 
greatly benefited by the water being thrown'over 
them, perhaps as much as the other, confidering 
the difference of the two ſoils in their natural 
ſtate. This water has received all the advantages 
of the run of farm yards, ſtreet dirt, arable lands, 
&c. the produce is very great. The quality, and 
indeed the quantity, is (I believe) always in pro- 

portion 


19), 


| portion better or Ai e. de l und See 
ehe firſt Shin VIA omits, * 


| 4/24 0 »bam 
n under the chird deſcription, I have had 
no expetirnce in. I haye hardly ever heard !that 
any thing is made of them. Their prodtee 
1 ſedge, anda ae 
BN 82 e 

chick it 1 he hes the e 
diviGea of land is greatly improved by the wi 
ter's having been aſſiſted by the advenazion 
increaſe of the running of farm- yards, &c. fallig 
into it in its paſſage. And it is probable, that 
the firſt diviſion would be improved, if the ſecand 
diviſion of water could be conveyed upon its h 
whether equally ſo as wir its own. Waters 18/4 
queſtion. „ ec 985 if 


1 think I am juſtified in ſaying, that the ſecond 
fort of land would be vaſtly improved by the firſt 
diviſion of water being thrown over it. I ground 
my apinion upon an obſervation I have frequently 
made, that in a ſeries of dry weather, when the 
ſtream from the ſprings, as I imagine, could not 
have received any foreign aid, being conveyed 
over lands of the ſecond diviſion, and as clear as 
if it had ĩſſued immediately from the ſpring head, 

the 
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the Vegetative; powers, Seip (3th in. warm 
weather, haye been ſo wonderfully exerted, that 
in a few deys a heautiſul verdure has ſucceeded 
2 parched ruſty /appearance,.; Here I think, a 
queſtion' ariſes, Whether the ſoil, or the qua- 
lity of the water, contribute moſt. to make the 
firſt divion of land better chan che ſecond?” 
And I ſhould be very glad to ſee a reaſon, given, 
why perfectly clear water being thrown over the 
meadows in the warm months, and kept there a 
few days too long, not ſtagaated, ſhould, when 
draun off, leave a chick ſcum upon the graſs, 
which £00. becomes ſo! glutinous, n 4 
ſubſtance got ee * 


1 have juſt Gen a e es Mr. Young, Cay 
ing, that Dr. Prieſtley has given a new theory of 
vegetation, by his Phlogiſton, contrary to his 
opinion; and as the Doctor quoted page 11, Treas 
tiſe on Water-Meadows, in ſupport of it; Mr. 
Young wiſhes me to inform. him, Whether 
I did not know inſtances to the contrary ?” I 
am by no means equal to the taſk of entering 
into the merits of the diſpute, My experience 
juſtifies me to declare, that I have ſeen as great 
improvement upon land watered with quite clear 
water, as I ever did by thick muddy water. 

I have 
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e Nad the pleaſure to ſee Spie 
Wimpey's letter to you: I am happy to find the 


| ſubject treated in ſo maſterly a manner; and am 


| not ſurprized to find him differ ſo much from 


me in what he ſays upon land ſprings; they pro- 
bably have not fallen ſo much under his obſer- 
vation. ER TA LN 


under my ere. N | on in 


You will be pleaſed to Waste upon ans edits 
I by no means declare that the run of farm-yards, 
&c. is not aſſiſting ; quite the reverſe : I believe 
it does a great deal. All I contend for is, that 


clear water appears at and near the ſpring-head | 


to have every advantage the other has below, and 
that the quantity of herbage is greater and the 
quality better. The reaſon I ſubmit to the eu- 
rious; but viewed in every light, the quantity 
of land of the firſt diviſion is ſo ſmall compared 
with the ſecond, that in point of national utility 
there can be no doubt. 


And I candidly own, that there are ſprings 
iſſuing out of the bogs in heaths, of which no 


uſe is made, becauſe, they ſay, the water has no 
eariching quality belonging to it; but there the 
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ſoil is 3 inclining to.a/ moraſs, and, 
excepting in Nee winter, * water * out. 


38 7 $f vr 
Tam, Sir, 


Your maſt obeient bumble ſervant, 

i - GEORGE BOSWEL uus 
left vi cn 
P. S. The part of theory] en five in 
is every where ſurrounded by. chalk. hills, ſome 
near the ſprings, and GDP reread 
miles diſtant (viſible.) 3 
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On diueri Articles-of Norfolk Aale. 
[From 3 a Gentleman 515 near Norwith. | 2a 
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2 anſwet 0 your 1 the. ſetting of 
wheat, from my own obſervations dear home, 
and the information of others from different parts 
of this county, I find. it is become general, and 

this year almoſt uniyerſal, | owing in part, 
haps, to the high price that grain now bears. 
We 


oY t 1. 


We lere os ub 1 
tempted, any other courſe of ervps onονπτ linbily 
heavy lands than thoſe we practiſe on our light 
ſoils. Turnips well hoed twice are equally cul. 
tivated upon both, and without any material in- 
convenience to the farmer, or injury to the land, 
On the light ſoils, we feed them off with ſtock 
in the field where they grow: On heavy wet lands, 
we driew them and cry therm off in light ert 
to be eaten either itt fothe graſs or unpleughed 
n field, or in the houſes W 


6 I'S NC 11.2208 | 


I prefer the lod — much, and have 
always uſed it, although the greater part of mp 
farm would very well. admit of feeding them where 
they grow. My reaſons for preferring this latter 


method are, that there is ho waſte of the tornipe: 


that the food comes equally freſh to the bealks 
every day ;—that the protection from cold and 
wet weather, which the cattle enjoy in houſes, or 
well fenced and ſhedded yards, (as mite are) con- 
tributes very muell ta their heatch and-fatrenh 
(much more ſo, indeed, chan is generally 
eeived) and that by this means I collect and pres 
ſerve all their dung to be laid on ſucli field an 
at ſuch times, as will ber moſt beneficial to hs 


enſuing crops, Theſe advantages are ab- loſt ia 
| the 
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the method of feeding off the turnips: om the 
fields; for evew half the dung of ched beaſts; 
feeding in tle fields in che depth of wiirer, i lo 
by being dropt under the hedges ur e, t 
which aſter filling} thernſetves they fy for melver 
and warnthy Nr 5:99 200 290h, 7: en 
ao wing garb TN: ll fe 101 

The expence of carting Way an uro of tur- 
nips depends: on the goodneſs of che crop, and 
is from ten to fifteen ſhillings ; which although 
it is much more that fuved in the preſervation of 
the turnips from waſte, yet inclines the covetous 
and indolent to feed them off the land; for they 
flatter themſelves they have no waſte while they 
have lean ſneep or bullocks which will eat up the 
offal which the fat oies have left, not conſidering 


how much better their ſecond or ono r would 
thrive with clean and you food. 


| Alot! 097 $4 1454 en. er * 


You aſk me, if beans and wheat, alternately 
would not obviate the neceflity of fallowing heavy 
lands, and pro f avonfiderablelength'sf time 
a benefiria] mods of doping the growWav! As I 


have ndt experishced the ching, Leun budy con- 


jecture, i and-tell you; chat Tome Httle dt ſince 
I intended d have tried (the eipefitert oh to 
pieces of tiff wer wound which Iohave aid te 

graſs, 
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if the bean crops be ſometimes manurediſor, and 
always, well hoed;/:this: mode. /wouldi bei o 
| profitable one, and, fot any: reaſom I. Cn ich 10 


tte contrary, might endure ſor ever hu fill, 
à⁊s it does not raiſe winter food for cattlea A muſt, 
ſor the ſake of their dung, prefer turnips to it 


wherever they mm Oe) 0 r e T 
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| [From a Gentleman Farmer in Norfolk] 
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HE method of raiſing baley in in:-gerieral 
ſo well underſtood, that it may perhaps be 
ee in me to offer any thing on 
that head. But as the gaining a knowledge af 
the different modes of practice in diſffetent coun 


ties ſeems to be one part of your deſign, 4 will 
1 - 
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Sire een od blaat 


The beſt fol foe baten is that which adn 
healthy, rather light than ſtiff, but yet of ſuf- 
ficient tenacity and ſtrength to retain the moif- 
ture. On this kind of land the grain is always 
the beſt-bodied and coloured, the nimbleſt in the 
hand, and has the thinneſt rind. Theſe are qua- 
lities which recommend it moſt to the maltſter. 
If the land is poor, it ſhould be dry and warm; 
and when ſo, it will often bear better cotn than 
richer land in a cold and wet ſituation. 


In the choice of your ſeed it is needful to ob- 
ſerve, that the beſt is of a pale lively colour, and 
brightiſh caſt, without any deep redndfs, or black 
tinge at the tail. If the rind be a little ſhriyelled, 
it is the better; for that ſlight ſbrivelling proves 
it to have a thin ſkin, and to have ſweated in the 
mow. The neceſſity of a change of ſeed by not 
ſowing two years together what grew on the ſame 
ſoil, is not in any part of huſbandry more evident 
than in the culture of this grain, which, if not 
frequently changed, will grow coarſer and coarſer 


every ſucceeding year. . 
2 
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It has generally been thought that ſeed: birley 


would be benefited by ſteeping; but liming it 
has, in many inſtances, been found prejudicial, 
Sprinkling a little ſoot with the water in which 
it is ſteeped, has been of great ſervice; as it will 
ſecure the ſeed from inſets. In a very dry ſeed- 
time, barley, that has been wetted for malting, 

and begins to ſprout, will come up ſooner; wk 
| Produce as 22 1 1 as any other. ' 


If you ſow. ** a fallow, 3 N Gini 
at leaſt. At the firſt ploughing, lay your land up 
in ſmall ridges, and let it remain ſo during the 
winter, for the froſt to mellow it; the ſecond 
ploughing ſhould be the beginning of February, 
In March. fplit the ridges, and lay the land as 
flat as poſſible, at the ſame time harrowing it 


fine. But in ſtrong wet lands (if you have no 


other for barley) lay it round, and make Wi 
furrows to receive the water. 


I have often taken the following method with 
ſucceſs: On lands tolerably manured, I ſowed . 
clover with my barley, which I reaped at harveſt; 
and fed the clover all the following-winter, and 
from ſpring to July, when I fallowed it till the 
following ſpring, and then ſowed it with barley 

and 
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and clover as before. Repeating this method every 


year I had very large crops, but would not recom- 


mend this practice on poor light land. 


We ſow on our lighteſt lands in April, on our 
moiſt lands in May; finding that thoſe lands 
which are the moſt ſubject to weeds produce the 
beſt crops when ſown late. 


The common method is to ſow the barley- ſeed 
broad-caſt at two ſowings; the firſt harrowed 
in once, the ſecond twice; the uſual allowance 
from three to four buſhels per acre, But if far- 
mers could be prevailed on to alter this practice, 
they would ſoon find their account in it, Were 
only half the quantity ſown equally, the produce 
would be greater, and the corn lefs liable to 
lodge : For when corn ſtands very cloſe, the 
ſtalks are drawn up weak, and on that account 
are leſs capable of reſiſting the force of winds, 
or ſupporting themſelves under heavy rains, 


From our great ſucceſs in ſetting and drilling 
wheat, ſome of our farmers tried theſe methods 
with barley, but did not find it nfver their ex- 
pectations, except on very rich land. | 


H 2 I have | 


out, will alſo cauſe it to tiller into a greater num- 
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Ae el had tights: Ralls 0 
barley, which all produced good end long eng, 
and the grain was better than any other; __ 
method is too expenſive for general practice. In 
poor land, ſow thin, or your crop will be worth 
little. Farmers who do nor reaſon on the matter, 
will be of a os pores, Pos. Op lack u 
e 1 8 . 8 


When the darley is ſown and barrowed in, the 
land ſhould be rolled after the firſt ſhower of tai 
to. break the clods. This will cloſe the earth 
about the roots, which will be a great N 
to it in dry weather. EN ._ 


* 


| When the bak deve pdf 
month, it is a very good way to roll it aged 
with a heavy roller, which will prevent the ſun 
and air from penetrating the ground to the in- 
jury of the roots. This rolling before it branches 


ber of ſtalks; ſo that if the plants be thin, the 
ground will be Ry fled, and the ſtalks 
ſtrengthened. | i K. 1 


If the blade * too rank, as it ſometimes 
will in a warm wet ſpring, mowing is a muck 
berter 
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better betet une eng ie dhe wiring, 
becauſe the ſeythe' takes of only the runk tops, 
bur the ſheep being fond of the ſweet end of the 
ſtalk next the root, wil ofrewt bite fo elſe" 4 th 
mein * p Wogo 001 910% 55 
en e eee eee 

3y aaa 5 Wh i Kee e many 
of our farmer ufually get forty buſtiels 6f barley 
per acre from land of no extraocrdinaty qualiry. 
On ſome that is rich; 1 Have had fifty=rwo buſtick 
without manure bur I never ſow more chan ten, 
eam Me. e e | 
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Akricrr XV. 


On the Advantages of cultivating Turnips, | 
| Scorch Cabbage, Lucerne, 8e. 


[From — Farmer in Banane; 


GENTLEMEN, Ries March 6 wa 


PENG diſippointed of ſeeing your Secretary 
when I was at Bath laſt month, I take the 


liberty of communicating by letter, a few ob- 
H 3 ſervations, 


F 292 I | 


Redd which n 


on the number of cattle and ſheep which may be 
fed on crops of turnips, turnip-rooted. cabbages; 
and Scotch cabbages, of a.certain given weight, 
by which the comparative N .of hugh. "IT 
_ be a „ bi 

| When wag: are ke as many turnips as 
they will eat, (which ſhould always be the: caſe 


while they are fattening)! they will on an average | 


conſume near "Ore OY n (in 24 hours. 
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An acre e of lerne twice hace; will, if the land 


is good, produce about fifty tons; which will, 
on the above calculation, maintain one hundred 
ſheep fifty-two days. My ſheep _—_ ren 
renn a quarter. 
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'T urnip-rooted cabbage will produce from rwen; 
ty-five to thirty tons per acre; and for /pring-feed 
are certainly the moſt valuable crop within the 
whole circle of huſbandry, . They are invulne- 


rable to froſt, either in or out of the ground, 


When farmers are in the greateſt diſtreſs for ſheeps 
feed during the months of March and April, theſe 
are an unfailing ſupply, and afford more milk 
for the lambs than any other food whatſoever: 

They 
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1 
They are alſo a firmer and more ſuhſtantial ſudd 
than turnips, even if the latter couldi ehe had 
good in chat ſeaſon. L have kept them out of 
the ground near twelve manths, through the en 
tremes of heat and cold, and at the end of that 
time, a very few excepted;/ they were all ſound. 
4 Met og. ai n, i win via 
As the room.of:ghis plant ins firmly fined in 
the earth, it is leaſt trouble: to feed them off; but 
if you want to plough early, they may be dran 
with a prong, and if thtown on a dry paſture, | 
they will keep equally; good | for ſheep in; the; 
ſpring. An acre of «turgip-rooted cabbage, will. 
maintain one be 2 month, and ſome- 
times five ens. 
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Scotch. cabbages, if hap be the true 8 
firm kind, are never affected by froſt, a fewiof 
the outſide leaves excepted. On land/nokwarth, | 
more than twelve ſhillings ꝓer acre, I have had 
fifty- four tons per acre. An ox will in common 
eat about two hundred pounds in ag hauts. 


Twenty oxen therefore may be kept near five 


weeks on an acre of cabbages of that Velght; but 
as the crops in general are not fo large, we will 
reckon only a month, which will be cheaper than 
a ſcore of oxen can — kept on any. other food. 
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. twenty e 
fiſtaen pounds of Scotch cabbages in twenty · ſonꝶ 
Hours. An acre eee eee 
ä 5 Cas... 
2416 even 

ee PN man fea with cabbage, 
their dung is more in proportion than when fed 
_ with turnips, which go off more in urine ; ar with 
hay; which is of too dry a ſubſtance, If the cabs 
intervals may eaſily be kept free from weeds by 
the' horſe-hoe, and the roots of the plants will 


receive great benefit by the ground being thug 


loofened about them. Cabbages being .a meli« 
orating crop, they do not en * 1 
nee in. 
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plant which merits every poſſible encouragement. 
Some years fince 1 divided a field of two acres 


into four parts, and ſowed it vickLacerne, is ON 


following manner 2 
iſt part in drills three feet aſunder. | 
2d part in drills two feet ditto. 
ad part in drills one foot ditto, 
4th part broadcaſt, 

ys The 
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ſced was ſoum an the gt of April; on the t 
of Auguſt I cur'the whole field, OED 
amg part ſeparately. belli yl: om bes 

„ o nenen £5 | 

That . paid 
about half rhe weight of that ſown broadcaſt, and 
the reſt in propbrtion, leſſeuing as the width-of 
the rows increaſed. Having been taught to be- 
lieve, that the the · ſert drills would produce na,, 
I was diſappointed in finding that crop to be the 
leaſt of any in the feld, and too haſtily repro- 
bated the drill method of ſowing it. I was how- 
ever adviſed by a gentleman ho underſtood the 
culture of this graſs better than myſelf, to let 
the whole field remain three years, to give it a 
fair trial before I paſſed judgment. I did fo. 
The ſecond year the difference was greatly in ta- 
vour of the three-feet drills; and in the fourth 
year they had a very decided ſuperiority. I then 
found the true ſtate of the caſe to be as follows: 


During the firſt year the plants in every part of 
the field were nearly equal in goodneſs; but as there 


was a much greater number of them on an equal 


ſpace of ground in the part ſown: broadcaſt, the 


erop muſt of courſe be heavieſt there; theſe plants 
being 


4 "Fs 206. 1 N. 

. 
courſe of eee eee, 
Anills be hift er, Spread uraninglge 


and nearly filled up the, ſpaces bagween: theo | 


The produce of one root being more than that 
of any ten roots in the broadcaſt part,  whichjby 
ſtanding too cloſe, were ne and could 
W. een in en ue the others. 1 
170 i. 159991 ter " 0/188 

1 fourth yeas;; che alodiien of a 
feet drills was more than double the broadcaſty 
and being adapted to the horſe- hoe, were: kept 
free from weeds, and earthed up at a ſmall ex- 
u in n of the other. 8 5 


alas 


At the end as the: fourth year, 1 bed vÞ - 


the broadcaſt part, and planted it afreſh with roots 
from the one-foot drills, in rows three feet apattf 
The firſt ſeaſon I thought they ſeemed ſtuntedy 
and would come to nothing, but the following 
ſpring they ſhot forth W and were 
* to the other. 

Tranſplanted Lucerne never produces any thing 
the firſt ſeaſon ; but in the ſecond, it is generally 


as good as that of three yours growth a has 


never been moved. 3 
| Weeds 
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Weeds are the greateſt enemy to Luterne,/ and 
the eaſieſt and cheapeſt way of keeping the crop 
clean is to ſow it in drills of ſufficient width to 
admit the horſe-hoe ; which not only deſtroys 
them at the (leaſt. poſſible expence, but greatly 
promotes. the growth of pas FIEw by MOT 
them up in the * 5 
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| AnTICLE XVI. 


On the Utility of thoſe Clubs called by the FIN | 
Friendly Societies, in Country Par: iſhes. ot 


GENTLEMEN, 


] HAVE been a Subſcriber to your Society from 
its firſt Inſtitution, although from the remote- 

neſs of my ſituation it has not been in my power 
to attend more than one of your Meetings. Ha- 
ving however . conſtantly received your Annual 
Premium Books, I have with pleaſure ſeen. a a 
number of the Premiums judiciouſly offered, not 
only for the advancement of Agriculture, Plant- 


ing, 


"a eb dit ae e net at : 
Oy Te ny Sc. : 

| wry bt af 44-4 nth 
el Teese weh een either in Soviet 
or in Individuals,” to promote uſefal Knowle 
improvements in the neceſſury Arts, and happls t 
neſs in collective and civil Society, F'with to point ll ; 


out one ſubject which ſeems, in a particular man» 
ner to merit your attention and W 1 


| This is, the eſtabliſhment of Parochial Friend 
Societies among handicrafts men and poor labour- 
ers; where theſe have been eſtabliſhed, and cons 
ducted by prudent rules and regulations, they 
bave proved very comfortable reſources ta many 
individuals, when age or affliction. has diſqus- 
lied them for labour, and alſo leſſened be 
expences. | 14 
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The Funds raiſed by theſe Societies may. 
conſidered as ſo much money ſaved from the alt 
houſe, to be applied in times of neceſſity to th 
beſt of purpoſes; and as each member conti 
butes only three-pence a week, it is ſcarcely: felt 

dy individuals. But the advantage and relief 
which /even ſhillings à week affords to the cl, 
the lame, and the aged, is very comfortable; and 
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a from ae * 
bur to their parſe or rn. 


bf 0 
che wiſeſt maxims in the code of human policy ; 
—namely, that it is i in the peer of the mary 
to belp the few; I think they merit p lie encou- 
ragement and ſupport. Therefore, if your finances 


guineas better than in e 
following import: 


64 Thar Phe 4 
given to the moſt numerous Society of this kind, 
of not leſs than forty members, which ſhall, within 
the year 1783, be: eſtabliſhed: by labourers and 
handicrafts- men, in any country town. or -pariſh 
where no ſuch Society is at preſent: inſtitũted. 
The ſaid premium to be claimed as ſoon as the 
ſaid Society of not leſs than forty members has 
ſubſiſted- one year. 4 

4 

« All ads be accompanied with a certi- 
ficate ſigned by the Miniſter and Churchwardens 
of the Pariſh, containing an account of the num- 
ber of actual members, + and thinly as HEE 
cupations.“ 

1 have 


will admit, you cannot, perhaps, beſtow a few 
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I have oreflined ho e d dhe prophtulnd 
this principle, that whatever tends to make” our 


labouring poor induſtrious and good economiſts, 


while in health, and to render them comfortable 


when under affliction, is worthy your conliders- 


tion; and that theſe friendly Clubs or Soy 
have fuch a ON” is, I think, eleven 


8 poor man flattered with the key of e 


. ſhillings per week in any future ſicknels; | 


will either work extra hours for the three - pen 
he has to pay, or ſave it from the ale-houſe. Aster 


he has been ſome years a member, it becothes 


habitual, and the fear of loſing all the money ht 
has paid in, by forfeiting all the advantage he 
as a member is entitled to in cafe of accidents'0 


Ulneſs, will operate ſtrongly in preventing 7 


from declining his ſubſcription. 

I have talked with many poor. men who: are 
members of ſuch Societies, and they allbtell mt 
they live as well as before, and find no difference 
at the year's end from having paid three- pence 


week to their Club;—to uſe their own language 


ce they don't feel it. But in times of ſickneſs, 
when they could not labour, they have joyfully 


felt the comforts which their little public fund 


yielded them. Yau 
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ſo long on the ſubje& ; but as it Rrikeg mejforci- 
bly, I wiſh to impreſs 2 W 8 ne 
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N. B. We hope it will be a ſufficient apology to our benevolent 
correſpondent to inform him, that as his letter did not come to hand 
till the day after the'$ociety's annual | Meeting, the premium he has 
propoſed could not be adopted this year. We are one with him i in 
opinion reſpeRing the utility of Friendly Societies among the poor, 
and aſſure him that hib letter will 4 
this Society. 4 70 90 07 eee HAD lee e 


ub 1 a 2: 
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Sundry Hints communicated, by diferent Cor- 
reſpondents; © 
, 
GENTLEMEN, © ' a 


N the year 1740, the Sieur de la Revere, at 
Paris, obtained à patent for making flannels, 


'velvets, and icther ſtuffs, of the cottony down 


of the Apotynum, on Dogs bane. When I was 
in France abouttthe year r), I ſaw ſomne. of this 
— kndidagend> Chas it anſwered very 

| well, 


: 7 
4 | ABer $1563 inne . 8 SIN i 07 
| I I alſo found thar this betten half % hawk 
| highly eſteemed there for ſtuffing eaſy chairs, ſet- 
tees, and ſtools, and alſo for quilts, which gen 
30 Ny a e we CO 
1 * elaſtic, £28" $1 
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| The great quamities of this/down or eohll 
p* whith our hedge-rows produce every autumall, 
might, I think, be applied to ſome ſuch uſts 
this country, as it appears to be of the AY 
as that uſes in aner. * 0 
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I beg bk, ener, to PO, car yu 
Society may direct a trial to be made; and if it 


Fucceed, that a premium may be offered f. 
| waging it into common ue. 
W. I 


— 


— on which 1 | 
you may at firſt view appear, 1 flatter myſelf yoy 


will not deem me impertinent in wiſhing to have 
a remedy pointed out for an imconvenience which 


| has long been felt and complained of. | 
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Gravel ili ſore; of thr den e va 
neceſſary. ornaments. in gentlemen's gardens, but 
the difficulty, of keeping them e green 
moſs is ver e y5vis N 5 Mar- 17 


on Viech l e n e e 
i weste Uk gr b anfidergtion. hes, i 
ther it might not be expedient for vou to offer a 
ſmall premium for the diſcovery of a cheap, eaſy, . 
and effectual method N OI it, and pre- | 


yenting its — 


CT „„ „ 


A GARDENER. 


LAN ny the ale 4 crope i e | 
well as grain, might be much improved, and the 
quantity conſiderably increaſed, by a' change off 
ſoil and argon, or, in in other words, * changing 
the ſeed. | 


16 . ' 
129 3 1 1 l. 11 4 


I ſome years unce ſowed a aal field "wich I 
marl graſs ſeed, which I procured from a gentle- 
man in Kent, and the crop was much ſuperior to 
that of another field ſown with the ſame kind of 
graſs which had been Taiſed j in the neighbourhood; 
although the ſoil, and the quantity c of red Ven | 
per acre, were the ſage. | 
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er eee Ade er weſe 
of vegttation, whith no theory cun account fer; 
White the effect, ate evident, the cauſe remain 
anexplicable. Experience therefore is d bel 
director, and that ſeems uniformly to prove 
urility f à change of feed in aof ewery pech. 
Gucken of e e e nen Rare 
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Tat following compoſition wing an eic 
colouring for pales, gates, rails, barn, and other 
outhouſe doors, &c. I take the liberty of recom 
mending it to your Society i in ene and i to 
the public i in * | | 
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Melt twelve ounces * reſin in an iron pot 0 


Kettle; add three gallons of train oil, and three 


or four rolls of brimſtone; and when the reſin 
Ja brimſtone are melted and become thin, add 
as much Spaniſh brown, or red, or yellow oker, 
(or any other colour you want) firſt ground fine 
with ſome. of the oil, as will give the whole us 
deep a ſhade as you like. Then lay it'on with 1 
bruſh as hot and thin as you can. Some days 


after the firſt coat is dried, give it a ſecond. It 
will 
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As a F that 
attend the planting or ſowing wheat in drills, and 
the immenſe ſaving of ſeed by that method, 1 


beg leave to mention the followin ng 9 


which Al Fithin My own obſervation. 


Some years Gince, Mr. Wheetly, of Marth | 
in the county g Cambridge, planted an acre of 
land with wheat, leaying a foot ſpace between | 
every two kernels : The whale acre took up half 
a peck and one pint of ſeed, and the produce was 


thirty-nine buſhels. 


Many of « our belt — are now Gn into the 
method of planting their wheat as they do in 


Norfolk, and their fucceſs has overcome the moſt 
obſtinate prejudices, Which the common People | 
entertained againſt ſo excellent a practice. They 
generally plant about two. pecks Per acre by hand, 
and moſtly on cloyer lays, at five ſhillings and 
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lix-pence expenge. Mour Society can never turn 


ing ob bject ect than 
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their attention a0 4 PF int 
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their endeavours to extend it are ſuccelsful, they ö 


Parliament of Dijon in France, finding that the 
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will deſerve Wer the nation. 
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0 quart of turnip-ſced add one une 
brimſtone finely powdered, putting both into 
bottle large enough to afford to afford room to 


_ ſhake them well together every day for four gr 
five days previous to ſowing; keep the bottle 


well corked. This has by long n been 


proved never to fall. F 15 
en e 6. K. 
8 RN ne 1148 
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| Method of apron Waenils i in Wheat, en 


Monsnus de Broſſes, firſt Preſident of the 


inſects called Weevils had got among ſome wheat 
at one of his farms, tried almoſt every method to 


get rid of them, but in vain, for his granüries 
ſtill continued infeſted with this voracious inſect. 
At length, being informed of a method to deſtroy 


them, 


SITE RX 
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them, which was quite ſimple, and not expenſive, 
and which had been ptactiſed with ſucceſs in the 


province of Poictou, he ſet about it in the fol- 
lowing in MANUET ee | 8 


He got t toe Ae eicher which he Mis 
the wheat that was infeſted, and infour hours time | 
the weevils came out from all parts, diſperſing 
themſelves over the walls in ſuch numbers, that 
in many places they were quite black with them; 


and by this An they, were all 1925 deſtroyed. 


The ſavell of jobſters, particularly: if left un 
they ſtink, always proves fatal to theſe inſects, and 


yet will not in the leaſt affect the corn. This 
remedy ſhould be uſed as ſoon as r weevils 
appear, or begin to make their neſts,” 5 


_ et A... 
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Ax ricrz XVIII. 
On the Rot in "Sheep. | 
fran Farmer near Orkan, 


— 


GENTLEMEN, 


Have examined many ſheep infected with 
the diſeaſe in the liver called the rot, I beg 
permiſſion to trouble you with a few remarks 
85 by”: thereon, 


Fre 1 wk 3 Han. 
excite farther ene quiry ines che ture of cls FRY 
l. üben e eee egg 
n _ 
3 hat! it is occaſioned by the inſects found in che 
liver, and whicha are called flukes, i is very evident: 
But to account hh chelr * into the kes 


| hot fo e 
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| 71 — 28 | wo 


" am of a 9 0 that U are balls 
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with the ſheep' s food while'in the <8 Tate. The 
comtnon, or moſt obvious ohjection to that opt 
nion is, that this inſe& is never found but 
the liver, or ſome parts of the viſcera, of ſheep 
that are diſeaſed more or leſs; and that they mu 
therefore be bred there. 4 


But this objection will loſe 4rs-toree; "when 4 
conſider that many inſects undergo ſeveral changes 
and exiſt under forms extremely different from 
each other. Some bf them may therefore ap- 
pear, and be well known under one ſhape, and 
not known to be the ſame under a ſecond ar 
third. The fluke may be the laſt ſtate of ſome 
aquatic animal which we at preſent very 'wAll 
know under one or other of its previous forms. 
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ſheep ma on wet ground cep, take mul- 
titudes of theſe quay or egg, in wich theirfacg.; 
and chat the mach and viſcera of the ſheep 
being a proper aidus-[for;-them,. they. of cue 
hatch, and appraring in their fluke, or aſt Rae, 
feed on the liver of W INITUY 
diſorder. | 
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On Killing A 35 18 which was ſeemingly 
in good health, I examined the viſcera carefully, 
and in ſome of the paſſages leading to the liver, 
(which appeared turgid) I found a whitiſh thick 
liquor, which appeared 10 he all in motion. On 
applying a pocket glaſs, I found it contain thou- 
ſands of theſe flukes, which were apparently juſt 
hatch'd, and about the ſize of mites. Theſe, if 
the ſheep had not been killed, would probably 
have ſoon obtained their uſual ſize, _— _ 
its deſtruction. | | 


I am therefore of the opinion, that if cxperi- 
ments were made by ſame of the faculty, to diſ- 
cover what would moſt ſpeedily kill theſe inſects 
when taken freſh and alive from a diſeaſed liver, 
it might lead to the diſcovery of ſomething that 
might have the ſame effect when given internally 
14 | as 
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Ae we find rid 


in the bodies of animals, and why ma ide ue 

in the liver of a ſheep?” Miller ſays; that parſley | 

is a good remedy for the rot in ſheep: Suppolba 

ſtrong decoction of this plant, or the oil extrafte 

from its ſeed, were given to _ Re OO 
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N anſwer to your enquiries reſpecling our me⸗ 
thod of laying down fields to graſs, and the 
ſeveral ſpecies of graſſes moſt profitable, be pleaſed 
to accept the following remarks, which I hope 
will not be wholly unſatisfactory to your ingen 
and ee Went. n 


The 


ie 
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September is dhe beſt ſeaſon, for ſowing! graſs. & 


ſceds, as there is time ſor the roots of -theyaung 
plants to fix themſelves before the ſharp froſts ſet 
in. It is ſcaroꝶ neteſſary to ſſay, that moiſt wea- 
— is beſt for ſawing; the earth deing then warm, 
the ſeeds will vegetate immediately; but if this 
ſeaſon prove unfavourable, they * n | 
well the a March following. 83%; * IA 
Nn „netto a60};.57 „un nor 
If; you We have fine paſture, eee | 
foul land. On the contrary; plough it well, and 
clear it from the roots of couch - graſs, reſt harrom, 
fern, broom, and all other hoxious wreds. If 
theſe are ſuffered to remain, they will ſoon get 
above, and deſtroy your young: graſs. Rake theſe 
up in heaps, and burn them on the land, and 
ſpread the aſhes as à manure. Theſe ploughings 
and harrowiugs ſhould be repeated in dry wea- 
ther. And if the ſoil be clayey and wet, make 
ſome under - drains to carry off the water, which, 
if ſuffered to remain, will not only chill the graſs, 
but make it ſour. Before ſowing, lay the land as 
level and fine as poſſible. If your graſs-ſeeds are 
clean, (which ſhould: always be the caſe). three 
buſhels will be ſufficient per acre. When ſown, 


harrow it in gently, and roll it in with a wooden | 
roller. 
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| Hots by teln feed, which, if relledt ta f A 
\ Loon come op, and-overtake the reit. ; "a 


v5 2 ties? wy 


b e air yo d wovidtoagds vir on iba 
Ia Norfolk: they ſow clover with xheir graile, 
particularly with ray- gruſs; but this Thould an 
de done, except hen the land is deſigned thr 
graſs only three er four years, 'bocauſc qcicheral 
theſe kinds will last long in che land. 
you intend it for a continuance, it is better 9 
mix only ſmall ate Dutch! chovor; ar mari 
graſs, with your-other..grafs feed; and nut 1 
han eight pounds to an acre. Pheſe ane xbading 
plants, ſpread cloſe on the ſurface, and male the 
ſweeteſt feed of àny foricattle. In the foblowiny 
Ipring, root up chiſtles, hemlock, or any lavge 
Plants that appear. The doing this while qhe 
ground is foft enougk to permit your drag 
them by the roots, and before "ys bed, "wil 
"ws = en Fit as afterwattls. - \ 
i 

The common method of he in laying 
down fields to grafs is extremely injudiciets. 
Some ſow barley with their graſſes, which wht 
fuppoſe to be uſeful in ſhading them, withent 
conſidering how much the corn draws away tht 


nouriſhment from the land. | | 
1 od 


m— wo A cas a a > @ ot BD 2 x 
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g d, which wenns befldbe filling the land wich 


e cbbith and wWeedb, währt they ihtend ſor dry foils 
way have come from tnoiſt, where it giow natu · 
alles, WH rally, and bite vera The conſequence is, hat 
de ground, inſtead of being ' covered with u good 
for thick ſward, is filled with plants unnatural to it. 
The kinds of gta which 1 weed choke to 
bn BY cultivate in pattereclands ure, dhe Ratio! Nice. 
er to 


dow, Crecping, and nne Bent, the Fox-tails, und 
Creſted Dog tut, tte Pots, the Feſeees, \the 
Vernal, Oat-graſs, and the Ray; or Nye- grab. 
I do not, however, approve of ſowing all theſe 
kinds together ; for not ro mention their ripening 
at different times, by which means you can never 
cut them all in perfection and full "vigour, vo 
kind of cattle are fond of all alike. © 
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Horſes will n eat hay which oxen and 
cows will thrive upon; Theep afe particularly fond 
of ſome kinds, and refuſe others. The Darnel- 
graſs, if not eut before ſeveral of the other kinds 
are ripe, becomes ſo hard and wiry in che ſtalks, 
that few 2 care to eat = 


4%) - = A ; , 
Such — as with a — aecount 
of the above mentioned graſſes, will be amphy 
gratified 
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ed in conſulting Mr. 1 on i 
ſubject. He has treated it with great Judgment 
and accuracy, and thoſe who follow his direction 
in the choice of their graſſes will de under a 
ſmall obligation to him for 9 lub 
eee 6 8 ents ro Io wy 105 
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4 SEL de? JT 4 it 
- The principgl.thing.in eb cligios; of ara 

to for only ſuch in the fare field an ripen E 

the ſame time.“ By this means you will get finer 

hay than by any other method, and. n 
bs wrouble in mat. 29s. het 41 
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1 am, > your moſt humble ſervant,” 
"4 s 
or what kinds 8 the render will find an 9 
the Rey, Mr. — 5 very ingenious letter, page 76 "vl 
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o, the Culture of Rope, or Cole. i 
[From a Correſporident Member! in Eher! 
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. pon thn to your requeſt, I take the eat- 
: lieſt opportunity of giving you an account 
bes the method in which rape-ſeed is cultivated in 
this 
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this nh Where it is ied In args ee 
and to thee advantage. fd, 1,28 £5 £454 R 
e en e Enos da, doBO 

This plant will do on alot any ſoil; but ſuc> 
ceeds beſt on thoſe that are deep, raced 


bottouy with manure Re he eta 
8 0726 393 RIES 103.24 

We * plough up the fallow-early:in 
ſpring, and let it lie till the. latter end of —_ | 
We then plough it again, after which we harrow 
it down, and lay on a coat of manure. After 
this is ſpread, we croſs-plough-it again in May, 
and get it in fine uch by che _ of e 

ie 

About thi Bal of: ©Jaly; or we art rai "oli 
that time, we ſow the ſeed; about half a peck on 
an acre. The ſeed is ſcattered with three fin- 
gers, broadcaſt, and the . en 
and rolled. n ng 10 


In 9 hoe it in the manner we do 
turnips, ſetting the plants out at about à foot 
diſtance, and clear out the weeds. This. hoeing 
colts three ſhillings" an acre, but it renders the 
plants much ſtronger than they otherwiſe would 
be, and makes them produce more ſeet. 

If 


\ 


x ol 
4 
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2 and the price laſt year was e Whos 7 
. pounds per lat 


it on a floor made in the field, and covered 


{\ 


ry . ts Bad mi 0 <1 u ö hb 
plans from the thicker part, in #he later anda 


4 


October, or beginning of November, which an- 
fers much better than tranſplanting them 1 in 


January ; for in the latter caſe, ſhould a Thar 
froſt ſucceed, they would be moſtly killed foam 
not R rooted ; ; otherwiſe the e froſt i 
r i $, 
1502/3 81596 «3 i 
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. The plants whan cnn are in great 4 
from ſlug who prey on them voraciouſſy. The 
beſt way of preventing this is t ſtrew yet i 
plants a mixture of ſlaked lime, and wood - ah 
ten buſhels of lime, and fifteen of aſhes, ;aue 
enough for an acre. This not only geſtroys 
inſets, but promotes the growth of the crop 
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1999 


a large cloth or aggon- tilt. The ſtraw. and 


chaff are burnt for the ſake of the aſhes; but 


ſometimes, 


1 


"7 ee (6 


1 


ſometimes, Wheti' the Kills” ate' Very? Sking: we 
uſe them” for inclefing fences in our farm yards, 
r N. ere el qty 


+05 e I wis bes 


„ 16 
of wheat after it. This plant ſhould: not, how- 


ever, be ſown two years together on the ſame 
land. e ONES 
cabbages. | — | 


Moſt of 6ur farmers ler the reaping, thraſhing, 
dreſſing, and putting the ſeed up for market, to- 
gether with making the floor, 10 fix-pence per 
buſhel; and when the crop is good, the men 
make e 5 


en, 


22% 


If the ſeeds are large, black, and free Fram ced 
ones, we reckon it good. If the crop be kept 
long before it is ſold, it ſhould. be laid very dry, 
otherwiſe it will loſe its colour, and be much 
damaged, 


3 8 


12 


Some of our farmers ſow rape-ſeed merely for 
the ſake of the. winter-feed it affords our cattle. 
It is the moſt fattening of any , winter-feed for 
ſheep. They will thrive more on rape-ſced plants 

| in 


5 * F 128 1 
| AN 


| ene thoyonae nips Fs A in 
ſoon. after Michaelmas. In this caſe, hen the 
crop is fed off, we plough is vp early in the ſhrins 
95 and e have a good crop of e this 


'  great,care and pains do clear the-Jand, of dhe tape, 


| feed plants, which would, if nor. deſtnayed; ſoon 
grow up aboye the barley, and injure the crop, 


And beſides, whenever rape-ſced is at, a tolerable 


price, it is not Ling the _ of i it to feed it off 


There: is one thing to do obſerved in ploughing 
for rape, which in general is little attended to; 
and that is, when you plough for ſowing, plough 
north and ſouth, if your field will admit of 1; 


and then the land when ſown will lie full faced to 


the ſun, and receive a greater ſkare of its influence, 


The greateſt inconvenience that attend his 
plant is, that its ſtraw is neither good for ſtoyer 
or manure; but we burn it into pot- aſh to wy 
rable . d Le zi S 
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If theſe few hints prove in any degree aries 
tory; app e pleaſure to nat 


Tour's, &. 
© Birch, hd Ca e * 
| | Amicus 
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e 2664; eobld. bs leqioaing and 
8 IR. % 11, 3603, el Hilke cli 1p ö 
your letter bf" Debember 267) reuched I= 
me in due courſe, wherein yo. AHD H 
that Burnet is a gtaſs but little cultivated in 
Somerſetttürel Abd requelt my Wioughts oh tg 
vlefulneſd. IAC all times be happy in Com-! 
municatig ay: thitis that thay tefid 2 
the views bf à Sbiety eſtablimed bn io liberat a4 
plan as that of Bath; and therefore it is with? 
pleaſure that I comply with your — ſo far as 
the 1 of the ſutject wi ahnt 
3 e 2289944 ei bagl cg A en asg 
Burner is net generally calvin in this | 
county; but ſome of our moſt InteMgent far“ 
mers haye nnn em yeats with-eotifidetdbls | 


ſucceſf5; - oO WIWOUW 263 HY 419 10; arb. q222 Luv | 


I appretiend that one principat end b atat 
having been more avcended to, is the gbodheft 
of our ſoil, which witl produte other crops that 
in general pay better than Burnetiiit Bur: this 

Vol. II. K 0 
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12 reaſon which ought not 1 e il edt 


tries which abound with poof and, to which'this 


| plane i is better el a we RR. x Kh 


The Ealtivativn"of this NafrH tende h 
one principal advantage, beſides that of Het r. 
quiring a rich foil; which is, that it pro de in 
excellent winter N | are aux nd 
ee l: tw. Slug n l + 


TIT, 7 211. as 1 2 21 35 1505 


* nicks indeed mention ſeyeral 4 ovens 00k 
It makes good, butter. It neyer blows or. ſwell 


opts It is fine paſture 15 9 Ip bn + 
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even dry chalk il, . a3 ” ww 
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The ee of i it is Sas. hazardous nar. 


expenſive. If the land is prepared as is generally 


dane for turnips, there is no danger of its failing, 
After the firſt; year, it will, be, attended with, wery: 
lictle;expence, as the flat circular ſpread of its. leaves 
will keep down, or prevent the growth of weeds.| 


On the-Failure of turnips, either from the ſſj 


or the black worm, ſome of our farmers have 
ſown the land with Burnet, and in March follow+ 
ing had a fine paſture for cheir ſheep and- lambs. 
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It will perfect its ſeed twice in a ſummer; aadgd 
this ſeed is ſaid to be as good as oats for _— 27 
but it is too En re to ny e eg _ | 

#5 10118 wth 

It is 0 hb ſpring with oats. | 
and barley, and ſucceeds '/very well: But we 
moſtly ſow it fingly in' the beginning of July, 
when there is a proſpect of rain, on-a ſmall piece 
of land, and in October following, tranſplant it 
in rows two feet apart, and about a foot diſtant 
in the rows. This is a proper diſtance, and gives 
opportunity for hoeing the —— in the ſuc- 

ceeding nnn 919716 . 4 | 

q 4 * ' 
After i it is fed down with carile; je fhould-bo 
harrowed clean. Some horſes will not eat it 
freely at firſt, but in two or three days they are 
generally very fond of it. It affords rich plea- 
ſant milk, and in great plenty. 1 


A — farmer near Maidftone fork years 
ſince ſowed four acres as ſoon as the crop of oats 
were got off, which was the latter end of Auguſt. 
He threw in twelve pounds of ſeed per acre, 
broadcaſt ; and no rain falling until the middle of 
September, the plants did not appear before the 
latter end of that month. There was however a 
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with a turnip-hoe, leaving them about foot 


diſtsnt from each other. But I prefer the di 


method, as it ſaves more than half the ſeed. The 


land was a poor dry gravel, a: 


lings an acre for wy NG elſe. -ii1e:4 th 
9 13 

The ſevereſt fro never viele this rad E 
NY oftener it is ſed the thicker are i 
which n conſtantly 85 irs root. 
1 F WE" 7 2 

Wich relpeRt to whe Sri bounty; it ir 
on the increaſe with us both in wheat and rurnips, - 
and ſucceeds to admiration. Many of our beſt 
farmers adopt the Norfolk method, and hoe he. 
tween the rows, which is found ſo:advantageous, 
that it muſt certainly in time. make, 1 way Over 
the whole 9 : | 10 
T0" | 17 

We often ſow aids between the rows of 
drilled beans, which fucceed well, as the _ 


do not check their I: 
« 1 am, Sir, ' | | 3 . 
Your moſt obedient ſervatit, * 


H. D. 
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Culiivation of Madder Has deu 


{In deres rom.» * Gunn Doin] F 


n 30. 50 1 271 pen) 1 01 55 tr 
1 a ſincere friend to your inftiturigh, F 
I beg leave to communicate a few thoughts 

on your premium for the cultivation of Madder; 
which tow; is very Juſt one, 9 5 two reafons. 
1159 8316 F 1 11 
Firſt ; 1 is teal | Shia | TY true na- 
tional policy, to cultivate every thing conſumed 
either in food or manufactures, to which our ſoil 
and climate is favourable. And ſecond} , becaufe 
Madder, white it yields a conſiderable profit to 
the planter, cleans and meliorates the foil. in a 

remarkable W 


The vaſt ſums e paid to the Dutch for 
this article, proves the neceſſity, in point of ſound 
policy, that we are under of raifing ir at home. 
The too commonly received idea, that we cannot 
equal the Hollanders in this branch of agriculture, 
is erroneous, - It has indeed been proved totally 


falſe by the ſucceſsful experiments of Mr. Ar- 
K 3 buthnor, 
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ſay prejudice, among the farmers in general, with 
reſpect to every thing out of their common line 


een by this miſtaken prejudice. He ſaw 
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buthnot, who carried i it to the 3 N 
with much r to himſelf, as well as to the 


publick. . N *. e N 8 KK Ws 755 85 


There is a 25 Fe te 4 


of practice, and eſpecially with reſpect to matten 
on which trials have been unſucceſsfully made. 
This has been ftrikingly diſplayed. in the articles 
under conſideration. About ſixteen years ſince, 
the London Society offered a premium of fiye 


pounds an acre, on all land planted with Madder, } 


This,- it was expected, would have rendered the 
cultivation of it general; but the proper method 
of raiſing it being then imperſectly underſtogd, 
the experiments of a few perſons failed, and ti 
ſo far diſcouraged. others, that little further pn 
greſs was made in this important article of - cops 
ſumption. The farmers could not, or at leaſt 
would not, ſee the difference between a crop fail- 
ing through improper management, and through 
a natural unfitneſs of ſoil or climate, which would 
in all caſes rn againſt it. 3 


But Mr. Arbuthnot was not weak enough to be 
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becoming its importance, utah 
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ſoil, ſituation, ſeaſon, manure, &c. overcame every 
difficulty, and enabled him to cultivate us Maker 
with, great/ſueceſs.apd advantage on ibils mot | 
markable for theirnfertility. Phe e 
he made are fajghfully, recorded ia Mr. Young's 


Eaſtern Tour, and I beg leave teecommend them | 


to your conſideration, as a Society. 
1/7 : vrollet baog, 8 gien th nig 2d a 


As you have ehen tak Fa ſome 15 


to make experiments in Agriculture f g 5 der 
the direction. of, your gyn e Di 57 


leave to propoſe Madder as one TIE par 
worthy your, attention, If you Eulen i it on 
Mr. Arbuthnot's plad, I doubt. not but you vil 
be equally ſuccefsful; and that your experiments 
may prove of great utility! in ſerting an example 
to others which' they may IE be induced to 
follow. . deg your EXCU for this liberty, : * * 


2} 


And am, your molt ot lin feryant,, 30 


Dorterhire, FS! T7 iT — 71 TY bt 9 J. NM. AT! 
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12 "Da ſuch clay lende as are, well improved, and 
| nn err 
4 good fallow, LE Fary- harley mla clover, and | 5; 
ſeed the cover til tha middle af June chen ft 
out the cattle, and: ſeel ab cover. At Michecl- 
= we NOT NERD | 
the wheat its. Where: the clayrlands. are: g9od 5 
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from farm- yards, mixed with earth dug u | 


borders or under the hedges. What I wiſh do be 
underſtood by ay, is only ſuch as is Well le 
with chalk-ſtones; whether large or ſmall. I 
ſoil, without chalk-ſtones, we call loam obe 
earth. Theſe ſoils we mend with clay, a 
the beer e, apa from it: 50a0p 
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bey as ir ras to me that your ſociety ha 

2 » re@ Gefen is endcursge reiter beg ther 
candid hearing while J point out a few things 


which many of the beſt farmers in dur country 


(and probably in your's alſo) are  difcoura 
from making many improvements which” 


otherwiſe take 5 a 
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Fir; With reſpect t to the method of fl 
farms. Many Noblemen and Gentlemen of Last 
landed property, to ſave themſelves the trou 
of examining into the real value of their eſtates, 
and of letting them properly, employ ſtewards fo 
tranſact this buſineſs with their tenants, It fe- 
quently happens that theſe ſtewards are gentlemen 
brought up to the law, who kave never had much 


opportunity 
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cpporrunity et. knowing/che--alue cr 1d by 
experienoe, and can much better wort a lage, 
than IE tent of the eſtate. 
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of letting the farms, 1 2 jockey would ſell 4 
horſe; and are always determined by the higheſt 
bidder. . Han experienced farmer will not give 
them their price, perhaps they find à tradeſ- 
man, or à young man eager to get into bufihem, 
that will; and lie ügnifles little to them whe the 


© tenant is, if they can but pleaſe their employers 


by raiſing the rent. By this means, the tenant, 
having taken his farm too dear, is ſoon” er 
and the farm is again to lee. 
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Sometimes anold tenant, 3 be turned 
out, will agree to give more rent than he can 
afford; but after finding he cannot get forward, 
and is not permitted to leave his farm till the 
leaſe expires, he leaves off improving it, and 
makes the beſt he can of it with the leaſt expence. 
By this means the eſtate itſelf is injured, and 
many of our uſeful labourers are unemployed, 
who, for want of work, enliſt into the King's 


ſervice, and leave their families to be mid 
by the pariſh. _ i 
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tenant at the expiration of his leaſe has offereda 
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duſtry of a family in the courſe; of 1 Lentz 3 


be turnad out; but becauſe, he-would-nge: W 


to gi much more rent than he could rf 
fard, to get a decent living for his family, hu 
bean turned ont, not withſtandipg he had ſo much 
improvedbothe eſtate, and the) ſarm let fo: dearity | 
a ac PEPE e ruined bum. 
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Theſe few thiogs ank nn the many diſcos 
nestbente to improvements in agriculture s a⁰¹ 
they naturally occaſion a few queries relatiut᷑ 0 
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Fats: Wherher Wen pot be more for the 
intereſt of thoſe who have eſtates, were they do 
viſit their tenants. themſelves, and to take with 
them one or more of the moſt active and expe- 
rienced farmers they can find, whereby they might 
be well informed whether their eſtates are 008 


| rented or not? 
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24h. Whether they are well fürmed or not; 

and if not, to paint out to theirtenants how they 

may with advantage to themſelves aſs the 
better in future dn. N * 
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400 I Rl alk with all Gig ſubmiſlion, he- 
ther this would not be more likely to encourage 
agriculture than the preſent, practice of ſcrewing 
up rents to the higheſt pitch poſſiblez. or eyen 
than in introducing, at a great expence, many very 
ingeniouſly contrived implements of huſbandry, 
many of which, though they may amuſe and en- 
tertain the curious, = not adapted t for ule to the 


practical farmer? WOA HD 
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I mean not, Wee to a eber 
ſuch newly improved implements of huſbandry 


as are calculated to expedite labour and leſſen 
expence; but fuck only a are merely WAGE: 


1 will juſt add, that Ss 
meadow and paſture land attended with great ad- 
vantage, and the cheapeſt amendment we have. 

I am, &c. 13-288. 91:0h70t Oo er 
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| F having been a point muck diſpured; which 

the beſt water for throwing over-meadowsy, that 
which comes freſh from the ſprings,” or that which 
has run a conſiderable courſe above ground, ve 
mall give the following extracts from divers let- 
ters which have been ſent to the Society on the | 
ſubject, without preſuming ourſelves to determine 
on the red in 1 1 £15007 07 c_ 
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Iarraznzud that in moſt of the flat parts of 
this county hot-ſprings may not abound ; and 
that in places where there are any, their virtues 
not known; ſo that the inhabitants (without 
choice or conſideration, in many inſtances) ule 
only that water which has run ſome way, and ; 
become foul by floods. But in the neighbourhood 
of Chard, and doubtleſs in many other places in 
the county where the benefit of good ſpring- 
water is known, it 1s preferred, and the farmers 
flood their meadows with it immediately from the 
ſprings, finding its — ſo fertilizing as ſuſfi- 
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ciently to maintain dbeibenendotes 10 Wende 
without any other aid“ vob: dN zen ene 
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but wiſhed” to Know the opinion of lone öf my 
friends on che ſubje#!”” On encüfty, 1 find that 


their ſentimentz coincide with my own; and are 
as follow : ba Abit ee Wo nit), 
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That water running from a ſpring, or out of a 
rock, is. often preferred to water from a river that 
has paſſed ſome way. I apprehend, however, that 
this is not always the caſe; but ſometimes quite 
the reverſe. Springs coming immediately from 
a rock, or from the eurth, are, I apprehend, of 
very different qualities. A ſpring ooming from 
2 lime- ſtone rock, I ſhould think by much the 
deſt for watering meadows, which is the caſe at 
Orcheſton in Wilts, where that famous graſs 
grows, which produces an amazing crop in thoſe 
ſeaſons when the meadow can be watered with the 
ſprings guſhing out of = limeſtone rocks. Ar 
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Ię᷑t is underſtood by the farmers Here; that wake 
is very much impoveriſhed by watering” 4 great 
/ many meadows on the ſame ftream ; and thats ht t 
| meadows | at the head of the ſtream are mye 
beſt on that account,, except where 9 
great number of farm- yards drajning ß th 


which, in my opinions makes p in park at, le 
for the deficiency. | | * 2 
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Waren dock: if. ever, 
utileſs it be in a mixed or heterogenoits ſtatel 01 
is therefore neceſſary, previous to the flooginget 
meadows; to examine of what nature and; quality 
your water is. All water that paſſes through;beds 
or veins of minerals, or which contain cala 
nitre, copperas, allum, &c. is highly prejudicul 
to graſs lands. But water that iſſues from chalk 
cliffs, or limeſtone rocks, or ſand. and grayel; 
in general friendly. The beſt teſt is its Toftnels 


which may eaſily be knowg, © i nar, 
The 


tw1 


W000 
ſhould be in proportion to tha nature af the o, 
and the heat o aliei ſeaſon ! If che ſoil hg fand 
gravelly, or 'ehalky;yand- he rig conſider- 
able, the moe ner id wanted, and it ſhould 
remain the Iengaſt,elpecially.af the weather be 
warm, ee het 206m bloy 
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If your n run a Jong, era ere 
ground, the foulaſt is the beſt : but that coming 
immediately fron bhalk or lime rocks is armeſt, 
and much to he referred to foul; muddy whiter 
in general. muſt however obſerve, that; warer = 
in a ſtate of putreſaction is poiſon to vegetables, 
and thereſore ought never to be uſed for. this 
purpoſe. e H mo e R 2140 
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WarTeRr when carried over meadow-lands after 
heavy rains, depoſits a fertilizing ſedimentwhich 
enriches the ſoil, and turns the mould blackiſh. 
It alſo promotes the ſpeedy putrefaftion. of every 
vegetable and animal ſubſtance found. in the 
earth, and thereby contributes to the: e, 
of the ſoil under the ſward or with. o 
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of "water brought: on the: Pkg rv 

gie vigwur to the plants: virhout overcharging 

their veſſelsi Neber water your lands in ver het 

Weather, for hen the veſſels of the plants at fillkd, 

dy the heat eauſing it to aſrend fuddenly;'a ft 
cold morming will ear dee men 


511 dane ring rows ary, paſtures mer 
red ud ſeòh as the Froſty ſeaſon\'is over. H 

tlie winter hat been (vere; add the; earth. rum 
MIR, tio" curtent of water ſtould be admit 
un che earthy fcetled, and the ſurface: berg 
dtyi for the gentleſt ſtrratti avoold carry:olf the 
ffte mould leoſened by thei frolt;- © After rhe g 


ſhoots, and the ſeaſon becomes mild, watef 
rengly. In the ſummer never water but in great 
drought, nor. even. then, unleſs the water be per- 
fectly clear and ſweet; for muddy water would 
render the graſs foul, 4 * it a bad 9 2 
14 2. 8 BY 82 1 . WE 
2 -The beſt water i is dick bes __ warm. Land 
40 the ſofter the better; but if that angst 
dad, brocks which are become foul by runtig 
in a muddy channel, will be the next beſt! 
a ſtream which eontinues clear after it has H 
conſiderable way above ground; is generally cold, 
1 | | and 
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On the rereipt of u Jetter 1 cone my 
meadow flonters, Ho are nanimouſly vf, dhe 
opinion, that the ſonner the water is thron Ver 
the meadows after it ariſes eee 
more ee it will be. o 9nd 2 . 
U ena 34 abel n Oy &it 4 
We how no o ragen he fl; , part ef 
the country, as in the neighbourhood of Bath; 
but our meads are full of them; and we'apply g 
the water iſſuing therefrom as ſoon às POble 
w the lands. We find Tpring water is better for 
this purpoſe that river vater) oH aceaunt Pf its 
wing wariner' in inter, And cooler bw ſoraAGr, - 
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I Have a range of meads wing neatly on a level 
by the ſide of a little river, which has run near 
thirty miles before it reaches my lands. Ang in 
the upper part of my meadows a ring f riſes af 
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. 2 wet winter, 1 can . at t Had. dg 
| a the river is very foul and muddy, . floatall 
my meads by opening the bank hy the zen Lille 
This“ have done ſeveral times, and a great 
of ſediment has born left behind on the retiring 
ol che Water: In chis caſey: J have generally had 
a large crop of graſs the ſueceeding ſummet but 
I have always found it ranker, the hay el 


Fweer chan ut other times + 11. WY 
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Wes I. have zurned dhe vater of my ſpring 
oven the. land, have found the produce equally 
gest, and the hay much finer and ſweeter than ˖ 
in the other inſtance. I have alſo obſetyec what 1 
thaſe meads which firſt received the water fi . 
the ſpring, were moſt luxuriant ; and thoſe which 0 
it ran over laſt the leaſt ſo. I am therefore of the t 
opinion, that the beſt and moſt fertilizing water 1 
for meadow land, is that Which iſſues immediately d 
from warm tote ne - . 25 i 9 50 W. *. 0 
07" 00-48% ve en Dine 38 P 
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T he following very ingenious letter 6h! this fib 
ect we . entire. — 2 6. | l 
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> 1 nee bonoured by poor, - 
all pleaſed to take of my pbot, but very; willing ens 
0 dcavours to add my mite to promote the view; of 
leal their very Tens rg ——To your: preſent 
ing queſtions, EV cul 51% Toa? f 101 RES 
0 Firf; *. What kind af water "cha you found 
moſt efficacious?” Sc. I anſwer, That which has 
* firſt ran a confiderable x way as 2 brook or fivulet, 
- or rather as a large and rapid OR.” | 5 5 15, a 
ing T 


I formerly occupied FROM ee not 
many miles diſtant from this place, where there 
is a great deal of land watered from the Kenner, 
a very conſiderable river which riſes at a village 
of that name not far from Marlborough! The 
occupiers of thoſe lands are unifortnly of -opinmion, 
that the more thick, turbid, and fegulentzthe 
water is, the greater will be the benefit to be 
derived from the "uſe of it: And the opinion is 
certainly well ſupported both by reaſon and ex- 
perience, Haſty ſhowers, and very heavy rains, 
dilute the manure, and waſh away the fine pul- 
verized earth from the adjacent lands for many 
miles around; ſo that as the waters increaſe, and 
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© The. ene of, the water X * ſprings mil 
depend upon the the nature of the ſtrata. through 
which, it. paſſes, and may be beneficial-or oth 
wiſe to, vegetation, as that might be if applied 
indabſances | Calcareous earths, in general, tt 
friendly and conducive: to vegetation ; and from 
thence it ſeems probable,.that water iſſuing row 
limeſtgne- rocks, would” promote the grow. 
vegetables in proportion to its e 
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The ets of OT VRP URS have never fallen 
within my obſervation ; but from. what I; haye 
obſerved 
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PER 4: beve.oſftenarhoughs 
the benefit fram them was nothing mere Wan 
from the ſimple: fluid as a cunſtituent part ne? 
ceſſary to the acαẽ,jẽn of ;all hodiee, abſtracted. 
from every principle! e ee e 
e en ſuch n e 22005 
| e tear act 157, 182 N bases 
"Hl there cannot be a doubt, bunt different 2 
ſprings are impregnated with different qualities, 
the particulars of which cannot be known but | 
* obſeryagians. Caherr effects. taqtitna;..oct og 
> 213021908 wortrrus:'s tab; A 47 U | 
Third 1 * Whigh-ever-js preferred, or Glad 
el, why is it ſo?” tec. The anſwer to the 
firſt part of this queſtion. is contained in the 
anſwer to che ürſt queſtion, It is ſo;, becavſe-it 
ſupplies more copiouſly that matter. or ſubſtance 
which is the pabulum, or food. of plante, and 
what is the matarial ſupport of vegetation; with- 
out which it A a n 
2 6e tecd, 2g 
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e qua non of vegetation, is abundantiy mami 
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3 is ie ede di. 
ſubſtance: which ſupports its extenſibn, faltig 
figure? &c. That beat and/moiſture.qdrecahe 


for it is univerſally certain, that neither ſ req a 
roots, if kept perfeftly dry; will ever vegetates . 
and if kept wet 905 heat, they corrupt and t 
Mo but never prey.” 13611 $3 FL gs ; N (. 
4 IE Ids * 8111 eg . 
Hatt ad e ales N univerſil Ml : 
agents indiſpenſably- neceſſary to che life "and l 
growth of plants; but how far either or boik | 
ſupply the prineiples or material ſubſtance ich t 
cauſes the accretion, and increaſe of bulk and ia 
or by what mode of operation it derives prin 
ples from dead, inert, ſtinking, | corrupted; 
impure ſubſtances, and converts them into:parts 
of living organized bodies, which charm id b 
fight, the ſmell, and the taſte of animals, and tut f 
niſh aliment for their comfortable ſubſiſtence, is 
perhaps, beyond the utmoſt ſtretch of humm | 
MT Ont to concelve. | 
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ments, and corrupted ſubſtance of animals, when 
properly digeſted, are the moſt powerful po- 
moters of vegetation; and Nn ſo produted 
deen 
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become he e ed et and; - 
{ood of man: So that what was laſt year a po- 
ſonous, putrid maſis is this, by the wonderful 
chemiſtry of nature, and a rapid circulation thro? 
2 ſyſtem of organized; bodies, cohverted into a 


ſubſtance endued With life, ſenſation, &c. If 


that ſhould be doubted, they certainly are-neceſ-; 
ſary to the ſupport of life, ſenſation, &c. And 
perhaps it is not-a+jot; more -conceivable how a 
poiſonous, putrid; ſubſtance, ſhould, be converted 
into wholſome nouriſhment for the ſupport of 
living animal ſubſtance, than it is. for the former: 
to be converted into: he latter that is, a dead, 
inert en 10 NAY le, 177 
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By creation rat meant the ee 
of ſomething out of nothing; or the calling ot 
ſomething into being which had no exiſtence be- 
fore. But by propagation and generation, is 
meant the exiſtence -of ſome being as derived 
from another. But is ſuch generation any thing 
more than a real tranſmutation of one thing into 
another? Every cherry-ſtone virtually contains 
in it more of thoſe trees, and of that fruit, than 
eyer exiſted together at any one time in the world. 
Is it poſſible to conceive, that the Teminal prin- 
ciple of the kerhel ſubſtantially contains ſuch an 


infinity? 
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under a very different heterogenous form, ling 


circulated through a ſyſtem of pipes of g,! 
matter, can produce ſuch an infinite I 


and immenſe magnitude, of any \ claſs of Mi 
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vegetation; and the hoſbandman certainly know 


from experience, chat by impregnatiag it with @# | 


tain ſubſtances, by:-laying-them' upon it at f 


ſeaſons, a ſoil naturally ſterile may be rendered | 


tile. So a meadow: floated with water, cn 


abounding with putreſcent particles, and ſubſtan" 


ces impregnated. therewith; would infallibly be 
benefited thereby; the modus') operands pf ed 
may literally, though in a groſs ſenſe, be certainly 
imputed to the action of the fertilizing mats 
depoſited by the water in the form of an un@maus 
ſediment, in the ame manner as all lands are 
nefited or improved by the acceſſion of mami 
by whatever means it is depoſited there. 


Lam, dear Sir, with" great reſpett and eſteem, 
92 Your moſt de ſervant, . 1230 
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COG into the bia ens offered by the 

Society this year, 1 find the eighteenth 1 4 
Silver Cup, value fix guincas, to the farmer who, 
from January 1783 to January 1784, ſhall rear 
the greateſt number of calves, not lefs chan five, 
without milk ; and-who ſhall diſcover to the So. 
ciety the belt's at a cheapeſt" merböck 1 io rearing 
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soch a difcovery being à deſideratum i | buff 
bandry, and valuable as a likely means of cauſing 
2 greater number of thoſe" profitable animals to 
be annually reured; T have lately, I hope, been 
furniſhed with that information, which will bid 
fair fully to attain the end propoſed, as much from 
the very great facility of the FN as from the 
ng of it. 4 | e 

Riding out a few weeks ago, I ande 
paſſed through a turnip- geld, in the occupation 
of a tenant of mine, in Wreningham, (a pariſm 
adjoining to this) where ſeeing ſeveral fine healthy 


weanling 
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A bes of this year, Teng 


| had been turned into the field, and whether ie 
were left abroad during the night; when hege 


and had been for many years, to wean his g 


hedge of the field as was then moſt ſheltered/from 
the wind; that he turned them out in any month, 


"0p, 1 1 


4 of him, 
who then happened to be there, how long they 


me the following account: That his methoc 


from ſucking the cows at about, ſeven ot 
days old; that he then gave them ſkimmed milk 
for about ten or twelve days more, with, 4 few 
turnips. cut into three or four pieces each, which 
they ſoon. learnt to nibble and eat g; after which, 
he turned them into the turnip- field without any 


farther care or trouble than carrying them a ſmall © 


bunch of freſh barley or oat-ſtraw, night and mom 
ing, which he always obſerved to lay under ſuch 


in January, or ſooner or later, as they happened to 


be.calyed; that he never loſt any of them, nei 


had-any. of them louſy, or that ſeemed. to Que 
more care or attention about them. 1 1 
This b dice was ſo different from my own, 
and that of moſt of my neighbours, that I en- 

quired of ſome of them. into the truth of it, whey 
they all aſſured me, that the fact WAS AS. 1 have 
Feperſentpd, although they had not the courage 
to 
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learned the practice from:a former tenant of mine 
who lived m this pariſh; and did the ſame, . with 


this difference only, that he uſed to carry to his 


calves, whilſt in the turnip-field, A quantity of 


chopped ſtraw, of, either barley or oats, which he 


gave chem ing trough. night, and morning until 
they went to, graſs. ha en, ty Ati. Jo boeh ah 
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"4 cannot, upon the Jelas t 125 1ony. of, theſe 
people, have any doubt of the truth of theſe facts: 
and an them therefore, t to be true, there 


cannot, I congeive, be any method of rearing 
calves attended with either leſs trouble or leſs ex- 


pence to their owners, and, which deſerves ro be 
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On the amazing Increaſe Grain is „ elk of, | 


from droiding and tranſplanting its Roos. 
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ment of Agriculture; and having this day with 
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letbera and; papers; I am impelled te ch ia 
mite, by commumi dating an ide with wich ! 


am moſt forcibly icmprEed. 1110 920 5 | 
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IH be will take che trouble to refer” Withe 

Antual Regiſter for #769; you' Will find; une 
the head of uſeful projects, 4 paper E 
from the Philoſophical. Tranſactions, givin an 
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Miller of Cambridge, on the i 
grain of Wheat in Ge ſeaſbn. It Was 'corhnil 
| vicated by Dr. Watſon, of Lincolf's-inn Fei 
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I bave applied to the Doctor to Kad 17 W | 
experiment was made on a larger ſcale the Tac: 
ceeding year, as was" propoſed? He informed 

me, that he believed it was not; that . 
ce Miller went to India ſoon after that expeti- 
« ment, and that he knew nothing more on the 
te ſubject than has been publiſhed ; in the e 
**-phical Tranſadtions,” 9 
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Mr. Miller ha been employed by the Ta 
Company to make: reſearches into che Botany 
the Eaſt; and I am perſuaded, the reſult wil 
very entertaining to ſuch Botaniſts as delight in 
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he todd but 1 vill webtune to am 
that the ſingle ! experiment. upon the grain f 
wheat (if properly dattended te) will prove f 
more real and intrinſie value ti this:country, tha 
all the eee * 
otics, he can pollibly 1 enn 
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lam fully ſenfible;rehit — enpenct and labour 
of ſetting veut, in che manner as: deſcribed in 
chat paper, will tender it -impraRicable in com- 
mon uſe; but I ſtill think, it is a moſt important 
and valuable diſcovery, and that it merits: the 
utmoſt degree of the attention of ſuch a patriotic 
and eee e 28/45: Bubllibos at 
Bath. 1 10251908, g | 58 05 af, 0 
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PE angle e produced n one 
ſeaſon, in weigkt fart ſeven pounds, 
in meaſure 3 pecks, MOTIST IX H 

in number yoοοο- f- 


What an aftonitving increaſe? Wha a power 
of fecundity ! What an incredible: diviſibility, 
almoſt ad infinitum, are all n erg een 

e den n 

I am now inclined to believe, FP RE this diſcs. 
very, it n be ſbund, that wheat may be produced 
from 
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Tam noi a farmers I never had the d= wi 
Plovgh; büt 1 will make -rhe;experiqnetff2o-hy 


0 15 Walt i the mae Portion of 4 plant bf when 


r produce grain. 542-302 Us 


+ Mr! aims OY having made the Uiſcovery, 
ä ns ſaficfied: with publiſhing itz but pres 


_ pov; if Tam ſo happy as to: make any 
covery upon the ſubject, I will not (Mn 


teave it to others to point out hop, or In n 
ikemier; it can be A IE PUINE: an its 
21101771 7 50 Yo ti itt 13 9113" 30 852995 Aon, 


3B Bot 1 forget myſelf, Lam giving * and 


following conjectures. I will therefore return d 


the original intention of my letter, which i, to 


excite: the attention of your Society to this 
derful diſcovery. of Mr. Miller's, in hopeh 


under your patronage and protection, it maybe 
rendered uſeful to Oe improvementof wi 
- By this expetiment, we have obtained e mol 
e and inconteſtible proof of the fecundity 
and diviſibility of wheat; it cherefore remaibsj> 
follow the moſt probable means, the means that 
may bid the faireſt for improving upon this pH- 
ciple, and making it applicable to the practſete 
8 farming 
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« from it in the hands of eginthuwfutrriens;>frouy 


« know.” Bur nf dunn eee eee, 
[ expect eveiy ching. bougy NN Rainy Du 

ieee 0 1 TLOR: viotowt band ; 
Whete men poſſeſi AiberaÞidewsp att 4. great 
ſhare of public parte it cannot he ſuppoſed t] 
will deſpiſe a hint, and treat it with rodtempe, 
merely berauſe ic ig foggeſted tothe by wpers 
ſon who i wer A Harmer by profeſfiun. m 
indeed ſay, not dο m ber br ener tt . 
any boole en whe ſub elt uf agrioultung excepting = 
that of 3h8'Buth(Sgxribey3 bur WIA cle mongh, = 
I have become ſuch an enthuſiaſt in the doctrine 
and prigciptes of the divikibiliep! of: OG - 
it is ſprung: up, that Ln think upon mo other 
ſubject; and fince my con erſion to thipdofrine,; I 
have been at the pains to procure ſomezinfortiarion. 
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large the very narrow and contracted circle k 
ideas I haye on that ſul ſub . ee e. 
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I have learned from ther) that it is mot unuſuat 

in ſome parts of the country, for the farmers to 


barrow their-ields after the grain 18 fprung. vp; in 
Vor. II. M Norfolk, 
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chem we ſhall Rave e I may. ben % „ I dow't 


from practical farmers; in hopes theraby bo en- 
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Upon inveſtigating the prigciples upon. whigh 
' theſe practices are founded, I found .themoan 
fined merely to that of pulyerizing the Earth, 
vithout any: attention to Mr. Miller's dM, 
They ſaid, that aſter very heavy rains, an A 


tt enceſſiyt dry weather, the ſurſace of cheit las 


<1were apt to be caked, the tender fibres a 


* young roctn were thereby prevented fronulhs | 


er ing; and of courſe,” the vegetation was g 
<« obſtructed in ſuch ĩnſtances, they ſouni 
an betꝛeſit from harrowing deny 01. 


bel ot ns tir t 1h 


Myon Walen s Mean Parse ue 


well ſounded, fo far as relates to pulverizipg; but 
1 écontend, that the benefit ariſing from harrowing 


and rolling ĩs not derived frompulverizingentirely, 
but alſo from e and eng 
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0 we dener W grad 6 
wheat and ſummer corn, for the very good reaſons given by the 
Norfolk and Eſſex farmers: for their practice. But we upp, 
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that with reſpect to the harrows dividing the roots of the plants wa | 
they begin to ziller, our ingenious correſpondent is too ſanguine in 
„ ee The teeth' of 4 harrow are too large and blur 
* "4 4 4 40 


cheir beat. In; Eſſexs they ee anon 
but not their. ſummer gorn. 2057 4-3 1 cc | 
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plants iallng/ (iv believe it — The 
harrow certainly breaks the ineruſtitun on the 
ſurface; and the roller crutubles the dad 
it is alſo obvious, chat the harrom remove a great 

many of the plants fruni their original ſtations 
and that if the com has begun tog tiller at the | 
time it is uſed, the roots will be, inenany\inſtances, 
ſubdivided, and then the application of my ſyſ. 
tem of diviſibility comes into play. The roller 
then ſerves to plant the roots /h have been 
torn up by the harrom Such ig myrenthullaſm, 
that I am induced tb eſtabliſh this hypotheſis; and 
Jeave it to the cofſideration of gentlemen who 
are converſant nee nnn of | 
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1 is true, indeed, that many Ran 2180 
. make a good figure'in theory, fall to che ground 
ng when reduced into practice, and are put to the 
teſt by the auſtere hand of experiinene.” e 
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nts to divide roots ſo ſmall eee LP 

2 whenever ſuch roots (however tillered) ſtand in the line any tooth 
both makes, they will, if ſmall, be only turned on one fide by the earth 
; the yielding to their lateral preſſure, or if large, the whole root will 
FP probably be drawn out of the ground. In our-opinjon, therefore, 


the principal uſes derived from harrowing and rolling theſe crops are, 
opening the ſoil between the plants, earthing them up, 5 
clods, and cloſing the earth about their roots. 
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is rupable of producing, in one ſeafony du 
| Have been greater 3) ont hundreti grains they 
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| 1 NA | 
dhe cuſe. My argument is forcidedjupomatulagy| 
upon ꝓuiity f ceaſoning.' One grain 


{Mr. Miner, indeed, inſinuates, that iti 


contain the capability of producing a langer wy 
we ng , eren are. vu 
ee e ald n 25a 7. Ae 19530 
i dh ll 6-objected-40-meythar üg. 
pradtice:cannet be extended to a large ſeale. 
allow it; not by the hand, I mean; but bail 
not give up the harr w and roller, unit 
AIR open: {$83 : [15M 
eee 
I common, it in 1 not a very material object do | 
fave a proportion, of the ſeed corn; becauſe pro- 
bably i it can only be done by increaſing che 
bour, which, may greatly. overbalance the. value 
of the ſeed. to be ſaved,* This ſeaſon, howener, 
it becomes an object of greateſt importance; 
in the Northern parts of this kingdom, there 
very great ſcarcity of corn fit for ſeed; the 
veſt was ſo late the corns did not ripen, ahdal 
courſe, a great deal of bad ſeed will be. reaped 
if ſo, when the corn ſprings, i ir muſt be very chin, 


This is not the caſe in drilling; the. extra « expencs inane 
more than ſaved in the feed, 
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_— Whg bi duvabrch Aas the | 
zra for applying the | harrow. and raller ret 
advantage, upon fields which are not very pro- 
ning: A the farmer 45 titfiect vithirhe apheAr- 
ance. of; his SH art it i NIL den 


pfeſcribæ ix is ad ben evi are lad. ber they 
apply We en sl crirovorg 


I do not debe to recommend any thing more 
a preſents: wu vſt of the.harray-pnd aller, 
Gom which the, anner, in Norfal and, in RI 
derive ſo, much adyantage,.. (They hehe, ved in 
many other counties, bug it 156k ya SAME R 
my knowledge,) % Lill, howeyers! venture. 3p 
recommend a repętition of them ; that is to ſay, 
if great adyantage, is | obſerved. on harrawing 
and rolling once, that ſame. time afterwarde, 
when the roots have had time $0. ſtrake ioto the 
earth, and the corn to tiller, it (ſhould, he again 
harrowed- and rolled; and if god effects. are 
obſerved from that alſo, that it ſhould even be 
repeated a third time I recommend it upon be 
following principle :: That Mr. Miller expcrimens 
demonſtrates how diffigult it might be to eradicnee 
corn by harrowing ſhould nide plants be de- 
ſtroyed by the harrow, it is probable, thst the 
tenth will do more than ſupply. the deficiency. _ 
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Farmer in the world. 
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it has on the corhs] kind” to -6bſErve parte 
whether in bis Judgrhent che! benefit ariſeꝶ i 
the pulrering, ore tie tillering; ot from Bete 
that he ſubuld afeertan dy Experiments on We 
portions '6f Ants lands, atebrately teafüred, . 
difference ĩn the produce of what is not harr 
and rolled) ufd what is done once, and (Wit 
chooſes ic) let mitry ix on the ſetond, thiray Wd 
evem re ifourth time Upon à ſmall ſcat} 
Jofs cayndt be great; even although the repetieſi 
mould not ſuccted; but if it ſhould anſwer; "Wit 
diſedvery may be very important, perhaps e 
ſo than any Werke been made in agriculrare We 
this . Jo! ALES Att 501 14 I 7000 
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mould coincide with mme upon this ſubj 

ought to take tue mot ſpeedy and erectus 
ſures to malte their afiprobitiori public; f as that 
the practiec of Marne uz and "rolling" ebtwafrer 
it is ſprüngz may thereby che ſo ge- 
neral ; and that they Mould" invite ! 
who may have already followed that — 2 
who may do it in future, to communicate to he 
their experiments, a r obſervations, and their 


opinions, of the uhantages or dtad age _ 
n therefrom. 
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athly ; That they ſhould alſo invite ſome of the 
moſt ingenious Botaniſts to follow up the experi- 


ment, ſo ſucceſsfully begun by Mr. Miller upon 
wheat, and alſo to extend TOTO ji ea 
buck+whoat ec. & onder uno 
g 1657: N ige 

5154; That as it is very 9 to know the 
moſt proper time to harrow and roll corn, in re- 
ſpect to its age, or ity, height, as well as in reſpeR 
to the ſeaſons, whether in wet or dry weather; 
meaſures to procure information on thoſe heads 
ſhould be adopted, 
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6thly, and laſtly That as the knowledge of the 
particular ſorts of harrows and rollers now in uſe 
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N. Rll the enperimerit +teſerrech to rag 
extraordinary, we ſhall gire- an alta df 
account, as publiſhed in the Philoſophical-Tiai 
actions for the year 1768. * 
24 Won 07 len 319 22.31 25 Ts 8 
- ON che zd of June 1768, Mr. C. Miner c 
femme grains ef the cbmtnön ved wheat) auch be 
the 8th of Auguſt a ſingle plant was taken ug al 
ſeparated into eighreett parts, and each part pia 
ſeparately; theſe plants having puſhed out ſeveral 
ſide-ſhoots, by about the middle of September 
ſome of them were then Ne up and W 
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and the Aale 
bee 
ſixty-ſeven plants. - Theſe plants remained thro? 
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the wheat in the fields: Some Of hem produced 
e one hundred e a Logle 


The whole be n d PIE 2, 


| ceſs above=tneitioned;” v "from one 


grain of wheat, as 21,109, Which yielded three 
pecks and three quarters of clear corn, the weight 
of which was 471b. 7 ounces ; and-from:'acalcu- 


lation made by counting the number of "MI. 
an Ounce, the, wee number of f grains was 
576,840. * . 25:50 > & 90 fü Anis 
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By this account. we "fog, That he there 51 
one general diviſion of the plants made. .in 
ſpring. Had a. ſecond been made, Mr. "Milfer 
thinks the number of plants would have amounted 
to 
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the other half had no anufe. There was Howe 
ever not any differente diſcovefible in the W, 
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tn, the Qyaniey, of... Seed-Grain aer 
non ſown, in the Braadeaft Method. 1 


oa lea GentleniknFarmer in Hertfordſhite, 7 
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the quantity of ſeed- grain unneceſſarily ſown in 
the broadcaſt method. This is too much over- 
looked by farmers in general, who, though whe 


1 told of it, admit the fact, but neither fee it nor 
conſequences i in their full magnitude. 
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the land for ſowiag;:zhey: tom i rally think thut 
the more they ſo thb more bey ball reap; and 
therefore, in maſt iplaces;/are xs double the ex; 
out making any further calculation, chan that of 


the difference of values Between; G mund 10 pecks = 
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— · Meets 
grain being their @wn growing; they chν er ĩt aa 
the old woman did her flour, hen ſhe calculated 
the coſt of her.qmutton-pirs, and overlook its re 
value. The fun it my o ſaid he g | the jeed 35 my 
own; ſays {he args and therefore I won't ſtarve 
HY £205 0037972 216 PAP 61.29): DrAq 

<1. 7d neds bot io etuaryup aol pin 

But if lunge fünmers would becitehb>crouhhref 
calculating the value of hat crhey! unneceſſarily 
fow on two or:three hundredatres:af arable land, 


the amount would aſtoniſ them for ĩt is really 


aſtoniſhing, and un object of very great national 


importance; indeed ſo greatatthat Lam of the 


opinion the Parliament would be wiſely employei 
in inſtituting a Board of Agriculture, to regulate 
this and other abuſes of the art. 
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which; upon almodrrate aalcu}atdn;,) wankdifea 
beg e 20 ofthe inhipitinta oſi thing 


dom. This of cou advances hg prire - 
rornains one · cighih z heavy tan indeed um the 


poors, and a verym ſooliſti and; becauſe: it 
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bandry is the ſaving of ſend: But ſm 24 atinly | 


bſicinſts, foine-real, ones in lochl fitnatiomde wid 


many imaginary ones, it is not. prubable i 
in our:time, beibaiverſally adapted. It hom, 


aftards' a profitadie- leſſon: to- choſe who: dq 
practiſe it. They are thereby convinced tha 


much leſs quantity of ſeed than they have bm 


actiaſbomed to ſow ia ſufficient. This has iopetiited 
on ſme intelligent farmers,: who fill continutamn 


the broadcaſt method. Some of them have tz 


che hint, and leſſeneſ che quantity of their: deat; 
Their crops | haves been equally» good ot hel 
than beſure. In time, perhaps, their practioe mi 
be generally betier regulated. It is unden 
much to be wiſnud, and 1 think it an objet 
worthy your ſtrongeſt recommendation. 
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— arab RkGhng 
be-fixed/f6e ta quuntiey of grain whith dug eth 
be om per Kren This mot die a we ties 
cumſtances diff tat attend ir. Tue fon iche 
ſeaſon, the ſtate of the land, and the ſize of the 
ee een 1r5; 7 res 
00 v1 16 dong ney now owbiMluton biel 
por inlanee? Whthe, very rich fertile il, in 
good tilth. requires Teſs ferd by one third thats 
poor hungty one: Thus may appear piradorical 
to thoſe whb do n6tTeaſbn'6H(tHs matter. Trey 
will ſay it is unresf6nabte to fugpoſt à poor foil 
ſupport a gteitet crop. = grantecf ; bit T A B 
ſach ſuppofltibfl. Phe Cale is unte: In a fich r 
tile foil every root produces duch the greateft 
number of talks.” anon twenty; white 
thoſe in a poor Toll Have ont t of Three. In 
the one caſe, if” y6u fow möte feen, the gröumd 
will be overſtodked with plants/*wHith will draw 
each other up weak, and produte much ſtraw in- 
deed, but little corn. In the ocher cuſe, if you 
ſow only the fame quantity of fecd on por land. 
it will be underſtocked, and the crop ſmall. For 
if, through the poverty of the ſbil, a ruot of wheat 
cannot extend its ſide fibres more than two or 


three inches round, what good purpoſe can it 
anſwer to have them a foot apart? Half che 


ground 


— ß ̃˙ 1 ˙ -U“! 
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—— und the brosdga Me 
alli ſawing is preſaratie d du 25 ar Hint 1 
505 f SO Sr Di e S636 ret Se "nap 
Itaphpenes: cleatly evident to me, that on ſuch 
land two buſhels; or even ten pecks of wheat, and 
three buſnels of barley, and four of oats, may hee. 
ceſſary. But on a rich fertile ſoil, well prepared, 
half the quantity is fully ſufficient, and will prodiice | 
a better crop. Everyone. who attendgto.the growth 
of plants, knows that they require, a comgennt 
diſtance to arrive at perfection. Every gardener i 
perfectly acquainted; with this, and acts accord 
ingly. Why then are farmers ſo abſurd a8 
think the ſame management is not equally neceſ- 
ſary in a field, which is only a large garden? This 
muſt be only long-rooted prejudice : For corn gf 
all kinds muſt have ſufficient room. according, 0 
its ſize, or you deprive i it of the advantages whit | 
nature affords, by excluding the ſun and the ff 
air from the bottom of the plants, which are 


r 

neceſſary to their perfection; and inſtead of corn * 
get 'only a great burden of ſtraw, _ 5 
With reſpect to ſowing wheat, the quantity of a 
ſeed ſhould be proportioned to the ſeaſon. If yon ſon 
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ſox in Septembgt#: third; in eil an thin hee, | 
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ſown in Nome er er December,” benauſe! more; 
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On "the Nane and Effetir FLAW Manne. 
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ſecond yolume of your, papers pn 
Agriculture, . I hope you will not deem it imper- 
tinent in me to {throw a few. hints before you on 
the nature and effects of lime as a manure. for 
el my own er 
n and chlerrations on fi > ſubje&t z and. 


the opportunities. 1 haye had for forming my. pk. 
nion have been many and various. | 


. * 40 ” | 
”" o® 8 I® - - 13 


The county. of 8 has . reproached by 
ſome writers as being a century behind moſt 


— — in ann 


————ñ— —— 
ing, new improyemienss therein, is too crueg bur 
vith reſpect o the nature and uſe of lime, they | 
appear to undefſtand it as well as the-farmeryof WM * 
any Sunty whatever. This may furmiſ ſome 
— oO you wick EOS 


| : 75 SE td, 
Rus 142 
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various ſucceſs : Some have declared they never 


could: reap /atry-benefi from its fe" but g thr 


5 Sk oct War 4 3 / 


Elm, ine more hn a e A 
e Eno AX _ 6 51 IS! a then «ry hoe 0 | 


bt the great rot ef holt dd inn 
fe of lime has been, that of ulldg it vn 
of Jand without diſtinction; vainly expeckn 
effects would be equally advant zeous'1 in all eats. 
But while it has proved a very u god arcfſing 


eo ſome lands, it has rendered others lefs i e ui 
and in ſuch caſes che whole expen ce has ta 
thrown away. (QONEV . VITRO Foy W n9In * 

du 


In ſome parts of this county, Fan e | 
vithlime has coſt the farmer acar four pom 
ane: acre. 


TL 
acre. It ah Cee 
get in common to anſwer that expente ; thei pt 
therefore * the ſucceeding;crops; 0! | 
ee aul hu¹ 1 bs 

| Experiences teaches 50 ſtrongly attracts 
and abſorbs moiſture and is irſell ſolüble in it! "ea 
In common with all wn e. ate „ e 
m N ee 3 Co er eee x" ond 
wt radii Ds Homes! 21 12 9 ** 

The moſt e Gr therefope l, that its 

victue conſiſts not in itſelf, but in its Ac ah 
powers of attraction: by attractintg the moiſture 
of the air, and the Sils that are flouting thereing 
and in the earth alſo, and reducing che huriet 
boots, vegetables, moſs, Vc. which it happens tw 
be mixed with, into a ſaponaceous mucilage,. 
which is of a very nutritive-qualityaildxepmbines- 
thoſe ſubſtances which of themſelverwould never 
unite, ſuch as, ene, which eee 
a ſmooth conſiſtent fluid. rf 07 e ni 


2 


LOH 1005: 321 t *0-9b21u9-2dy 
Hence it üppeurs, that lime nw not to be 
uſed alone, except where there is plenty of vege- 
table or animal ſubſtances for it to act upon. 
When theſe are wanting, mix it up with rotten 
dung, for without theſe it will, in many caſes, 
exhauſt the ſoil of irs moſt feral Juices and parti- 
Vol. III Se N 19, Cn cles, 
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advantage; and alſo on land over-run with weeds, 


as 175 1 K 
5 — OR 

in plenty of vegetable or animal ſubſtances for; 
to agt upon, lime may be. uſed: to conſiderable 


as it: kilhꝭ and Converts: them into good mane, 
Butomexhiniſted, or very poor 2 3 
ef liming will never be e 1 — | 


{7 Cond. 


The learned and ingenious Dr. an obſerve 
ol lime, that, if long expoſed to the air, it he 
loſes. its-medicinal, virtue, its virtue as 2, manure, 
and as a cement in building; but that if Natel 
with water, it retains theſe virtues a long i time, 
The practice of the Devonſhire farmerg conte- 
rae, LOTT. nt * - 


Mk 3&7 e UTI. 


| an 


e — lime is ; laid m aua heaps on 
land; they cover it with earth till che colts 
thick enough to ſecure it from air and rain z7and 
in order to prevent thoſe. from entering, they H 
the outſide of the heaps ſmooth with their ſhovels 
The moiſture of the earth gently lakes this lime, 
and the heaps remains in this ſtate until che Jand 
is ready for its Nach —_— 


| Another method- of mixing up ber 
uſed by the beſt farmers, which adds ,grearlyto 
the fertility of the land dreſſed with it. T 

method 


2 2 


method is to — al lime; as 
above deſcribed, and when theſe are well incor» 
porated, to open the heaps and buty in each u 
nech pe 6 
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ment and diſſol ve; and after lying a proper time, 
the maſs being chopped together with the ſpagle, 
forms a ſoapy mucilaginous manure of the moſt 
fertilizing nature. Uſed in this manner, lime will 
always be exceedingly profitable. But the reaſon | 
of its being reprobated in ſome other counties is, 
that they know not how to. (or will nas), apply 
properly. Their method i is to ſpread | it on the 

as they do chalk, and let it lie there till rains or 
the moiſture of the air lakes, and occalions. it to 
fall in pieces. But by being thus, expoſed. to. the 
air, its virtue, which ſhould promote vegetation, 
is all evaporated, and of courſe its uſe as a ferti- 
lizing manure is OT loſt. * N 
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11 che pleas of your firſt "edn 
- ſele&t papers did you honour: as a Society, 
and Wee the public with a variety of uſeful 


information, it gave me. pleaſure to ſee, in the 


advertiſement of your annual meeting, that i 


ſecond volume was nearly ready for the br" 


And as you ſeem deſirous to obtain the cotre- 


ſpondence of thoſe who have had ſome experience, | 


and poſſeſs ſome knowledge in the arts of if. 


444 © 


vation, I am villing to contribute my 'mite n 


Wort {1025 15% 11 7. 23 

this ir abs; | 55 
way. A en rte $0 LA eh 7.20) "4/5 1088 
1 
Agriculture, Piat ag c. have been my 
employment, ſtudy, and amuſement, near forty 
years; and as I have kept regular minutes of the 


experiments I made, they have ns me with 


conſiderable inſtruction, 


I therefore beg leave to trouble you with a few 


brief remarks on the nature of different ſoils, 


ms, as 8A8X#X a =. 


os. pus A, a> 
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and the erops moſt fikriy to ſuscted on each 
nn Ti: tot a) ads bart? 1400 
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Fb Cuys bbleb s in general the ſtiffeſt of | 
alt ils and: chntaindan unctubus quality. Bout 
under the term clays, edrths of different. ſorts and 
colours are included. One kind is ſo obſtinate, | 
that ſcarcely any thing will ſubdue it another 
ſo hungry and poot, that it abſorbs whatever i is 
applied, and turns itinto/its own quality. Some 
clays are fatter than others, and the fatteſt are the 
beſt ; ſome are mort ſoft and lippery. But all of 
them retain water poured on cheir ſürfaces, where 
it ſtagnates, and chills the plants, 'withour nking 
into the ſoil. The cloſeneſs of clay prevents the 
roots and fibres of plants from ſpreading in ſearch 
of nouriſhment: *” The blue, "the fed, "ane the 
white clay, if ftrong, are favourable ts vegeta⸗ 
tion. The ſtony and "Toofer fort afe leſs fo; but 
none of chem are worth ahy thing till their tek- 
ture is ſo looſened by 4 miture of other ſub- 
ſtances, and opened, as to admit the influence of 
the ſun, the air, and froſts. Among the chanvres 
recommended for clay, ſand is of all others to 
be preferred; and. ſea-ſand the beſt of all where 
it can be obtained : This moſt egg breaks 
the coheſion. 7 1148 > 4091 


N 3 | | The 
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not formed wholly (as moſt other amis af an 
ſmall ſtones; but contains à great deal of cal | m 
mou mattef in it, ſuch % elles rute ry 
broken to pieces by the tide; and alſo: ofi'filth, | pi 
; The ſmaller the fand is the mote cafily-i6 pet. Wl 
trates the clay; eng: en me in it tn ſu 
| the larger.” oubeant Ein Süd: wa T 8 
2 12 al idrotds 2 7600 toy L * mai A 
The next beſt find 3 48 that:walhed down by. th 
; on gravelly foils: | Thoſe: which are 2 

aue the worſt. Smell gritey grayel. h. s alſo been 
recommended by the beſt writers on Agriculay * 
or theſe ſoils j and in many a I have. faund . 
en anſwer the. parpoſe, , i: 4 : 
Shell mare, af es, ge, il 305 1 and $ 2 a. 
table ſubſtances, are very good. manures 7 ci 
but they have been found moſt beneficial pl 
ſand is mixed wich them,. Lime has been often te 
uſed, but 1- would not recommend it, for never to 
found any advantage from it 9 when applied fo 
to clays, Wy Co ys il 0 
The erepe moſt fuirable for ſuck iasde WY - 
iv deans, cabbages, and rye-graſs. CW fo 
ſeldom ſucceeds, nor indeed any plants whoſe vu th 
require depth, and a wide ſpread in the earth, fo 


118 2dly; Chalk; 
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three years, will remain, and produce __ <baph | 
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mould, fruinfuly producing great unf barlgys 
ee berſnil bunter. 206 
de ſoil dener than, An Stern Bus, the 
Ha mould be very, thin, this fall requires 
good manyring, with clay, marle, Joam, or dung. 
As theſe lands arg. dry, y may: be. e 


than others. Pi 5255, vegt Hat otor iN BO e 
When your barley 1 "5 hn, jock ho high, theov a 
in 10lb, of claver, or 151b. of tretpil, and ro 105 
well, The next. ſummer mow the cro > for hay 3 
feed off the aftermath, with ſheep ; nd in Winter 
give it a top-drefling of dung. his will p | 
duce a crop the ſecond ſpring, which tho ra 
cut for hay. As ſoon as this ergp is carried off, 
plough up the land, and in the beginning of Sepr 
tember ſow three buſhels of rye per acte, either 
to feed off with ſheep in the ſpring, or ro ſtand | 
for harveſt, If you feed it off, ſow winter: vetches 
in Auguſt or September, and make. them ins 
hay the following fummer, Then get the land 
into as fine tilth as poſſible, and ſow it ein ſaint- 


foin, which, with a little manure. once id t o or 


for twenty years together. 
n 340 Light 


r * om produte 
Soo bps bp un ell wege 
wes well three buſhels/of hüt 


best per Gere in April er May: When i ben 


cerise citak in u fe days to est biff dhe et, 
and trend che other down this done; pft n 
what bernains ithmediately. This will fon fe. 
ment and tot in the ground; chen lay f it fine, ud 
wb trbe"bulliels'd rye per acre.” If this an be 
got off early enough, ſow turnips; if not, winter 
2 to cut for hay. Then get it in good k 
and Cabo ut p-roofed cabbages, in rows. three 
fe? apart. 14 5 plant ſeldom fails, if it has uf 
ficient roop 3, and the intervals be well karſedhigel; 

and 500, wi fick! it e beſt Ee) form 


E. turnips ar are over. | 
"<3 re 74 + 
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* The iorſi-Hocing will clean and prepare lhe | 


land es! ſaintfoin ; for the ſowing of which 1 
reckon April the bell ſeaſon; The vial) way i i 
ro fowir broad-caſt, four buſhels to an acre; but] 
prefer ſowing it in drills two feet aſunder; for 
then it may be horſe” hoed, and half the ſeed w 
be ſufftient. ol Is hays te 0 
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The Ae will not only clean as 4 


but earth up the plants, and render them more 
luxuriant and laſting. At 1 £1 : W 
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If you ſow'lt cas dercn 


or, which I think Kill: weren ge wu FETs: 
in compoſt. a Hi} at UI, 
5: nies bak . 3 N en BE: 
From various trials, I find that taking ony on, 
crop in a year, ahd feeding the aſter· gra is 
better than to mo it twice. Cut it as ſuon as ic 
is in full bloom if the weather: will permit. The 
hay will be the ſweeter, ahd the ſtrength of he 
plants leſs impaired, than if it ſtands RO _ 
is formed: 1998 5g roomy lion fo dt annanr ook 
50) bar + 25000 i aaa 15 ain K 
Alibh; Lightrich'1 land; being the moſt eafy to 
cultivate to advantage, and capable of bearing 
moſt kinds of grain, pulſe, and herbage z I ſhall 
ſay little upon it. One thing however is very 
proper to be obſerved, that ſuch lands are the beſt 
adapted to the drill-huſbandry, eſpecially where 
machines are uſed, which require ſhallow furrows 
to be made for the reception of the ſeed. This, 
if not prone to eouch - graſs, is the beſt of. all ſwils 
for lucerne; which; if ſown in two feet drills, and 
kept clean, will yield an aſtoniſhing quantity of 
the moſt excellent herbage.” But 1 am convinced 
lucerne will never be cultivated to advantage, 
where couch- graſs and weeds are very plentiful; 
nor 
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in December or January, of totten dung, or ahj,jẽFẽjk 
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it, and let 3 dev 4 
March give it another good ploughing'z'dmgy 
rake, and harrow-itwie},-to;get out the rubbiſh, 
and ſow: four buſhels of black oets per acre: if the 
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ſoil be wet, and white oats if dry. When ae 
ſour inches high, roll them well 5 3 hower: B- 
This will break the clods; and the fine mould 
falling among che roots of enen wil prone 
r e © * 
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but I chink it is bad. huſbandry, If you deſigh 
fot clover, ſow it ſingle, and let a coat of dung 
be laid on in December. The ſnow and rain 
then dilute its ſalts and oil, and carry them d 
among the roots of the plants. This is far beter 
than mixing the crops on ſuch land, for the d 
will exhauſt the foil ſo much, that the clover 
be impoveriſhed. The following ſummer you 


| co 
have a good crop of clover, which cut once, and = 
feed the after-growth. In the winter plougltit 5 
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harrow dla ——— + 19% 
pant beana in Brills.of''three ſcctt b admit he 
horſe-hoe freely: When you horſe-hoe them a 
cond time, ſom a rom uf turnips id each interval. 
ind chey vill ſucctd very well. But if che land 
be ſtrong enough for fowing wheat as ſoon: as the 
in rhe turnips may be omitted. * 4 
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The 2 of Ci arrots aſcertained . Oger. - 


vations on the Premiums. . 2 the 
Society, in 1 en 
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He given a recital of my trial of car- 
rots in a preceding letter, I ſhall at preſent 
confine myſelf to the point of aſcertaining their 
value, which 1 have already N to 08 fo 
undecided a queſtion, 


\ 'C 168 * 
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| plie@ partly co finithing'rhe fairing of ibm We WY ©: 


- konbs,* that had hall the ſummer's qrafk iz 
evenity-ſix'of ther which:ought to νHNAVf e 

az xlichaclmasg bat my foodcoming/thoprpukey 
0 were not in thi autumn ſaleable to a butchen 
lad fome confidence in carruts/ but L wanted 

for my horſes, anti I. tried vnrious Dutchetsas 
Vell as dealers to get rid of my ſheep, but chile 
Oh not. I had given Gs. 16d. each ſor them in Sep- 
tember 1779, and yet was offered no more ſot 

them than 10s. I determined therefore to 

them to carrots. „ Sele 
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Nov. 4, 17107 1 incloſed a pen with herdles | 
Tar on a dry meadow,” put che ſheep 1 in, and ſupplied 
them with carrots, moving the herdles on AY 
ſoiled the ground ſo as to make it too dirt 
eat upon; but as the improvement of the lan 
was one object, being moſſy and hide, 
did not ſhift them 'till the graſs was quite black 
with their dung, and much better folded than is 


ever done in the common wayůrx 1] : 

; oe  K 
Till the . mY they ate no more * two 

| buſhels (weight 561b. each) a day. I then nd 4 

from * minutes that they ate three till che 35 
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the 16th of December, the quantity was pretty 
regularly five à day. But I found upon an ave- 


rage of the whole experiment) that the quantity 
might in a general way be reckoned at four 


buſhels a day feeding twenty lambs. They 
1 alive Ing to carrots ae each. . 
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They ate four Fance and ſeven buſticls, at wich 
71. 45. may be called 3 per buſhel.” Sc beds 
75 1 ff 21. Dm 

Your Sectetary mentions my ou ſent” the 

experiment of the culture before, the profit nent 

ber acre was about al. 


er 


This 
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dtaw ſew concluſions; I am of opinion that was 
tots will be found- Wen _— er 
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The: land was! own id BAAN] 


| good: crop, and by much the cleaneſt of aj 
rhe pariſh. I ſhewed it to ſeveral gemtlemaſ 
anabſolutely clean crop; becauſe 1 had heard 
2 * the eaten of carrots made _ foul, 
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The graf' upon 10058 the ſheep were fed (and 
which amounted to about an acre) was very little 
improved for the crop of hay 1781, owing toithe 
dry ſeaſon; but in that of 1782 was greatly ſupe- 
rior to the adjoining parts of the ſame field, and 
more improved in quality than quantity; forin- 
Mead of an indifferent vegetation ſcattered thick 
with the centaurea ſcabioſa, filage, rhinanthus 
eriſta galli, and linum catharticum, with other 
plants of little worth, it encouraged a we 
beautiful ſheet of the beſt plants that can appear 
in a meadow, . viz. the lathyrus pratenſis, achillez 
mille folium, trifolium repens, trifolium och. 
leucrum,, trifolium e and the N 
lanccolata. ws 
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carrot experiment; I muſt be altowed- juſt to ob- 
ſerve, that cis price of Ad. is great enough to 
induce any man to cultivate” them. We. reckon 
in this country that turnips rarely do more chan | 


pay their own expences, and in many years not 


may, without manure, and without any entruor- 
dinary fertility, expect from four to five hundred 
buſhels an acre, If he gets four hundred 'and 
twenty it is Juſt 71. 3 and as the Expences amount 
to about 51, it leaves a neat profit upon a fallow 
crop of 21. an acre, Which is greater than attend 
the beſt wheat crops of this kingdom. I could 
extend theſe reflections, but as it is only a fingle 
experiment, Ido no more chan call upon others 
to try ſimilar ones, that from a great variety of 
applications the real value may be known, _ 


The winter following 1 tried a fimilar- experi- 
ment on potatoes; and as the reſult was rename 
able, I ſhall add it. | 8K. 


Nov. 21, 1781, ; nigh alive fixteen wethis 
lumbs, that, like the former, had had the ſum- 
mer's graſs. Average weight 89lb. in all 1, 4 3alb. 
Herdled a pen on dry graſs, and gave them pota- 
toes, 


that. But if a man has the right earrot Gil, he 


n, January, 14, 


| ww: dvſter forts, Joahe 5 


5 days they ate but twenty vr buſhels. Per- 
 eiving-them. $0 look very thin, I. weighed them 
{the total weight hen was 
12641b. they had conſequently loſt 16 8ʃb. ; by the 


| x6th, they had eaten fixty. buſhels, and; e 


put them to turnips... Thus nothing cguld he 


more deciſive Nu 4 "NO of. cluſtered 
. bee. ee ab 4 — * EY la N 
Da ant en hes il . 13 66 


iT; — however, 3 in Lrelaud 0 1 
foot: or two of wethers being raifed to an n. 


to think from ſome other caſes, as well A 
their ſuperior TUG are of a more. look: 
ing quality. e 50D. T6111 ce IO "In n Tu 15 
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Thus having ted theſe two ſmall expeti- 
ments to your examination, permit me a 
obſervations on the premiums ordered by you la 
January 1782, an object of more general imply 
tance, and which, by being conſidered in var 
lights, and made a ſubje& of diſcourſe in your 
aſſociated counties, muſt neceſſarily tend to rhrov 
your patriotic deſigns gradually into the, Ar beſt 
channel for the publick good. | WL 
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| common degree of fatneſs by potatoes: but they! 
were probably the common fort, which I amiapt! 
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managed dilkiets; 


4. Toe refine, upon. ſuch huf- . 
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I am of opinioa chat, relative to the getjerdl agri-, 
culture of a diſtrict,. n 'refinemerit; 86:00mplcs,. 
difficult, or doubtful practices ſhould” be intro- 
duced or recommended. Theſe! are the parts of 
the art that very oſten fail, and no eadeayour fails. 
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bourhood. Suppoſe a gentlemati in ſome. eme 
part of Wales, where clover, is quite unknown, * 
inſtead of ſimply recommending. the plant to be 
ſown on clean land, drills and horſe-hoes, it; he 
fails; probably the plant-itſelf in chat diſtrict will 
lie under ſuch a ridicule'thay it nn 
Vor. II, O 


been aa e adit: 

tions of ſuch ſociety as vor may be dice, 
i. To introdusè into ſueh parts of your'county'as”.. 
are ill-culti vat the buſbandry.of eher derte: 


bandry, and attempt o car it e e 
perfection. Subordinate; amd Mee e 1.00 
procure general vaperitneaital informations 29, =. 
encourage the induſtey und {kill of your ber if 
ing poor. I perceive by your premiums.thar. . 
you have a — ve e, 
. e et e e e . 
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amuſe themſelves, and with whatever ſucceſs, till 


vithout doing great miſchief to 4 Whole neigh. _ 
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* Your pretiviuifis' Hens afture/6f füt 


in the right channel, the fret, outing; bully 
a porte Moe for tirthips* Ci you! wiſt fx 
_ gfeatef improvement chan to cover your diy Ws 
Wich dhe noble eros ef Nerf? Buri 
fields of pofnibly two or tfree m 

men excepted) there is got 4 horſerhoeg f 
turnips in that county; yet I have wall er 
fields near a mile long, where the reguls 
the plant, the compleatneſs of the hoeing, ad 
the freedons from weeds; formed: a truly be 


hüte hoe hat age ome Rn o 
8h 175 eh TO Mt Th 
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— Iben is innbiher practice of more rv 


ment, that Hes taken plate in the eaſteru p 


Norfolk; which is the manufacturing au 


populous: part of the county, but is not h . 
tri by any means which has given a falco 
what is commonly called Norfolk Fiabundey, which 
excluſively belongs to the North -Euſtern 
of the county, where little or no ſetting of wheat 


is to be met with. It is however a refinement on 
Tp | 1 9 Y the 


» . 1 
_—_— 
4 I 

att 
75 
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ſpectacte. Norfolk huſbandry, on the dey Wn : 
of your counties, would make. a noble figure the" | 


Sy 2 eu a a Sn aa a <4 ...zaxcq 


1 Bo 


to clonal; aha in my ain 
ought no where to be attempted till che c, 
iiſelf is generally and very well eſtabliſned i nn 
ſhould the fatmem once get an idea that ſetting 
wheat is 4 pan of bat Hubendry, it might: retard 
the full eſtabliſhment of olpver, which would 
— be doing mors miſchief ad your! 
counties than all the exertions . f 
cies cnn gta goods | e, 
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kane 10 11 {die 43; bucks 
wheat, vetehet, catrots, rape, flax,” apples, und 
cabbages, are unexceptionable ; they come clextly 
within the firſt definition, introducing ints'your 
counties practices that ſuceeed // very well in 
common management elſewhere. '' But why give 
three guineas for the winter yetch, and fix for the 
ſummer one? The winter one is an object of the 
firſt conſequence, the ſummer one of very little. 
Premium: 16 does not ſay whether the: rape is for 
feeding cattle or for ſeed; the former excellent 
huſbandry ; the latter has alone ruined many 
farms. But the obje&t of ſaintfoin (1 t) is of 
yet greater importance ; you deſerve the greateſt 
praiſe for attending to that noble graſs.ñ ut 
as to Hops, -(44) the ſame obſervation is by ng 
means epplicable.” It is 4 culture on fir for 
02 * | natural 
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The greateſt 88 War e 
duced into Sufſex would be to grub up A 
hops ; five or fix acres, on a farm ol 1000 1 0% 


» Ifyow 


nearly ruin it, by receiving all che dung 


ſucceed, and make this a common e 


your counties, think no more of turnips, eabhig 


or uy che glee chan een che GY 


2; 14+ a 
Zealand barley; W N , pptator ſeed, parlley, 


| yellow vetch, the .curh and graſſes z they 


either refinements, of (dubious, :and-conſequently 


come under that head which demands much gun. 
deration. If you ſucceed and they are introduced, 


it is unknown whether your ſucceſs be a beneliter 
not; whereas in other objects of greater account, 


no ſuch doubt can be entertained. I do atm 


to find any fault with a wiſh to ſee gentlemen (85 
experiments on parſley, . which I believe-1s avall 
able obje,.,or with che yellow vetch, Which! 
know experimentally to be one of the fineſt, - plants 
we have.in England; but they are no point er 
Somerſet farmers to think of. As ta-graſſes pt 
perly called, you ſhould recollect one fact, that 
the very fineſt upland meadows, or low o 


good ſoil, that are found in England, are :thole 


that have leaſt graſs. It is the claſs Diadeiphia 
that clothes the richeſt in the kingdom. 
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As to any n IHE the Raver 4 
ee, of drill. ploughs and borſe-hoes, 
particularly for white corn, turnips, or ſaintſoines 
| think all attempts to introdute them perfectly 
viſionary; in ſome meaſure harmleſs; becauſe the 
introduction will never be effected but hurtful 
to every ſociety. that offers ĩt, becauſe it will ſhew 


with the objects they patronize; and he who re- 
commends the broad caſt culture of clover will do 
it with no great authority, if he couples with his 
advice the eee e Ns the naſa 
culture ot e neg Bel? 
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With * n premium for . Tur- 
kies; how that can be a national object is perfectly 
incomprehenſible to me. When it is conſidered, 
that whatever food will fatten à turkey will alſo 
fatten a hog; that pork is food for the lower 
claſſes; and that poultry, in ſuch à kingdom as 
this, muſt always be beyond their expenditiire; it 
may not perhaps be thought of no conſequence, 
but rather (tending to make pork R it may 
appear to be more . than dae. 4 


Nui 


Thus, gentlemen, I have 8 a 
few obſervations on your laſt year's n it 
O 3 Jo bu 
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(to common farmers) that they are'unazquainted 
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of the kingdom: ſor 1 
be chiefly by theſe means; it is an 
wifling import, that they be deviſed" Wüh ret 
| Etivtion, foreſight, and knowledge of the tubjelt 
A conſiderable degree of eſteem and repute 
delong to men ho give their time, attention 
money, for the publick good: Errors in 


have a large range,” and a proportionable x 


The miſtakes of an individual may coticermionly 


himfelf: If you commit dne, three o] | 


feel the weight. For this reaſon 1 think theft x 
no ſubject more proper on Which publicklyits 
communicate with you. Some future corre 
dent may correct me if I am wrong: but pH 
enquiries. into the beſt means by which a S 
can advance the agriculture of à co¹ν, 
more likely to prove of conſequence than the + 
cital of any experiments in the power of an indi- 
vidual poſſeſſing no more advantages than I 40. 


len, (Gentlemen, with all imaginable 2 
Vour obliged and devoted ſervant, - 


THYR. YO N 
Bradfield Hall, Dec. 21, aca OF ol 0 


| > [The Society are much obliged to Mr. Voung for is 0 

den and valuable communications. In the liſt of their premigme 

For 1783, he will obſerve attention has been paid to his N 
dints and obſervations.] q 5} 
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5 A to the farmer, IS inta, 
and deſcriptignigf, their nacure and propenties. ſo 
far as relates c che great; purpgſes of vegetatiqn, 
ſeems to.claim our. firlk, attention, and 40 be the _ 
Ms vans % $299 IN by. js oh 

Withour fefornding, 19.chaſe Sign e 
which are rather ſubjeRts of curioſity to the, hi: 
loſopher, than of uſe to the farmer, e may WE 
all our varieties of ſoil under che fenen der. 


Sand, eee Loam, 

Clay, Chalk, Marle. 

By.c different combinations of theſe fabltancts TR 

the intermediate kinds of ſoil are formed; and 

upon a proper mixture of them, in certain pro- 

portions, depend the general fertility of the earth, 

and the ſucceſs of the farmer's Jabour. - 1 8 
In the nature of ſoils, the two extremes are, 


tough wet clay, and loofe dry ſand. Each of 
O4 | theſe - 


and of little Known Fw But us? 
mon r 
in loam, which is a middle ſpecies of .earth-com- 
poſed of theſe two extremes, partaking equally 
of the good qualities of both, without: the Jad 
ones. For this reaſon, lands which "partake of 
the different properties of clay and ſand, br whith, 
in other words, are a kind of compound hegen 
the properties of clay and ſand are ſo-united's 
to correct each other, are generally the moſt fruit. 
ful, and produce the greateſt maſs of vegetables 
This will more evidently appear, if it b gon 
ſidered in what manner plants and vegetables ure 
nouriſhed, and what it is' that e them bulk, 
g ae and firmneſs; © N 1 bh, 
: ns. 0 „ base 
When the ſeeds of plants are depoſited, in.the 
earth, certain degrees of warmth, air, 9 


41 8890 


ture, are neceſſary for the expanſion of 15 


vw As 


fibres and ſolid parts. For theſe carols WM Kt 
clay, and looſe ſand, are both, while, ie 
very unfavourable ;- the former by the cloſens 
of its texture retains the water like a diſh,, admits 
too little. heat or air, and prevents the tender 


| fibees 
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fbres of young.,plants fram. — ES 


lancer, (landh faves che doaſeneſs/ af is texture, 
admits heat togfreely, and is not capable of re 
aining a fuſficient-degres-of-moiſture. For de 


The particles of vege- 


purpoſes of vegetation. 


table nutriment are either abſorbed by the heat, 


| or waſhed down by the rains too low for the roots 
of plants to.reach them. Hence few plants will 
come to maturity on mere ſand, except ſuch as 
extend their roots very deep, and attract nouriſh- 
ment from a ſtratum below, ĩt. MATES, Di 
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[tis g chat in Gif clay 


there is little fermentation, the ſalts being ſo con- 


fined and locked up by the tenacity of its texture, 


that they cannot, act. On the contrary, in light 


dry ſands they: are ſpeedily evaporated by heat. 
18e 
All Caids are Fo and dry—all 3 
wet; and therefore the manuring ſandy lands with 


clay, or clay lands with ſand, is · the beſt of all, for 


this changes the nature of the land itſelf, whereas 
dung, and other ſubſtances, afford only an inſe- 
rior and temporary improvement. Mixed ſoils 


which incline to the clayey kind are belt of all 
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depth of it, anll what lies iumediarely undermbüld 
n For if the richeſt on k o ſevenbranght 

inches dee, and lies on a cold wet c 
© eee een ben. Neher: 
n "0173292371! hin; 
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bright brown, or tA — is 54 
in this county called hazel loams. They et 
ſmooth, and *tolerably eaſy, withour -clifiginig'to 
the ſpade or plough-ſhare ure "light, Fit, 
and fall into ſmall clods, without thapping r 
cracking in dry weather, or turning into maß 
when wet. Next to thefe, the dark grey, and 
ruſſet mould, are accounted the beſt. The won 
of a are the light and dark aſh-coloured. U 


Dns 


be goodneſs of land may allo be'vely! oa 

judged of by the ſmell and the touch. "The" 
emits a freſh pleaſant ſcent, on being, dug 
ploughed up, eſpecially after rain; and being 1 


Juſt proportion of ſand and clay intimately blended, 
will 
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— nn 
But all ſoils, however good, may be impoveriſhed, 
and even worn out by :fucceſive crops withent 
reſt, eſpecially i ce plougbhingi are — 


| n repeated before che ſevd/is ſom. 
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The famous kür- Tul, indeed, Carried his den 
of the advantage of repeated ploughings to ſuch 
a height, as to ſuppoſe they would ſupply the 
place of manure entirely. This was'doubtlefs an 
error; but an error which men are very liable 
to fall into from rheir. warmth in ſupporting u 
favourite hypotheſis. Reprated ploughingt, ho 
ever, are an exerlient method of rendering lanil 
ſweet and ſertile, by "deſtroying the weed, m 
expoſing. all its parts to the kindly influetces of = 


/the ſun and air, by which means it urtracts al- 
rr ON of ſalts, 50 is Wan Nenn. 
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en cultivated, we find nature has adopted dif- 
ferent kinds of plants to moſt of the diſtinguiſh- 
able varieties of foils; and although fone be- 
longing to one, may from ſome cauſe or other be _ 
found on lands of a different quality, they ſeldoin 
munen 8 
neral. 22 


Mr. 


| | general, provided the heat and moiſture beequally 
adjuſted. eee neee 
Tull 1 18 miſtaken. 1 1 1 IH i 4-531 ha t4% | 
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% Ki 1 fee ng 249/21 4 0 
His een a e when taken from 1 


Ae watry ground, and planted on & dry hilly will 
grow and flouriſh there, provided a plenty 


water be given them, does not prove his poſition: | 


For in this 42 5 by the addition of watery the 


to that e the ruſhes were taken und 
9 is natural to en „ 
280 

There i is Pu I potions 4 a ſpecific dif- 
ference of blend: 6f the eee proving 
in each. 101 | 5 2 
| : ! 122388) 

The great care 10 5 the farnies ou oithe; chereliſe 
to be; by proper mixtures, to reduce his land 0 
that ſtate and temperament in which the extremes 
of hot and cold, wet and dry, are beſt correct 
by each other; to give them every poſſible ad- 
_ — ; vantage 
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vantage 3 
ſun and air; to adopt ſuch kinds of plante as" 


they afford in this ſtate the greateſt nouriſhment 


to; and to rene their fertility by a judicious al- 
lowance of the moſt manures. Where 
theſe things are done, there ure few ſpots ſo un- 
friendly to cultivation as not to tepay his expence 
and labour with a plentiful inereaſe: But without 
theſe, the beſt tracts of land will in time become 
a barren walls "0 erer u. weeds. 190 
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Some of the ſuperior Advantages of 15. py 
to the Broadcaft Huſbandry pointed out, 


By a Gentleman! Farmerin Kent] | 15 
ft Den 10 dit td: 1 
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8 1 * Aenne dhe in rake) St. 
James's Chronicle, that the publiſhing a ſecond 
volume of ſelect papers was one of your reſolu- 
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the Drill-Huſbandry ;; the ſubſtabeg m load 0 
which 1 hould be happy to ſre iaſertall tenen 
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| Nownidhſlanding the decided ſuperiority of ib 
Drill-Huſbandry in many kinds of grain, Pag 
and graſſes, many ſarmers are ſtill enemies u it; 
and 1 ſtill greater number are too indoleniy wig 


one ſtep out Pale ee 


advantages they ien reap are feng 
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+ This was the caſe RH PSS 4 


with reſpect to hoeing of turnips; but choſe g- 
judices are now generally overcome; and we have 
very few, if any, farmers ſtupid or obſtinate 
enough to ſow 5 without having on twice 
well hoed. | 6B : 
— . 7 be wat Pu 
of a few perſons not adoptirig the Drill-Huſban- 
dry, becauſe the warmeſt advocates for it mult 
allow, that there are ſoils, and firuations, W 
in the broadcaſt method is preferable, at 


i 
many caſes. But theſe inſtances art but fear; 
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Dill Hathingay ihagrngitiealiniiigjetty: 
defined it, e preftice-of *Þ gendes brought: i 
« the feld. Rwety man of: the least reflefinn; 
muſt be ſe nile. that the praftice of the ganden 5 

is much Better than that of the field, - 
more expenſive; but if (as is the caſe) chis extra 


expence be generally much -mare-ian cepaidby 


the ſoperior-goedneſs-andvalueiof drilled:icropyy - 


it ought co —— LOT the e 
1 n nee un; act. 
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11 the broadcaſt kit the land is often ſown 
in bad tikb, and always ſeattered at random, fame- = 
times by very unſkilſul hands. In drilling, the 
land muſt; he in ſine order; the ſeed is ſet in 
trenches draws regularly, all of nearly an'equal 
depth, and that depth ſuited to: che nature aſ each 
kind of ſeed. Theſe ſeeds are alſo diſtributed at 

proper diſtances, and by being equally and ſpee- 
tily covered, are protected from vermin. and other 
injuries; ſo that the practice of ED is here 


exactly ann 0 5 


A v4 edn | 
places too thick, in others too thin; and being 
imperfectly covered; a part of it is devoured by 
vermin which follow the e | 

d C 
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7 —— . 
part of it (ſmall feeds eſpecially) is Bürde | 
r 
Ye e b Yo 361 e ar Bs 
* I h ee {vis R4 43 e ti augß eki n 
— When thus ſown, there is ; 

a" the crop afterwards; — hat 
irregular- The ſoil cannot be broken de 
more nouriſhment, nor can even the Weed 
c deſtroyed e eee  nconvenienge nie 
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But in the Dritl-Huſbandry the intervalz be. 4 
tween the rows, whether double or ſingle; maybe tha 
| horſe-hoed; and thereby nouriſhment may . wit 
pearedly be given to the plants, ad e ai 
r e deſtroyed. t 399% 3608 ba gy anc 
e 301 - 09 983 10 Ma 
-- ph very ſame effects which digging has upon l 
young ſhrubs and trees in a garden, will refyle | the 
from horſe-hoeing in a field, whether the crop he m 
corn or pulſe: For the reaſon of the thing is the | leſs 
fame-in both caſes, and being founded in nature Wl 
and fact, cannot ever fail. In drilling, no mbte * 
plants are raiſed on the ſoil than it can ell fups WI © 
port; and by dividing and breaking the groudd Wl es. 
evi 


they have the full advantage of all its fertilitſ >» 
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The 1 — ö 
zors no furthery/fob in-the-broadealt huſbabdryiis; 


cannot be uſtdg but the crop receives: greater: © ö 


benefit from che tillage of the land by the horſe· 


hoe, while it is growing thaniticould inthe 
preparation, No care in tilling'the land previous | 
to ſowing can prevent weeds riling with the crops 
and if theſe weeds be not deſtroyed while che crop 


is growing, they will greatly injure it. In the 


broadcaſt huſbandry this cannot be done; but 
in drilling, the horſe-hoe will effekt it eafily.. 


IHE ESL 7 54 5 55 
And what adds to the farmer's misfortune is, 


that the moſt pernicious, weeds have feeds winged, 
with down, which are carried by the wind to great 
diſtances; ſuch are thiſtles, fonkities, coltsfoot, 5 


and ſome others. LIL 0.9 we Rei £99 5 SY, Fu * TH 


If the expence of i 
there are two anſwers which may very properly be 


made: The firſt. is, that this expence is muck 


leſs than that of hand- hoeing were it practicable, 


or of hand- weeding. The. ſecond is, that it ia 


more than repaid by the quantity of ſeed ſaved by 
drilling; to ſay nothing of the extra quantity and 


goodneſs of the cropa, vhich are e ſclf- 


evident, 
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[Fam ck coin falta, che company 


tive adyantage is ſo great in favour of the 


— chat it muſt „ 
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[By an Hertfordſhire Correſpondent] <6: 
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J* RECEIVED the premium-book ſent 17 
Secretary, for which you have my thanks I 
will endeavour if poffible to procure ſatis fie 
anſwers to your printed queries; but in the -nitan 
time beg leave to inform you of an experineit 
made by an ingenious farmer in my neighbour- 
hood, which to me is new, bur 1 think a vey 
good one. OE: 


ro\ 
ſov 
M; 
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Having drilled s ſmall feld of Ering whear in 


rows two feet Wpürt; a Thowdght ſtruck him of 
ſowing turnips. in the iptervals. . Accordingly, in 
May he did ſo by hand, The turnips came up very | 
vell, and were ified Rte Roe Ge. The 


wheat was a very good crop, and yielded better 


2 * 8 ” ry ERA”. 5s 


dan anocher field of about the fate foil" did, 
„bon broadcaſt in autumn, although, it - f 
= — later, Ou cutting; it, the curdips 
s ocherwiſe injured, chan by having ſumt of the 


2 
= 


large leaves troddenidown'by the reapers. ' After 
harveſt, the weeds were cut up round the turnips 
with a hand-hoe, and they grew very large and 
rigorous. They were of che purple and» whits 
long kind, ind the crop proved a as "good. 
as the menen Wn 


11,0 inn 


The farmer fed them of the Beld.in 8 
and ploughing in the ſtubble, left it in chat ſtate 


333 - —_ 5 12 N " i. «aw - 


till March, when he prepared it by two more 

1 ploughings for . barley and clover, of which he 

y WH {+4 = crop that yielded near forty buſhels per 

n acre, and the plant of clover was ſo. good that - 
at the cattle preferred the ſtraw to common hay. 

b I am, your very humble ſeryant, 

+l B—4, OR, 6, 1781. 8 1 7. N. 
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RING: ley) eee ey or.at 
leiſt chat part of it between Bath and C 
ceſter, I was much ſurprized to ſee ſuch'a'numiber” 
vf dead-wallfences fill: remaining, $0 the-diſgnaee 
—_ n r 217 e 
7 Sho l | vets ban ok bal « tis 
857 f den regarded deer crib or the Mig 
"ys + in the leaſt degree, I think they ga 
follow the example of their wiſer neighbouny un 
F 3 quick. hedges, Which are not only, far more 
rnaſmental, but alſo far more uſeful and Profit 
5 abe. The benefits which cattle receive ſibm 
ft their ſhelter in winter; and their ſhade-in'ſurnmer, 
And which themſelves would reap by the hrt 
und fire- wood they yield, are matters tod i 
.. - Portant for any good n to o negledt, without 
' e deſerved cenſure. * 13 
25 Tn y in 
15 A cle ed 1. "I PR muſt keep up 
en fences if he would reap the fruits, of his 
ü wk labour; 
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There are den, Mpebe pf nich beige ee 
be made but among chem Ill abap em oma en 
to the chte and black; tharng, hat will ſuit s 
rcacraliry of 'foilh, dad de i regel, 
But a good huſbandanan-will.never think h hedge 
fniſhed: till he chas placed trees in different parts 


trees theſe are, he nad. uA obſerve. wiunh ſorts 
fouriſh beſt on the. ſame Kinds of fel, icb ber 
"ou vM gn bis Hu ad % N 


n ee Wegs dico W 


e ſoms experience in rezring quitks 
hedges, permitanie to mention the methods:Leanle = 
in raiſing ahd-preſermang em. og ant, Lt 

- | +244} Lieb ales gnibices mls gc 10 

A hav for: move than thirty years cultivated 
about one haitidned1acres>of dandy, principally on 
account of ãts heing tame ap 
When I firſt ſuccepded to thieieſtate;: there had ; 
indeed been ſome quick-hedges formerly planteds...” 
but they hall been ſo badly»rhanaged-a3-torbig of © 
little uſe, and incapable of much improvement 
therefore . choſe to * den ee 
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of it, and;of. ſuch kinds us age heſt adapted: bse 
reſpeive ſail. An erger fte knowywhatkiodbaf 
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in trying to recover ag 
good . 

* bon doi 49 ak e * — 
Someiof my plants I raiſed; in a me 
the hawi, and others I drew up in *therwatdy, 
andrer nber cbuld be un 
ſpin gude nent the ditches, ie 
feet below the ſurface of the field; 2 
wide at the! bottoty, „The kurfs were, reply 
laid with the prafs' downwards, on that de 0, 
ditch on which{the hedge was to be Haie 
the beſt of the mould laid at top. My fer 
ſtrait, ſmooth, and even- growing ones, and planted 
as ſoon / as | poſſible rafter] taking upl A 
them at à foot diſtance; and about c 
feet I ſet young fruit on gther-trees/. ſuqh A 
oak, beech, elm, according as the ſoil ſuited them. 
Ethen: laid in a ſecend row quick - eiii lan 
another; bed of freſh tarth; at the ſame» diſks 
and covered them over with good” mould. 
plahting thus ended, I finiſnbd che bank, and 
_ curedit properly: from injuries by A deu H; 
well wrotglt together, and ſaſtened by tales 
oak: trees on the toplof the bank” at three 
diflance;-s ti nt or Lindo 19d, ee 
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carefully, ſerurdng the Mikes) 
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1 ———: Fe- 
bruary, which time ] preter to October, and in 


auen cleinddiv from werds. 


«01,3 ie Nute en eee 
The following ſpring I examined my — a 


looſencd, and, fing ug any Holes: n ware 
mite, Wherever any of tht ꝗufck - fers f fe 
or appeareck d windlingꝭ :I replaced tem with EAN 

ones flom my nurſery : anda ſbcHef th yu 
trees as had bee planted o, te töp the Han 
e the Whble fene Wed?! 
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— field it Huppered "that in thisp wad 
eaten off many of the young ſhoots; but as 1 
_ they would recobef, 1 did not teptace 
; but'Þ afterwirds found It vd Habe been 
< t ba Göhe 116, for they never grew (oat 
to overtake che reſt, and my hedge wa unetgu 
and much inferior to the other! Tie Printeiput 


| eare now neceſfary wist to keep the qHck Free 


ſtom weeds; and Well tom Cattle till 
it was of ai age fit for placing which; if ir 11 
healthy and vigorous, may be done in its ſeyenth 
or eighth! year; Tt. Will heLen s rig t td go 

over it n irt 4 166; 


and 


general the — Lv ET 


entangling weeds, which, by confining it, would 
_ otherwiſe ſpoil its beauty and hinder ita growth, 
e e eee da (46th 


„ Weeeh moſt Sede e 


are, white and black bryony, bipdweedglandiths 
travellex s j White bryony has leaves liebe 
vine, ang its berries are red y the; root is ag big 
4 u man's legs and runs very deep. Rig N 
oay will gros thirty feet long. and. Lich Maste 


ing tendrils will eptangle and choke :che-young 
quick all the way. As its root is very lagu 


Lab Huß er 9. altre . „ 
et e 55 to 41:20 BIR 

* Traveller $ = as woody ſtalks, wich ad 
bark: the leaves are ſmall, and of a pole; gelen, 
and! it, bears. white, cottony rufts, i in autumn 
more deſtructive to young, quick-hedges than,any 
other, overſhading.; it lik, an arbour. Phe 
of this Plant, is not deep Like the reſt, hut Wit 
muſt. be taßen to. get it up entire, for, ha 
picee; left vill ſend up Tannen next (rings 1 
ivd e ot oHEhNnh d var duningry aN led 
Tbe firſt plaſhing,mayiiþo performed iat ia 
pars wor * this ſhould be repeated; at fourteen 
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moubleſome tlie laſt moſt neceſary:” Theme 


chod: of plaſting being pretty well known 
places where-quick-hedgrs' ard common, I hall 
aot chlarg©upets/ity<ſpetially as there are ſome 
very proper direQions given in che Farmet's Mas 
gazine, a work abounding with uſeful and inte- 
rr. matter to the huſbandꝶman. 
F 2; 4% en e 79%, 10 00 10 vow enabod At + 
2 3 ard plalilag, 
ill the rubbiſh, weeds; und filth; ſhould be cleaned 
away from che roots'lof che poung quick, the 
ſuperfluous iſteagtzling roots cut off, and a quan- 

tiry. of the; beſtꝰ mduld ſrom the bottom of tu“ 


ditch ſhould be lab them to fill up the holes; 


and ſtrengthen the plants; at the ſamb time tho 
_ eren e 
14 4d. H Dαννον a aufg yr * 
When Ambar new plaſhed, ir h06ts: bet 
very vigorouſly; and theſe freſh young ſhodts are 
very tempting toi cattle. They ſheuld therefore = 
be well ſecured ; and if you can avoid it, never 
feed cattle in the fiold that ſutnie year. But if 
ſome cattle muſt he paſtured' there; horſes will 
do far leſs injury than cows, oxen,/i or ſheep; the 
latter are worſt of all. The beſt ſeaſon for plaſhs 
ing, as vell as for planting quick+hedges, is Fe- 
bruary. >< 
I ſhall 


greatly.depends an che — 
at che time of plaſhing, td ſte e e 
bimfelf. If he leaves it tcp careleſa qαντν 
vorkmen, the labout and colt i 06: f 
lobt ine der. eee ee Bales 
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- If bedges were of nococher uſe. has 


| would-be the farmer's intereſt t khep»themthp 
carefully; for the betten they ner the hoon Aba 
aw his dattle and eren. But.uf: agadigions amine 
es cider Auir- ernie e 
tho profit ariſing from cbam unyrwould abiiridanely 
n —_—— 
E „ nr 3 Nas by 9413 3 05670008 bas | 
Lol 41999 12111:17 ee 
" * poſſibly be objefted we ſome} that the 
hedges would often be hurt by-the boys cli; 
up to get the fruit ʒ but theſe who male it h 
remember; or be told, that the beſt kinck of 
| cider-fruit aro ſo hard ant auſtere at the time 
their being gathered, that nobody cat ent th 
and even hogs will hardly, touch chem. u,UjJ̊ 
greateſt benefit, where no fruit / trees art planted, 
ajiſes, from. the thorns and 'woed which =, 


bedges yield ſor the fire, and many W 
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a eee and. 
ibo trees I plantedꝭ ĩn them, cut much vo 
here ſoldifor on ren gubings, | beſides tha 
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{From a Norfolk Gentleman, a Viſitor at Bach.] 
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ſew thoughts thereon Wanne: 
IG  beco: 6 2454 -{ 

M cefiderice is-in; Norfolk; —— 
ſoxty years ſinde thora were vaſt tracts of unculti- 
vated, and as was then thought, barren land. 
The weſteru parts of it abbunded with ſand oſ ſo 
light a texture, that they were carried: about by 
every wind andi ini many places the ſands. weng 
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rk by your laſt volume you have already been 

by Mr. Beevor, and other Gentlemen, 

of the progreſs and effects of Marling, and of their 
turnip huſbandry ; and therefore ſhall confine my 
preſent remarks principally to "planting, eſpecially 
as my reſidence. is in chat part of the county v 
the moſt barren ſoil has been thus enriched . 
rc 103.4, en tna Ahe 8 co 
About thirty years ce, the fides of many of 
our little ſand-hills wef® Wu fte N of 
French furze;: ah When. à tr Nah 
they ſucceeded ver well, andrew ſo-faſt; 


once in three or four years the utt cut 
and ſell at a good ———— ker: 


Harling, Swaffham; and places adjacent. Whis 
excited ſome 1 Gentlemen, among 
whom was the late Mr. Buxton, of, Shadwell 


Lodge, near Thetſbrd, to attempt | 
of Scotch and'ſpruce firs, —— | 


trees. At firſt they found: ſome-ifficuley from 
the extreme looſeneſs of the ſand. o Bur: a dhe 
N . : ; N 4 
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ther attempts. 


ð in all chig ce 6: 


yellow marle;-atabout:threefeer:deprh bolow the 
ſand, they ry Gudicioullythbught- that incor- 
porating it with-cthe ſandcan the hole whete their 
young trees were-platiteds would inſure ſutceſs; 
ne ee A ARIES inp grow ol 

12. wolis525 $49 ares ene dead 

The  niethbecfeedad beyond expeRatian ; 

the plantations throve exceedingly, and the.raots = 
ſoon reached below the ſand, after which they 
were out 'of 3 inn eee 
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On the ſpots se ide r 


plantations from ſeeds and acorns, they laid on 2 


thick coat of marle and clay, which after being 
rough ſpread, und lying a. winter in that ſtate, 
was made fine, and ploughed in quſt before plant- 
ing. By theſe means the ſoil became fixed, and 
in a little time covered with graſs and herbage 

ſo that there are now vaſt plantations of firs, oak, 
and foreſt- trees, in the moſt healthy and vigorous 
ſtare, where within my memory ten acres of land 


would not maintain a ſingle theep three month. 


But the e eee 
copſe, or trees, is not confined to the immediate 
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| ever factroopdes ev ben tebbetwp; lat 
"3% eee before planting) R 
| been ſo enriched as to bear excellent eraps-ſo 
rats Mix on WerR of mm- 

nmure. "= TINS: | | 


— ate: ined hug 
ing waſte or barren ſpots I need not mentionzand 
nothing but a degree of indolence or ignorance 
wapardonable in aer wege, _—_ induce 


en b N 289 rt e 


eber bas furnithed us kd ata trees, and 
ſhrubs, adapted to almoſt every ſoil and firuariew; 
and as the laws of vegetation are now much better 
undetſtood than formerly, it is a reproach to'thele 
whoſe practice does not keep pace with "thei 
AO in making the beſt m — 
10,97 20 
Let no man repine wk fay the lend ix lh 
for thoſe ſpots which appear to be ſo, owe hat 
appearance to human negligence. Induſtry and 
art might ſoon render an eighth part of this kin · 
ev dom 
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dom nehrly as anuabie as the -reR;>which.now | 
remains in a ſtate unprofitable to the ore, an 
diſgraceful be che z. S EINE 


Thaye the honour to be NE 
| Your re bumble ſervant, N11 
een vr bog 494; 0 
March 7, 1753. De 7 6 W. H . 
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G erueb on Cow Claver, and Cela. 


(By Mr. William Curtis, Author of the Flora vile 
"6h NA ores MET 
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GENTLEMBN, nies bs e W att 


5 Haw. ſubject of . aviatls dich 1 had the 
honour of receiving from you, has oſten 
engaged my attention; and I have frei uentiy 
wondered that many ſenſible farmers and ſeeds- 
men with whom I am acquainted, or have con- 
verſed, ſhould know ſo little of a plant for which 
the latter have ſo great a demand. If the fol- 
lowing obſervations ſhould prove in the leaſt ſa- 
toſactory, 1 ſhall be highly gratified. CE 
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24h; "+ here 8 roving Lid in 5 
try, two ſpecies of clover, much reſeinbling each 
other in fize, and in the colour of their blaſlom, 
The one is the Trefolium Pratenſe; the other, the 
 Trefolium Apeſtre of Linnæus. The former is the 
common broad-leaved clover ; the latter, the 
long-leaved, or creeping- rooted clover j; for-it 
differs from the common broad-leaved kind, not 
only in having longer and narrower leavei but 
Os eee 
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Although I know with certainty chat" die e 
of the broad - leaved clover is fold in the London or 
ſhops, for the true Cow-graſs, yet I have ofen Wl de 
ſuſpected that the different name of Cow-grals 
might originally have been given to the long 
leaved ſort; from its poſſeſſing ſome qualities 
ſuperior to the other, and its ſeed not 3 been 
collected, the other has ſupplied its ice 
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However this may 1 the aſcertaining which 
of the two is the beſt food for cattle, is certainly 
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ſuperior to the other, you may be the means of 
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ſhould be found that the Alpefre is in any teſpect | 


bringing it into general uſe. · But ſhould it prove 
inferior, the diſtinction of Cow-graſs will be abo- 
liſhed, and the farmer will be taught to depend 
on enn low $204" ral 2 
Ayo lomo ol) wedges novel: i 
I herewith ſind ne root of the . 
peſtre, or true 2 clover: A loamy ſoil 
will beſt acer E Legs a0 ve 3 
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be had in any of the London ſhops. + From the 
little experience I have had in cultivating this 
genus of plants, they do not ſeem to promiſe 
much; yet I would by no means wiſh to prevent, 
or even 1 your CES a fair trial * N 
them. R ISSN $184 20 (FL 0: [1 5 FS 
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P anſwer to your, 8 — queries -relpedting 
Cow-Graſs, Cow-Clover, and Cow- Wheat, be fl 
EY Ot way : nad = c 
ts þ vet 10.0 los ov b 
1 conceive th Cow:Grafs, and Cow«Claever, d 
have no ſpecific diſtinction. All the grafles and tc 
trefoils {Trefoliums] are almoſt 'indiſcrimitiiely f 
cropt in a certain ſtate of vegetation by every c 
neat beaſt. Theſe diſtinctions muſt therefor#be Cl 
arbitrary or local, as the Briaa, or Qualeing. Grag, 
is in _— counties ny eee ee 
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With reſpect to Cow:Wheaz, it is unqueſtibn- 
ably the Melampyrum Arvenſe, (purple Cow-Wheat) 
and has no affinity, with either clover. or gras; 
but is a good food for cattle, and as ſuch it has 
been divers times ee as a ſubject pro- 
per for cultivation. = 15 Aa 


It is a ſcarce plant, and perhaps not to be found 
in five counties in the kingdom ; and being cropt 
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ſuch: paſtures are fads — AY 
difficult :acclivitic” or under the protection of 
bramibles;' futze, br thorns ;/ and doth not arrive 
atrmaruragy tilt late in the year ri 
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It is a, large Plant, bearing 4 ſpike 2 
flowers, with numerous floral leaves of the ſame 
colour. Its ſeeds hen ripe, have a near reſem- 
blance to heat, from which circumſtance, no 
doubt, it obtained , ita name. Perhaps it is not 
to be bought at any ſecd · nog. I haxe not yer 
ſeen it in any botanic gardens. Incloſed ar pe- 
cimens of a, few plants, growing: heat; 
among ee the ere Ned ee e 
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dock 1 ee your lalt Nase! the weather 
has been ſo very inclement char L. had i it nt 
in my power till yeſterday to aſcertain with ar any 
degree of precilion the weight or valve of m my 
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| 1" With reſßek to the W (I nest ef 


ji unto it deſerved a better return. Yet I muſt 
"obſerve, that conſidering | the number of ſugar- 


te 1.8 


crops Ae 88d ne 
ing experiments, I would wiſh to avoid" ay mich 


as poſſible all exaggerating ideas of the wan ef 
the produce; and for this reaſon 1. feet h 
\ parts of the field as were neither the dn ehe 

wort of the crop. They were weighed with great 


exaktneſs, and can be atteſted (if deſred o 
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carrots) you will find the Expence” attending ihn 
method of cultivation greatly reduced, Men 
compared with the crop for which T rebefvell che 
Society's Premium in the ear 777 94 and yet the 
produce per acre was very little inferior? Nr 
remember 1 any Author with/expe- 
riments to prove how far carrots may be profit- 
ably applied to the feeding of ſheep in the months 
of March and April. To that purpoſe Tintend 
, devoting the whole five actes, and have no doubt 
but the profit attending this mode of —_— 
tion will _ wy other. | | 


How far my HEN crop ia me 2 


tice and approbation of the Society, I will not 


pretend | to ſay; the cultivation and attention pid 
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joaf intermized-with-the-Georch; -theiqproduce'is - 
equal, if not fupeior;*s any T ever ed ff 1 
mean on land of equal value. Beſides, I muſt 
remark, that out vf fiſteen acres, certainly three 
acres of the gight ſort might be produced, which, | 
if elected, would, weigh weigh, at Jeaft ten tons per. 
ie pre thn the eee . 
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| However, I ſubmit to the Society's: determi- 
nation, having no other view than the mee 
of thoſe good ends: for which it was eſtabliſed. 


1 am, Sir, your bumble f 
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Two 3 ra in different 
parts of the field, neither the _ 
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beſt or worſt, produced 1 e bs 5 8 5 223 
One — 114 average 8 Tons, Out: 5 
The other 104 lb. or per acre, 71 15 
Erxpences per acre, Which at only 208. per ton, 
o- Rent . 1 © © amounts to C. 7 13 © 
ot 3 ploughings o 12.0 | 
id 3 harrowings © 3 © 
ut Sowing = - © © 6 
0 Seed = 0 4 0 
1 Two hoeings 0 7 6 2 7 0 
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Three ploughings - 
T harrowings © 


| Sowin , ſeed, and tranſ- | | 
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Hand and horſe-hoeing o 8 o 
+1 51 5 : 1% f 7 8 Profit | P 
N. B. This land is in _” excellent preparatidh 


Crop of barley next ſpring ; ſcarcely a wi 4 0 
the whole feld. OY te 5 "WE as. 
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A rhe diſtal called the ſcab in ſheep. is very 
often fatal, and occaſions. great loſs to the 
farmer, I beg leave, to, trouble you with a few 
remarks thereonz+and alſo to mention ſome of 
the beſt remedies ary e | 


rodents 0” 3 Th 1 . ort 3e W 


This diſeaſe is 3 Pea moſt leans 
where the lands on which ſheep-are kept are wet- 
teſt, or in the moſt N fa u. dn 


In the ile of Ely Pb yen 3 6 
flocks were diſeaſed, and great numbers died. But 
I am of opinion, that this, diſorder, is not always 
the effect either of moilt air and food, or of. lying 
on wet ground, It is doubtleſs often occaſioned 
by the blood and j | Juices e of the animal being in an 
impure ſtare; ; to which, however, an exceſs, of | 
moiſture and rank food may YET much contribute. 


Many 


alfeted, without. conſidering that @ 5 9 
che blood was neceſſary to a radical cure. In fuch 
caſes, theſe applications adminiſtered ſingly, often 
do more harm than good, - becauſe they dripe in 
the eruption, and fix the diſeaſe 1 in the internal 
and more noble parts of we NES! 2 22: "RB 
6501 6) 18413 zol ech nod. 13s 
The beſt way mee en this diſorderis, 
Wo irs firſt appearance, to give the ſheep ſomethiaz 
inwardly t6 drive out the eruption; and then &- 
ternal applications are made with r 
ue 10 enen. $Y $ 
| v[1815(199-@4 1 5:21:12 pas 
"The anon 16 recipe has been ried and {id 
effectual in numerous inſtances in this county 
in Suffolk, ww 1 "oy . e are ker 15 
Take 2 alen of bolt well or N with 
and divide it into two equal parts. Ia o one f 
diffolve eight ounces of old hard ſoap, to whic 
when Ciffolved, add two ounces of ſpirits, flak. 
horn, and half a pound of common ſalt, with four 
ounces of roll brimſtone, finely powdered and 
ſifted. In the other part of the water put two 
| EN: SY | ounces 
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Next take that part of the Mater firſt mentioned; 
and ſet it over the fire let ĩt oil half an hour, 
ſtirring it all the while with a wd lade. In 
the mean time heat again the ſecond part, in 
which the tobacco and hellebore were infoſetyul 


when hot mix the two parts gradually together 
over the fire; keeping the mixture ſtirring all the 
time, which ſhould be about a quarter of an hour. 
When quite cold, put phages dan h 
and x ie en att Yo 1590 M + 
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Then ad . ale: or ne 
into it twelve ounces of ſalt, two ounces of bay 
ſalt, and eight ounces of pounded nitre, together 
with twelve ounces of pounded roll brimſtone. 
Set them over a gentle fire, and when the ale boils 
take off the ſcum. When it has boiled half an 
hour ſet it by to cool, nnn it in a 
ſtone bona nen ogg ont babe in 
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When you are * far Pony Mi ada one ved 


of ale, and ſet it on the fire, mix into it by degrees 


three ounces of ſulphur; when juſt — to boil, | 


ing one day's interval between each dose. Tl 
Will drive out thediforder and bei d 
ture is to be rubbed on the diſtempered parti ini 
two days afcerwards the: fecopd mixtures nnd n 
altermgely for eight or ten days, tilt the cum 
mn een 
19:55907 οQννοτe bang e eric ow? Ld ix cer. ah 69% 
2 
penſive. This certainly has weight, becauſe u 
a large number of ſheep are affected; at evuliling: 
eaſily be practiſed. On this account ſome perlons 
have adopted the following method of treating dhe 
Aae, e Pte r c rr l e 
ei d hn abartg > 2 „ b 
ale enen ad ene 

| thats! and diſſolve it in two quarts of rain t, 
to which add a common gill glaſs of ſpirighgt 
turpentine. When the ſheep, is ſtruek n 
circle round the maggots with ſome: of che N. 
dropping it out of a bottle. This will prevent 
their getting away- and hiding themſelves among 
the wool. Then drop a little among them, and 
rub it about with the finger, which, will preſeatl 
Kill them. 10 
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| ooh be more efficacious than 
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given inyardli23-meceffary: to purify the bio 


the- firſt: miztury «deſcribeti/abos;''-Þ have ie 
both methods, and always found, that when in- 
zmal as well aw» external -applicuione-were uſtd, 
the cure was moſt radical and lasting g 
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On preſerving. Turnipe from the Th. 
[By . Diya Mack : 
ww i litt Ilten: t nt 25116 ln 
GENTLEMEN; (14 | 1 Nn 


T* variety 3 
many years paſt for preferving that 
lent and uſeful plant the turnip from the ravages 
of the fly, having proved” in many inſtances itt- 
effectual, or at leaſt inadequate to the purpoſe 
intended; Penne me, thro' the channel of your 


intereſting 


Bac anvil eee, 


Zan lee R Neff 


ann 
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— fer 1 
tiepublic, which from thi 


have found to aner in every reſpect. Niy di. 


ocvery was owing te the fſollwng accident z 


oat nor aads Nd a ie abaliemigsd 


As neighbouting farmer not having/-@-ſulficjent 


quantity of manute for: all his: turnip lands π¼] 


under the neceſſity of ſowing four actes unn 
nured. The effect was, that tlie tüithjps on dhe 

manured part of che land were moſtly eaten off by 
the fly; while racers unmanuced e 


Oe is 4 _ (| «6M tw! 
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chewing a amal farm which 1 h I occupy farm 
own amuſement, and being very anxious to pro- 
mote improvements in agriculture, I determined 
in the following ſeaſon to make ſome expetimei 
from the above hint. Accordingly in the fbinmer 


1776, I maaured five acres. well for tyrnipegand 


tilled three acres and half in the uſual way without 


any manure. Thoſe which I manured-wereal- 
moſt. univerſally deſtroyed by. the fly, in . 
and 8 


that I was obliged to ſow. moſt of the 

again. The three. acres and half; which; had: no 
manure were intirely free from, any injury, l 
muſt indeed. be confeſſed, that. when I came 0 
graw them they were not nearly ſo Jorge aur 
the other. _ 
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ſpeaking, they are liable to be in ſome degree 
en nene funde! 1 F ld 4 
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to repeat. ————————ů—— | 
in the latter end autumn 1776. after having - 
taken the haulm and ſeed off, I manured ſix actes 


of wheat- ſtubble, which Fintended for tutnips the . 


enſuing ſeaſon; This done, 1 
ir, leaving it to incorporate frecly with the earth 
till the following ſummer, which had the deſired 
efect; for the turnips which grew upon it were 
as large as thoſe on the land which. had, been 
am un Nine Bd. hy a 159 Y * BY 90 
5 Ne. Stn LIAR Loot. 
The two We ee ieee e 
repeated chig experiment, which anſwered beyond 


my utmoſt expectation. Hence I infer, that the 


fly is either ingendered in the new muck; {dung} 
or inticed byrit. But hen this manure is] 


on in the autumn preceding, it loſes all ĩts noxi 


qualities, and from what I have obſerved; retuimt 


all its nutritive ones; though, philoſophically 


autumn manuring for turnips ĩs, that all che ſeeds 
contained in the manure, and which of coutſe art 


carried on the land with it, vegetate almoſt imme 
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On g/d Tw 7 ps and Grains ang 


the Diſcouragements which prevent Improve: 
ments eee, 2111430517) -on8'alh 
| [By a Gentleman Farmer in'Ffſex} ? 
whe eee T 0305 nontoÞ pro Retens 
f 1+ GENTLEMEN, DH 11:5 2brogn; 2 
HAVE lately been favoured. with a 
your firſt» volume of ſrlect papers, and 
many very uſeful things contained therein 
I wiſh your correſpondents would prineipalij u- 
tend to facts eſtabliſned only by experience for 
philoſophical opinions, unſupported by ſastu a- 
pear to me to bewilder rather than eſtabliſh and 
unf lo Tenor is fuitore ot! 150 


we ure in general of the fime e NWI 
but in ſome caſes, a philoſpphical explatration of the|operatibiie'df 
natyre, which (apparently). ſeem torcontradiftreach cher re Þ 


be both neceſſary and vſeful, and is entertaining to ſuch of our res- 
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ders av have ſtudied agriculture as a ſcience, 
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To give a neee er peine eder / 
6d make amal yoluing; and as have at . 
{nt but a little time to fpare; I ſhall only hint ar 
och of them as are moſt generally important. Gf 
theſe, Turnips Gaim our firſt attention, as being 
the baſis 2 good EMA 55 a madd S 


The d e aw RE Found? of 
getting a gooud@ plant, is to make! the land clean 
and fine as ſuon as the weather will permit, and 
to ſow four pints" of ſeed per acre. It may be 
juſtly objected that iff the ſty does not take them, 
the plants will ebe ſo thirk, chat they cannot be 
eaſily hoed. This I Wilh readily grant; but they 

may eaſily be-thinned in that caſe, and mado fir thy 
the hoe, by harrowing them firſt. But when ya 
ſow. only a pint per aere, and the fly takes them; 
there can be no-expeRtation of a erh When 1 3 
have ſown four pints of feed I have not in one 1 1 
inſtance, as I remember, miſſed of a plant, alche 
the fly has ſometimes deſtroyed more than half of 
them, and 4 BY dimaged the e 5 1 Hy, 
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One of your contſpondents Tre” __ _— 
good account of, his manyring, his land well to 


make the turnips grow! quick, thereby ſpeedily ta 
det into the rough leaf, in which'ſtate the fly wilt 
ny . not 
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large quantity of turnips may not have it in bis 
power ſo to do; though every one can ſow a ſuf. 


Take this as « hin: of an asien en 


dy its being too thick: We can eaſily thin any 


corn, grain, or ſeed, have many enemies chat prey 
upon it, and the only way I know of to guard 


rather than too thin; for although a thin plant 


one. Among ſale are the mildew, W 


ing with his uſual accuracy to the many inconteſtible advantages ie 


fully granted the principles on which the .drill-buſbandry is founded, 


| N ſo eaſily done in the broadcaſt, as in the drill-huſbandg. 
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cient quantity of ſeed for the fly and himiſelf tod. 
huſbandry." oF „ oe ih 10 Lug 


1 have known a loſſes W e 
want of a good plant of corn; but very little luſ 


corn, grain, or ſeed, when young, but we cant 
ſo well add to it. Now, we are certain that all 


againſt them, is to keep the land ſweet and clean 
by good tillage, and ſow it full thick enough, 


may in a favourable ſeaſon turn out a good op. 
yet it is liable to many damages more than a thick 


{4 


0 „We clearly perceive that our 9 is not a friend to the 
drill-huſbandry. This, we apprehend, proceeds from his not attend- 
ſulting from this improved mode of Agriculture. He has indeed 


by recommending the land to be At ſueer un clean from weeds,” 
but he ſeems not to- have recolle&ed, that this cannot by any expente 
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veeds; and it will allo, be choaked wich weeds if 
not well hoed, which is an, expence and trouble 
that indolent farmers,yill not readily ſubmit . | 


1 cannot help making 1 your « cor- 
reſpondents ſays in the firſt volume of your. ſele& 
papers,* et that the time has been when. a farmer 
would carry a cruſt; of bread; in his pocket to 
market, and get a pint of, three-halfpenny. beer 
there and jog home contented.” What made me 
take notice, of it was, that it breathes. the ſame 
ſpirit manifeſted hy a great land · ſteyard in our 
neighbourhood, ho cannot uſe one inſtrument 


in Agriculture, and has but lictle feeling for far- 


mers: As though any, ching were good engugh 


for them; and as though farmers, are, Or at leaf 
ought to be made and uſed like beaſts of burden, 


loaded hard and abuſed at their pleaſure. Surelx 
ſuch gentlemen (if they may be called ſo) never 
read that old-faſhioned book the Bible, in which 
we read, ©* Thou ſhalt not muzzle the mouth of 
e the ox that treadeth out the corn: And that 
the huſbandman muſt. or ought to be the firſt par- 


— 


* We do not meal this page in ay of tel publiſhed 
by the Society. 
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in your Society Who is actuated by ſuch u Spirit 
for it appears to me quite contrary to che un 
ere of encouraging ann t A; 
01 

If + Hinter takes a farm Gut of G the 
land be poor, the farmer to improve ſuch a , 
and ſtock it well, ought in ſome caſes to kivew 

much money to cultivate it to the beſt udvatituge, 
as the land is worth; yet for ſuch a perfonpho- 
ever induſtrious, a cruſt in his pocket Nin the 
opinion of ſuch ſtewards) good enough for hit, 
And here I would afk, Is any tradeſman in the like 
circumſtances ſpoken ſo lightly of? Is not an i- 
duftrious careful farmer as reſpectable a membet 
of ſociety as a tradeſmen? Is lie not at ft 
equally neceſſary to the well-being and AH 
of the ftate? What muſt we think of ſuch en 
as ſay, (when a farmer rears a colt, and Preuss it 
to make it fit for ſale) © The farmers ride fuck 
« horſes, with high tails, that we cannot 1 1 
ce road for them # 2590 


And if a farmer happens to ſqueeze à lemon 
once a year, it is an unpardonable offence. This 
ſteward ſays, His horſe ſhies ſo at the lemon 
* ſkins, that he cannot get near the door,” And 


1 4 1 | 
thinks it noceſſary to ſay to che yaung farmer, t If 
« you go home and ort hard, and fare hard, yay 
« may get a living.“ I believe I may ſay with 
the greateſt propriety, chat the ſame young man, 
by ſo doing, could get a better liying without the 
farm than with it. And therefore would aſk 
you, Gentlemen, whether farmers qught to be ſo 
treated, or whether this is the right way to en- 
courage Agriculture and to mes the value of 


eſtates ?* 
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As to inſtruments, I cannot tell what are uſed 
in your part of the kingdom; but T have heard 

' that in Wales the ploughs are on ſo bad a con- 
ſtruction, that they cannot hold them themſelves 
to plough the land as it qught, without a driver. 
And I am informed by a perſon, a very good | 
ploughman, who went into Weg; that our | 
r uſe wem. | 
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* We perfectly agree with this gentleman, chat the methods of 
letting farms, which he ſo juſtly cenſyres i in this and a N 
are very great diſcouragements to Agriculture: "And 6 Rk jd 
tewards as he has here deſcribed, we can only! ſay, that the 


der are of them, the batter it will be hath ſar abe proprietgrs and 
renters of farms. As there are ng claſs ol | men. more uſeful, | there 
we none who deſerve more to enjoy the fruits of their labour than 
farmers. | 81 „gon N 
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5 dope che farmers ee | 
ploughing better than to employ a driver for've 
wo at no n re e . 
Nene vine? 
As to manches; thoſe which will e 
enrich one ſort of land will be of no ew 
another; and this happens frequently to be atfat 
where there is a great ſimilitude to all appearatice 
in the ſoil. Therefore, different experiments a 

neceſſary, and that on ſmall pieces for trial. 


1 am, Gentlemen, yout's, Rog. 
+: KK 
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April 28, 1783. | 
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| AzTicLe XLII. . ns 
Obſervations on Rhubarb, and its Culture in England. 
[From the late Dr. John Fothergill. Ach 


GENTLEMEN, 


v. ſoon after J received your Secretary's 
letter, I was ſeized with a diſorder which 
rendered me incapable of attending to any thing 
but my own ſituation. I am now ſomewhat better, 
and hope, in the way to recover my uſual health. 


The 


( 2 ] 


The Rhubarb which has been chiefly. cultivated 

in this country, as the true officinal Rhubarb, is 
undoubtedly. the Rheum Palmatum. From the 
from its effects when uſed as a medicine, it ſeema 
to approach very near to, if it be not really, the 
Rhubarb of the ſhops... Many trials have been 
made of it, and the reports of it are in its. fayour. 
Yet I own I have my doubts, and think it would 
ſcarcely be adviſable to RIC cul- 


ture of it. 5 


There is fonething: in the axive Wil Ges üs 
parts a virtue eee 
Ahn 


Of all the objects of culture in this country, 
ſhould leaſt of all be diſpoſed to promote the 
culture of drugs. What virtues they have, if 
they are good, we know pretty well; but as there 
is nothing more difficult in the courſe of practical 
ſcience, than to aſcertain the virtue or preciſe 
effect of any drug, ſo we may conſider that which 
is raiſed in an unnatural or different ſoil, as a me- 
dicine of untried virtue. It may be the ſame 
with that which we import; it may, however, be 
different in ſome latent circumſtance, and more 

R 3 . ar 


_ 1 


or leſs operative, and muſt „ 


titioners to the tifque of dimppbintment, be the 


| ſolicitude' of attending numerous enpEfmens 
when they have already a medicine at hand ef 


aſe een ler e certain. 

We have Ge Jeet: Addets; Frei 
_ which we may always Hope to be tolerably Wal 
ſupplied with this drug; from Turkey; Rullla, 
and the Eaſt-Indies. The kinds are in ſotme te- 


ſpects different, but the differences are generafh 
e 


ore 


In all 'other Aa bend veeddes which 4 ei 10 
-raiſed better, and cheaper than thoſe we irtiptrt, 
by all means let us cultivate them, and with aſſi 
duity. Whatever other nations can 'raiſe and ell 
cheaper than we can do, and are willing to er. 
change for our manufactures, let us import ffom 
abroad. This is the baſis of juſt N * 
| economy. 


Be pleaſed to excuſe this prolix anſwer 61 
ſimple pertinent queſtion, and believe that I am, 
with 1 reſpect, 


Tour friend, 


London, Jan. 12, 1779. JOHN FOTHERGILL. 
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On he Care acerfary i in \ Phanting Petter, 
RE, II A Seen of Briſtol, 1. 


SIR, / 4 0 ge , 
ITH e c the views of the 
Society, I take the Hberty of communi- | 
cating to you a thought which ſome time fince 
occurred to me reſpeCting the cultivation of Pota- 
toes. It ſtruck me, that to ſelect the very prime 
part of a crop might be a probable means of 
preventing that general diſeaſe known under the 
name of Curling, and which is a ſure prognoſtic 
of a poor, dwindling crop. 


Many ſchemes have been — as likely to 
remedy this evil, but hitherto without ſucceſs ; 
nor have I obſerved that any one has recom- 
mended this method, which to me, at t firſt ſight, 
appears ſo feaſible. 0 

Intelligent farmers are particular, and even cu- 
rious, in the choice of their ſeed-grain., But in 
reſpect to potatoes choſen for planting, they are 
moſtly the rubbiſh of the crop. " 


| R4 ; Upon 


ET. 
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Upon what principle this nil wn Adel i 
is hard to imagine, unleſs it be to ſave the 


iderable trouble of rl lets. J 

The ſeed potatoes Wel in "uk i manner fk | 
the crop of this rubbiſh, it appears obvious; muſt 
be continually degenerating, till at length they 
will no more anſwer the trouble and expence of 
cultivation. Hence farmers are driven to the 
neceſſity of purchaſing their ſeed potatoes at an 
expenſive rate from diſtant parts of the kingdom ; 
the ſupply. alſo precarious, | and n ſeaſons for 
of Star Frequently loſt, 


ar fv 24 Nees. 
* 3 5 
* 


11 is true, the a ſo ab general 
yield a favourable crop, with a ſuitable manage- 
ment, and a proper ſoil, But probably this ariſes 
from the very circumſtance to which I allude; 
namely, their being the prime yield of ſuch places 
from whence they are brought. This is indeed 
the fact, and a very natural one; for is it likely 
that an inferior kind would be ſelected for the 
purpoſe of ſending a great diſtance for ſale? eſpe- 
cially of ſuch an article as potatoes; the expences 
upon which, ſuch as freight, loading, unloading, 
&c, are very high. in proportion to their value. 


Should 


d it 
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Should theſe hints merit the conſideration of the 
Society, it would be ſuperfluous in me to ſuggeſt 
any mode for bringing them to the teſt of expe · 
riment. I can only ſay for myſelf, that I intend 
to prove it; and being ſomewhat ſanguine as to 
its ſucceſs, I mean it to be on a pretty extenſive 
ſcale, Perhaps I may try three or four acres with 
ſome very fine potatoes I EM Ran 1 
of this n from Sorts ſerts. 


1 


Wiſhing ed Meer, to rage: excellent 
inſtitution, I am, Sir, 6 : 


Tour moſt obedient ſervant, 5 ' 1 


Dec. 2, 1782. | A SUBSCRIBER.- 
| ARTICLE XLIV. 


A Method of ſowing Turnip Seed to Prevent 
the Fly from faking them. 


GENTLEMEN, 


| H lately been informed of the following 


diſcovery, and thinking it highly deſerving 

to be publickly known, I take the liberty of com- 
municating it to your Society, 

About 


Mo n 2 <a a4 9 => 8 ” « * 
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bout; Aidfuramery take d a 
when i rains, or there is an apparent, certaingy of 
rain approaching, to fow your turnip ſeed4-if abou 
the: full moon, the better. In this Caſe neither 
Harrow, bruſh, nor roll, after ſowing. The naty- 
ral heat of the ground at that ſraſon, and the 
conſequent fermentation occaſibned hy caplays 
rain, will give an aſtoniſhingly quick vegetation 
to the ſeed, which in a few days will be ug and 
out of all danger from the fly. At all events, foy 


not till it rains; it is better to wait a month, or 


even longer for rain, than to ſow (merely for the 
ſake of ſowing about the uſual time) when the 
ground 1s parched with heat. By the ſcorching 
of the fun, the oil, and vegetative quality of the 
ſeed, are exhauſted; and the few weak plants that 


come up wilt be deftroyed by the fly before they 


can attain ſtrength to put forth their rough leaves, 
The fly infeſt the ground abundantly in 2 hot 


weather, but do no injury in rain. 


The falling rain will ſufficiently waſh the tum 
ſeed into the ground without harrowing it in, 
which, inſtead of merely covering, too often buties 
this ſmall ſeed at fo great a depth as never ter- 


wards to get above ground. 


I am, your's, &c. 


Exeter. | E. GUILLET. 
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SIR, . 

| Did not know that the Rheum Rhopenticum was 
now judged by any to be the officinal rhubarb. 

The famous Naturaliſt and Siberian Traveller, 
M. Pallas, ſeems to haye determined the Ruſſia 
chubarb to be the K heum Palmatum ; and that the 
Chineſe rhubarb is the ſpecies which Linnæus once 
thought to be the true rhubarb, and deſcribed as 
ſuch in the Amænitates Academice, under thy name 
of Undulatum. 


I have, difficulty to believe that Monſ. Pallas's 
intelligences on this ſubject are not to be de- 
pended on; though, indeed, it is not ſtrange, 
that two or more ſpecies of the ſame genus ſhould 
produce roots but little different in their powers; 
which is the caſe in the inſtance before us of the 
Palmatum and Undulatum, if one may depend on 
letters and authors. And I have been informed, 
that theſe two ſpecies, planted near each other, 
will produce a mongrel plant, the ſeeds of which 
are not fertile; and I ſhould not be ſurprized to 
hear that the root of this hybrid excelled that of 


its parent plants. 
Bergius, 


| L 52 1. 


| n the lateſt author on * YOu, Medica 

that is come to my hands, tells ys, that the Ching; 

get up their rhubarb roots in winter. He him. 

- . ſelf adviſes the taking them up in autumn, and 

lays they require to be eleven or twelve year bld. 
=] 

- But I have learned "I Dr. Hep thinks they | 
ſufficiently good at the end of four or five years; 
and the author above- mentioned tells us, that the 
young roots are more purgative, and chat the 
older ones are more aſtringent. N 


1 i + 
6 240 


Experiments only c can determine what ſeaſon of 
the year is preferable to take up the roots in. 
cannot ſpeak from any knowledge on this ſubjett; 
but ſhould incline to give it in favour' of the 
ſpring, or the time before the plant begins to puſh 
its leaves; though I am ſenfible that this will not 
hold in theſe bulbous or tuberous kinds, which 
form a new root annually, as ſoon as the plant I 
perfected. = 


I am, very reſpectfully, | 
| Your humble ſervant, 7 


March 2, 1783. R. PULTENEY, in 
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bing ATICLE 4 ends 
bim. o/ the Culture and Increaſe of a new Species 
"g 7 Horfe- Beans ſent Jeu Holland.” 8 
5 f GrarLawen, De 80 

them 


N the 12th of March 1a, 1 3 from 
a Member of your Society, two quarts of a 
new kind of ſmall horſe-beans, ſent him from 
Holland. They . weighed exactly four pounds, 
As I did not receive them till all my other beans 
vere planted, I, had but little time to. e 
land for this igen. oy 


N The ſpot 1 fixed on was part of a very large | 
pu field intended for turnips, and meaſured nearly 
* forty- five perches. As it was very long and nar- 


row, the ſoil varied greatly, one end being 2 
heavy ſand, apt to run together and bind, when 
much rain ſuddenly follows tlie time of working 
it. The other end I am quite at a loſs to name, 
it being a rude compound of clay and rugged 
ſtones, whoſe. ſurface for roughneſs reſembles a 
cinder, and greatly obſtructs the point of the ſhare 
in ploughing. In general this land is very wet, 
but this ſeaſon. ſo dry, that it was ploughed with 

great difficulty; and this part only had a ſmall 
| heavy 


EY. 
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n of dung i in conſideration of mo exten 
= | 25 « 8 I 

The ts was 2 e debbie ed in 
before Chriſtmas, and on the 1 5th of "March 
ridged up in order to be planted, which was per- 
formed on the 17th with the chain in rows. 
links and a half diftant, and two links from den 
to bean in the rows; for they were planted Hngh, 
fo that a ſpace of ſeven ſquare links, or fy 
ſquare feet, was allotted to each bean. 


4 


When about fix inches high, they wire het 
and earthed up a little, but in a very bad manner, 
the ground being rough and hard, we * 
dered the work very tedious. . 

The weeds grew amazingly, but 3 
ing they poſſeſſed ſo large a ſhare of the ground, 
the beans were in general five feet high, having 
from twenty to ſeventy pods on a ſtalk. I:coumed th 
the number from one ſingle bean, and found them * 
to be 114, which allowing on average nnn ſer 
and a half to a pod, is 399. | he tec 


The crop was cut o on the 28th of — 
being very green, they were continued in the 
field to the 4th of September, and were then to 


L gs. ] 
in fine order. :I /had them thraſhed. ent in 
weeks ago, and they yielded thirty-five. gallons 
Wincheſter meaſure, and weighed 296 lb. nett 


of fine beans, not much the worſe for being cut 


ſo green, though I apprehend gs goed both 
in weight and meaſure. 3 


* * 
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I now beg leave to Were 


Firſt; That 28 greater regard was paid to the 
value of the ſeed than to that of the land; a much 
leſs quantity was Town than might have been 
raiſed on the fame ſpace of ground. And as little 
benefit was likely to be derived from tillage or 
manure, I flatter myſelf the air might in ſome 
degree ſupply the deficiency by ſtrengthening the 
bloſſoms, and rer e. 


But whoever makes ſmall experiments of this 
kind, lies under greater difadvantages than would 
attend them on a larger ſcale, eſpecially where 
the proportion of ſeed is ſo ſmall, that every grain 
deſtroyed by vermin, &c. is miſſed, And altho' 
ſeventy-four for one is a great increaſe, yet fif- 
teen buſhels and a half per acre. is not a profitable 
crop of beans. 


24ly; T'judge this ſpecies of beans, in general, 
to be a great bearer, and hardy, as the dry wen- 
ther 
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cher did not apparently. —— . | 
OT Inn + bY: „ Dig ls 2 
"fn this bean. pots ack R Along Kalk, 4; MY + 
ſhoots high, it will require to be planted FL 8 
tan others, and as early as poſſible 1 otherwiſe [ e 
fear that in wet ſummers it would not ripen in V 
due ſeaſon for a wheat crop to follow, eſpecially P 

on moiſt land. rr a a bone on an acre may 

be fully ſufficient, - | a 
e, ec... OR ® 
8 Wilts. 58 JAMES SARGENT cu 
Kan 1779- 1 2 
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Ak Tricia XLVIL in 
| Obſervations on Dr. T18807T's Lani Moy = 
_ HiszEL. 1 5 * 
88 NY 
GENTLEMEN, = 

AVING lately read Dr. Tiſſot's letter to , 
= Monf. Hirzel, in anſwer to Monſ. Lin- Ec 
guet's treatiſe on bread and bread- corn, gratitude WW to n 
ſeemed to require not only an acknowledgment I 4nd 
of that great man's abilities, but alſo the juſt WW bat 
tribute due to the philanthropy of his amiable 5 
{ 


_ diſpoſition, 


2," 3 Re 
liſpoſition, which. renders, him ever gudiom to 
promote the good of mankind- Not focgetting 
at the ſame time, the thanks due to the Bath 
Society for their laudable attempt to encourage, 
extend, and promote, the knowledge of Arts fa 


univerſally beneficial | as thoſe of AT 
_—_— &c. Neil es ee TE. MORI 


One cannot chitn.deing ſurprized . this Dy 
man ſhould enter into the minutize- of a ſcience ſa 
remote from that of his proſeſſion, with ſuch ac- 
curacy and diſcernment; for how much ſoever he 
may have miſtaken ſome hiſtorical paſſages rela- 
ting to his ſubject, his reaſoning from facts and 
experience are certainly juſt, and applies as truly 
to the practice of Great - Britain, as the country 
in which, he wrote. The following remark is 
very important and juſt, and well worthy. the 5 
practical Farmer's attention here, as well 5 in 
Switzerland. e e 


I am nts; from the beſt Treatifes on 
Economics, from the obſervations communicated 
to me by perſong fully experienced in this matter, 
and from the ſoundeſt philoſophical principles, 
that in ſowing leſs corn, and putting the remain- 
der of the lands to ſome other culture, there 

Vor. II. 8 would 
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Su be as much grain reaped, an d un may 
other ex {Ne xougg Mo 909; e ee 
ELM | F ; 1 145:4 $8; | 

Had this gentleman uma ſtudied the 
economical ſtate of Agriculture in theſe our 
countries, he could not have pointed out more 
directly an evil which has long militated/againſ 
the general intereſt of Great-Britain ; I mean that 
of giving encouragement to the plariting of more 
wheat than could be diſpoſed of, without laying 
a heavy tax upon the people at large; and not 
only at a price too by which the community have 
been great ſufferers, but greatly, in many inſtances, 
againſt the intereſt of the farmers theiniſelves, 
who have been induced to depart from their 
uſual rotine of crops, to plant wheat in lands not 
proper for that grain, and to neglect thoſe which 
it would have borne with great advantage; b. 
which both their own, and the intereſt of the 
public have been greatly injured; for it is a ver- 
tain fact, that in ſome years, when 200, oool. have 
been paid for bounties, we have been obliged 
to import oats to the amount of coo;o0dl; 4- 
mounting together to 700, oool. A ſum eonſ- 
derably above half what the wheat was ſold for, 
though it actually ſtood the grower in een 
times me money. 


e 


It ſeems to have eſcaped the notice: of all the 
writers on. the ſubject, that whatever article of com- 
merce is exported at a; price below what it ſtands 
the grower or manufacturer in, a real ſubſtantial loſs 
muſt be ſuſtained by ſomebody. ' Now, ſuppoſing 
the average coſt of wheat to the farmer is four 
ſhillings a buſhel, and it be exported at three 
ſhillings, there is a loſs of 'twenty-five per cent. 
in the firſt inſtance; and ſeven-pence halfpenny 
per buſhel given by the bounty amounts to 
above twenty per cent. more, together above 
forty-five per cent. loſs ; . Whereas, if kept till 
the next year only, it probably might have ſold 
for ſo much gain, as often would have been the 

' caſe, But this is wide A the firſt intentions of 


this * 


. 7 
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Dr. Tiſſot, after Aeliribing the Kam of 
practice purſued by the wiſe Kliock, (as he, I 
ſuppoſe, very juſtly. calls him) wiſhes him to add 
ſome corrections and amendments to his "__ 
of Agriculture, ; % N | 


Fir; Never to ſow wheat with rye. The im- 
propriety of this practice is too > glaring to need 
enlarging upon. 
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8 2 24ly ; Never 
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EEE Never to let graſs AN 
it is mown; nt, becauſe it has been fully-proved; 


that hay: is leſs nouriſhing to animals, when it | 


comes to ſced; and ſecondiy, as ſoon as the hlof. 

ſom drops, the plant is nouriſhed wholly from'the 
roots, which impoveriſhes the land. This, though 
not leſs certain than the former, is in general 
little attended to by the farmer; indeed moſt of 
them act in direct repugnancy to it, for it 18 
maxim almoſt univerſally received, that the largeſt 
crop of every kind is the beſt. Therefore inhay 
and fodder, quantity in general is preferred to 
quality. Often the former has ſo much the pre- 
ference of the latter, that the deſire of a large 
crop procraſtinates the cutting till the crop is 
ſpoiled, and in fact the whole crop loſt ; for it too 
25 happens that 1t is not worth the N 


What Mr. Tull aſſerted of what he called his 
virgin-hay (fpeaking of faintfoin) may with equal 
truth be ſaid of all kinds of graſs whatever; every 
ſpecies of which, whether natural or artificial, 
intended for fodder, are in the higheſt degree of 
perfection for that purpoſe when the plants are in 
bloom. They then contain all the virtues of the 
plant in its higheſt perfection; and one load cut 
at that ſeaſon, if well cured, is worth more than 
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continued rains are certainly very *ifijurious-# 


e eee lambs in Dane 


this 1 len ven nmel bam n e 
e,. NU CIP hee 

Todo 1780, 1 Lenbiäto che val of De. 
vonſhire, to ſpend a few weeks with a genehm 
who cultivated his own eſtate. In October, when 
the cold-rains came on, for many days-lruwvthilg, 
he had one or more young ſheep or lambs brought 
in, either dead, or in a dying ſtate. They were 
one and all much ſwoln in the body, withoutany 


other viſible difference from thoſe that were well. 


In the field, I obſerved; they were much inelihed 
to lie ſtill, til} rouzed and put up. F had ſeven 
of them brought home and laid by the firedide, 
and made ſeveral experiments upon them, Hut 
without ſucceſs: At length, I had two the 
of their opened, to ſee if I could "diſcovery 
internal cauſe of their malady. All the viſcera 
appeared to be ſound and. perfect, without any the 
leaſt ſign of diſorder; ee as I _— thy, Nr 
eee Ne en Tack 
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When the knife nes the belly; atk flew 
ne een quantity of rarified air with a con- 
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terable:noiſey upon, „ilk the body innngdigrly 


fell to its natural dimenſions; -- As no unſohndneſe 
appeared in any of the viſcera, I conceived the 


expanſive vapour a probably the cauſe of the 


diſorder, and the effect of obſtructed perſpiration, 
occaſioned hy the cold rains ſo common at that 
ſeaſon. Upon enquiry, I found the diſorder was 
common in that country at that ſeaſan of the year, 
and at that time was very riſe ſor many miles 
round, which confirmed, my ſuſpicign as: to the 
aan of the diſorder. e 19 e 
t 225 eine Witten Da. us, «#3 
Abous fixty: of theſe lambs 0 _ 
poſed to the hind (bailiff) to try if we could not 


' preſerve the remainder! by ſheltering them ſrom 
the cold raing.and:damps of the night, hy putting 


them into an airy barn, which was contiguous to 


the fields, to remain there till it might be thought 


proper to let them out . in the morning. This ef- 
fectually anſwered, the purpoſe, for not one miſ- 
carried afterwards. In three or four days time, 


their coats, which appeared of a waſhed, ſickly 


white while they lay out, became à natural healthy - 
looking yellow, and they appeared as lively and 
healthy as at any time of the year. I ſhould 
therefore hope, if this method be purſued, card 
thouſands may be Preſerved by its means. 
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Were T's faomer. pifleited: of” HER 
flock, I would certainly erect a proper building 


expence; and a large quantity of manute got 


from it, eſpecially if che floor were covered with 


an n abſorbent'carth, or fand with ſtraw over it. 
2 Un g / * als: | 
By this means, all beit une abi dung might 
be ſaved, Which would be a great acquiſition; # 
in common, for the moſt part; it is dropped unter 


hedges, or upon the ſurſace of the land; Where 


the ſun and wind readily exhale its fertilizing 
jon whh little or no Me wennn 

ende Th. e 
Such a building would be as | Hlitary'® Aa oft 
againſt the ſcorching and waſting heats of fumimei 
as the unhealthy and ſtagnating rains of winter. 
In deep fnows it would be a very proper place 
to fodder in, and falt-licks might be provided 
under its cover for the ſheep at all times to reſort 
to. Tis faid in Spain theſe falt-licks are common, 
and the cattle reſort to them either through in- 
ſtinct, or from having contracted, by example = 


habit, a liking to them. 


Such a building would alſo be very uſeful for 
large cattle, with an opening on the moſt ſhel- 


tered 
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tered ſide large enough for two 10 run in a- breaſt 


without injury. It might be thatched and wattled 
(herdled or faked) on the fidesrand ends, which 
would be warm enough, the cattle left at liberty 

to go in and out at pleaſure ; by which means they 
would equally avoid the violent heat and haſty 
ſtorms of ſummer, and the ſoaking x rains and 
chilling N ahdyr pt Pn OR We nas 
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This method is, "OT Gre ben E 
of keeping cattle healthy which are not in con- 
ſtant work, and of collecting a very large quan- 
tity of manure on or near the ſpot where it is to 
be uſed. For the dung and ſtale which is dropt 
under hedges, or in the field promiſcuoully, — 
of very little e in 9 fol. | 


I conclude with every good with for your lau- 
dable undertaking; to the promotion of which 
I ſhould efteem myſelf happy to be able 1 in any 


meaſure to contribute. 
a. am, Geatlemnd, 3 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, \ 


Manchefter, | 
April 10, 1782. JOS. WIMPEY, 
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1 MUST neee nn; Johns remiſſpeß i 
making you any return for the honour you 
have done me, by adding my name to the liſt of 
honorary members; but the diſtance of my reſi. 
dence, added to an indifferent ſtate of health, muſt 
plead my excuſe. But in order to convince you 
that the i important objects of your attention have 
not wholly eſcaped mine, I beg leave to trauble 
you with a few general hints on huſbandry, which 
are N ſubmitted to your diſpoſal. 7 
17 e 
The great 4 * of good huſbandry are the 
ſame i in all counties, and will admit of little varia 
tion. It is in leſer matters that any materia 
difference ought to be made. And as theſe dif- 
ferences are local, they can 'only be judged of 
properly by the reſpective inhabitants. 


| 1 
The vaſt tracts of waſte land which till remain 


in almoſt every county, are a public reproach to 
the 
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| tre of employment to our poor labourers; many a 


T 27 J 
the grand police of this nation, and evinee a de 
gree of ingratitude to the great Author of Nature; : 


who has bleſſed us with the means of rendering 
them ſources of wealth to numbers; and the thea- 


of whom, from the decline of our on are 
almoſt deſtitute of bread.” ee 1 
in ei 20 2 D Aer 
The low lands in moſt counties are beſt Lddaptel 
for paſture. The grafſes' moft natural to them 
are better kinds than in elevated ground. Thoſe 
which, from being ſituated along the ſides of 
rivers, are moſt rich and leaſt liable to be affected 
by drought; ſhould never be ploughed, unleſt for 
hemp, flax, or cole. [rape.] For corn will ſuſtain 
drought better, even on high —5 tha” graſs of 
any kind worth ſtanding for hay. ** 


Lands that are moderately ſituated with ref pect {1 
to height and water, are beſt for corn; but ſuch . 
lands ought alſo to be laid down to graſs once in 
ten or twelve years. By thus treating them the 
recover their ſtrength, which, through a long 
courſe of ploughing, will, in ſpite of all your 
manure, become feeble and exhauſted. I am 
of the opinion, that if moſt arable lands were 
laid to graſs once in fix years, greater profit 
would 
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. quires much leſs ſeed, and there is much leſs con- 


two or three pounds of grain, both to the faner 
and to the public. Therefore, if, on the lands in 
corn and graſs alternately, the crops of carn ae 


.corn, this plan is far the moſt beneficial, and 


- winter grain ought. to be the principal object of 


the natural wetneſs of our winters will often ren- 
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produce of fotty /acres,- that are an equal; number 
of years in graſs and corn, with the ſame extent 
of land equal in quality, and ſuceeflively ploughet 
for the ſame length of time, we ſhall find chm 
(beſides. the extra goodneſs of the cerapsgained 
by the former courſe) the:land thus mianagedime- 


ſumption of corn. on the farm than in the latter. 
To this it may be added, that every pound t fleſh 
added to the cattle fed in the graſs years, ig wont 


only one · fourth better than on lands  always.in 


produces a greater plenty of food for eien 1 
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When corn is raiſed on a ſoil naturally wet, 


the farmer's attention. For, on ſuch ſityarions, 


der it almoſt impoſlible to get the land in a proper 
condition to be well ploughed for ſpring; cory. 
The Lincolnſhire barley will anſwer very well 
ſown on a winter furrow; as will oats, and ſome 


kind of peaſe. 
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In every cafe; when you intend to lay dom: ſor 
graſs ſeeds with the laſt orop. This method will 
enable the farmer to deal in and to breed a larger 
number of cattle than he otherwiſe could do. 
The reaſon of this is evident. As his cattle are 
employed only a part of the year; he may — 
ell with eee 2 2 N e 

The — Hot hefecinyiy ee 
ploy ments, the moſt important, and the moſt 
honourable: By other occupations, the wealth and 
the power of a ſtate may be more rapidly in- 
creaſed; but this is neceſſary to ĩts very exiſtenee. 
In proportion to the largeneſs of the quantity of 
eatables brought to market, the more eaſily is the 
manufacturer maintained, of the leſs value is his 
labour, and the lower the price of the manufac- 
ture that he works. By theſe: means the ſale of 
the goods made increaſes abroad, and their im- 
Pr 15 psd -27 at home, | 


Of all articles in trade, none is ſo valuable as : 


corn, It is a commodity of all others the moſt 
important, A nation that ſupplies another with 
corn, makes that other pay her labourers, and 
contribute to the increaſe of her wealth and power. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are obvious .truths, wreath 


valofatiem. in a work of the „ 
N not be run, 


en . Pn in the 3 


ben: perfection, it is generally carried on to more ad- 


vantage by tenants, than by the owners of lands; 
becauſe the cuſtoms of the country ditect the 
management; all depends on care, attention; and 
induſtry, and: theſe are oftner found in tenants 
than in proprietors. In this caſe it is alſo of linie 
conſequence whether the farms are large or ſmall, 
But where Agriculture is little underſtood, and 
badly practiſed, it is generally beſt carried on in 
Wer farms, ad; by een 


eee 0 firſt begin among men i 
poophity who have large farms. The tenants of 
ſmall farms cannot run riſks, by making untried 
or doubtful experiments; but the | tenants of 
large farms may, as they are generally more 
wealthy, and more capable of judging from cloſe 
obſervation. A little loſs by unſucceſsful experi: 
ments will not materially injure them; but ſtill it 
cannot be expected that they will make improve · 
ments equal-to land- owners, who are leſs in- 
fluenced by prejudices and cuſtoms, and are better 
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There appears to be a great remiſſneſs in our 
common farmers” general method of treating their 
ſummer fallows. After theſe have been once 


ploughed, they are often let lie without à ſeconek 


ploughing till many of the weeds come into flower; 
and even perfect and ſhed their ſeeds. By this 
ſhameful negle& a freſh crop of weeds is ſown, 
and occaſion a great deal of future labour. Many 
farmers indeed take conſiderable paĩns, and are at 
much expence, to clear their lands of weeds'when 
they ſpring up; but few, if any, take much care 


to prevent their ſeeding. Indeed by this neglect 


being ſo general, and extending even to their very 
dunghills, one would be apt to think they forgot: 
or knew not that weeds ſprung from ſeeds of the 
ame kind. I have frequently heard them com- 
plain that their fields, (when contiguous to com- 
mons that abound with thiſtles) are over- run with 
thiſtles: And yet ſuffer them to be annually ſown 
with this pernicious weed, rather than be at the 
triling expence of employing a poor man two or 
three days in cutting them down on the common 
before their ſeeds ripen. How truly ridiculous is 
{ uch conduct! Nor is it leſs ſo to let their dung · 

hills 
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In the latter caſe, the cutting and b 


28. 6d. a day by cutting and burning weeds in pur 
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tage, to wit, that of affording time for the land 
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many other weeds, till they have all med heir 
ſeeds, and then wiſely ſow. their e 


nnen THAT! 


e ese wing be ſaid of falfering) ck 
tities of them to ſtand and ſhed their-ſeeds, many 
of which the wind diſperſes into the adjoining 
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vrning them 
would be well repaid by the aſhes. I have known 
poor men in this county, who, during the-monthy 
of July, Auguſt, and September, have earned 


bighways, and ſelling the aſhes; which, if -the 
weegs' are burnt without being ſuffered to flame, 
are very fine manure, eſpecially for cold wetlands, 
I obferve you have very judiciouſſy offered a pre 


mium on this head, which will deen 
3 N 
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The . of ſowing /pring wheat has of late 
years increaſed in many places, but not much with 
us, although in the few inſtances tried it has ſuc- 
ceeded very well. This method has one advan- 
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finer tilth than it could be if ſown in autumn. 
The plants are ſeldom ſo vigorous, but the ears | 
are as well filled, and the grain as large, as when 
ſown in October or November. This, on the 
whole, ſeems an advantage; for if early ſowing be 
à means to increaſe the bulk of the ſtraw, it myſt 
for the ſame reaſon leſſen the quantity of grain. 4 
Nor is this all: Autumn ſown wheat is in greater 
danger by ſpring froſts. The froſt affects every 
plant more or leſs; and the farther it i is advanced 
in its growth the more froſt injures ĩt· A degree 
of froſt deſtroys a plant of wheat when near or in 


| the ear, which 1 it wy * in the winter. 


I think the beſt ſeaſoi for He aint in 
autumn, is from the 1ſt of October to the roth 
of November. After that time there is great 
danger of being interrupted by heavy rains or 
froſt; both which are very prejudicial to the ſeed 


in the firſt ſtages of its yegetation. In proportion 
25 the land is more clean and fertile, a leſs quan- 


tity of ſeed is neceſſary. The reaſons for this are 
too obvious to need explanation. 

I am, your very humble {ervat, 
Norfolk, March 6, 1783. 725 8. B. 
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, Warn-out Soils without Manure. 
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From a Gentleman Farmer in Dorſetſhire. J ah 


enn, > | . . 


HE firſt thing neceſſary on ſuch lands is 

immediately after harveſt, to turn them up 
with the plough as deep as poſſible. In order to 
do this effectually, it will ſometimes be needful 
for aſecond plough to follow the firſt in the ſame 
furrow; which will throw the mould over, and 
bury the ſtubble and weeds. In this caſe. there 
will be a new ſoil uppermoſt, which being freſh 
to the air, will receive much greater and more 
laſting benefit from the ſun, the rain, and the froſts, 
than it otherwiſe could do, as thereby it vil 
attract a greater quantity of the nutrition which 


theſe afford. The ſtubble and weeds being by 


this method of ploughing buried deep, will much 
ſooner rot than when juſt covered. In this ſtate 


the ridges will lie high, and if the land be wet or 
of the brick-earth kind, will be full of clots or 


large lumps. 
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No time ſhauld now be loſt by delaying to ren- 
der this newly turned up foil as fine as harrowing 
can make it. I know in this particular my judg- 
ment will be called in queſtion by numbers, Com- 
mon farmers will ſay, © To what purpoſe is all 
« this expence and labour, when, if the land be 
« ſuffered ta lie in its rough ſtate through the 
« winter, the froſt and the rains will do the work 
« for you?” But this is the language of the ſlug- 
oard, and the inexperienced huſbandman only. "I 


Iam convinced, by repeated experiments, cloſe 
obſervations, and plain reaſoning on known facts, 
that lands which are made fine before the ſharp 


; froſt and winter rains come on, will receive a much 


greater ſhare of their influence than any other. 


If the land be left in a rough ſtate, there is ſel- 
dom time for the rains and froſt ta affect more 
than the outſide of the large clods or lumps; the 
outſide will indeed be pulverized, but the midale 
of the lumps, wherever they are large, will be 
found nearly in the ſame hard ſtiff ſtate as when 
turned up by the plough. Hence it muſt appear 
to every one, that in this caſe the benefit of air, 
winter rains, and froſts, on lands thus left, is 
partial; and the conſequence is, that harrowing 
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it in \ che ſpring, when theſe are 7 18 RES 
for its receiving the benefit which would have ac- 
crued from them, and the e of eee 
not ſo nem e e 
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But to make winter fallows as fine as they can 
be in autumn, and then ridge them up in that 
pulverized ſtate, is acting moſt agreeable to ha- 
ture. The greateſt poſſible quantity of ſurfaceis 
by this means expoſed to the atmoſphere; and the 
ſand is left in a ſtate wherein the rains and the 
froſt are moſt eaſily admiſſible. They will then 
penetrate and enrich the whole maſs to a gout 
_ depth, | | "78 

If the froſt penetrates a quantity of earth, formed 
into a large hard clod, partially, on account of its 
bulk and hardneſs, (which is always found't be 
the caſe) it is evident that the ſame clod broken 
into four parts would be thereby penetrated four 
times as much, or, in other words, four times the 
quantity of earth would be affected by it; and on 
a thaw be pulverized. For we find, that after the 
breaking up of a ſevere froſt, all the ſmall clods 
crumble eaſily into powder; while the large ones 
are only made ſmaller by the crumbling off of their 


ſurfaces to a certain depth. | 


than reality, for leſs labour is requiſite in the 


t * 1 

By this deep ploughing which I have recom- 
mended, the worn: out ſoil being turned in, the 
ſecond ſtratum or freſh earth is now uppermoſt; 
and having, by being made as fine as it can be in 
autumn, been expoſed to the air, the rain, and 
the froſt during winter, is thereby ſweetened and 
cleanſed of its impurities; and thus hecome a new 
freſh fertilized earth, in the beſt poſſible ſtate for 
vigorous W e | 


Many Gi will at obje | 10 this 
method, on account of its being attended with a 
little extra expence: But-I-wiſh them to conſi- 
der, firſt, that this expence is more in appearance 


ſpring; and ſecondiy, that it will ann e 
by the goodneſs of ſucceeding crops. | ct 


About ſeven years ſince I made a ni 
experiment of this kind on a field of ten acres, 
the ſoil of which was equal as poſſible in goodneſs, 
The one half of this field I left after ploughing in 
its rough ſtate, the ſurface being covered with 
large hard clods. The other half I made as fine 
25 poſſible by harrowing with ox harrows, and 
beating in pieces the hardeſt and largeſt clods 
which the harrow would not break, 
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10 the ſpring, hr 
finer, without any additional labour than I'voula 
render the other (which was left in its'rough att) 
by repeated harrowings ; for the rain and the froſt 
having not penetrated the middle of the large 
clods, they had received no benefit 'theveftom, 
and were as * as rage ing 
u Han ne 2) | 80 n 

I ſowed the whole field with hy the laſt 
week in April, and threw nine pounds of broad 
clover in with it. On harveſting it, 1 keptthe 

crops ſeparate : The part left rough produced 
2 buſhels per acre; the other thirty- 
one; the latter by much the fineſt ſample; © The 
crop of clover next year was equally in favour of 
the method I am recombendinng, bring LIE 
near half a ton per acre, 


The extra expence on this part was only about 
eight ſhillings per acre; the extra produce yielded 
an extra profit of more than twenty ſhillings pet 
acre, | "a 


I am, Gentlemen, your's, &c, 
_ A LANDHOLDER. 
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On the comparative Utility of Oxen and Horſes 
8  Huffandry. - 


Roughar, near Bury, — Der. ,. . 
GENTLEMEN, 


A® one of your queries to | che High. Sher 
reſpected the comparative utility of horſes 
and oxen in huſbandry, I with to fabmit the fol- 
lowing facts to your Ms, — 


+ i 


About five years ago, I took fone land into my 


occupation, and having found the expence of horſes 


very great, I determined, ſomewhat more than two 
years ago, to make trial of oxen, and bought one 
pair, At that time, I am almoſt certain, there 
was not an ox worked in this county ; on which 
account my workmen added much to the trouble 
of breaking them, by their imm: prejudices 
againſt the uſe of them. £84. > 


At laſt I was fortunate enough to ſelect a la- 
bourer, who, though totally unuſed to them, was 
willing to take proper pains to break them. By 
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his good treatment and temper, they ſoon became 


tractable, and as 4 wag both at n and 


Being well ſatisfied with their 2 1 
reſolved to diſpoſe of all my draft horſes, and 


ſubſtitute oxen in their ſtead. I have now com- 


pleated my plan, and have not a ſingle cart-horſe; 


but the work of my farm (which conſiſts of up- 


wards of one hundred acres of arable land, and 
ſixty of paſture and wood) is performed with eaſe 
by ſix oxen; together with my ſtatute · uty on the 


highways, timber and corn, carting, harrowing, | 


rolling, and every part of rural buſineſs. They 
are ſhoed conſtantly ; their harneſs is exaQtly.the 
ſame as that of horſes, (excepting the neceſſary 
alterations for difference of ſize and ſhape) they 


are drove with bridles, and bits in their mouths, | 


and anſwer to the ſame words of the ploughman 
or carter as horſes, and us readily. A ſingle man 


holds the plough, and drives a pair of oxen with 


reins; they will regularly plough an acre of land 
every day, and in leſs than eight hours time; 1 
believe they will do it in ſeven, but I would not 
aſſert more than [ know they perform. 


I have a ſmall plantation, i in which the trees are 
planted | in rows ten feet aſunder; the intervals are 
ploughed 


ple 
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ploughed os fingle ox with a light plough, and 
ke is drove by the man who holds it. I mention 


this as an inſtance of al gp obey: hy; 


My oxen 101 in a cart ſingle, or one, two; three, 
or more, in proportion to the load. Four oxen will 
draw eighty buſhels of barley, or-oats, in a'wag- 
gon, with eaſe ; and if they are good in their kind, 
will travel as fait us horſes with the ſame load. | 


I 93 ſend out eighty buſhels of « oats 
with only three oxen; and one ox with forty 
buſhels in a light cart, which I think of all others 
the beſt method of carriage. My workmen are 
now perfectly reconciled to the uſe of oxen ; and 
the following reaſons determine me to prefer them 
greatly to horſes :— | 


Firſt; They are kept at much leſs expence, 
Mine never eat corn or meal of any fort. During 
the winter, they are kept in good order for work 
upon ſtraw, with turnips, carrots, or cabbages; 
for want of either of the three latter, I allow one 
peck of bran a day to each ox, whilſt in conſtant 
work, When my ſtraw is finiſhed, and the ſpring 
advances, they eat hay; and if they work harder 
than common in the ſeed time, they have bran 

beſide. 


the day's work in the ſummer they have A ſmall 
bundle of hay to eat, and ſtand in the ſtable till 
they are cool, and then turned into the paſture, 


I am of opinion, that the anaualidifference of 
expence in keeping a horſe and an ox, each in con- 
dition for the ſame conſtant mh. n four 
pounds, 


Secondly; The value of a horſe . every 
year after he is ſeven years old; and is ſcarcely 
any thing if he is blind, incurably lame, or very 
old : But if an ox is in any of thoſe ſituations, he 
may be fatted, and fold for much more than the 
firſt purchaſe; and will always fat logger after 
work than before. 


1 
th 
m 
m 
th 


Thirdly; They are not ſo liable to illneſt a. 
horſes, I have never had one indiſpoſed, , - 


w_ — . 


Fourthly ; Horſes (eſpecially thoſe belonging to 
gentlemen) are frequently rode by, ſervants with- 
out their maſter's knowledge, and often injured 
by it. Oxen are in no danger of this kind. 


Fifthly; 
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Fifthlys A gegerel uſe-of onen would make | 
beef, and confequently all other meat, more plen - 
r •˙ ˙ · rrgneny or9ye 1-1 | 


That it may not be thought, that a pair n 
vill plough an acre of land in a day only upon a 
very light ſoil; I muſt add, that the greater pare 
of my arable land 1s too heavy to grow turnips to 
advantage. When my lighter lands are in fine 
lth, I make uſe of a double plough; a ſingle 
man holds it, and drives one pair of oxen, and will 
plough two acres a day. 


I am well aware, that the method of working 
oxen with a yoke ſpares a conſiderable expence in 
the article of harneſs; but they move ſo much 
more freely with collars, and can be uſed with ſo 
much more advantage ſingly by the latter method, 
that I think it far preferable. 


After experience has inclined me to give the 
preference to oxen, I will not omit in my account 
the only material inconvenience I have found in 
working them; which is, they are troubleſome in 
ſhoeing, at leaſt I have found them fo in this 
country; and, I believe, chiefly becauſe my ſmith 
never ſhoed any before. I have them confined in 

a pound 
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2 —_ whilſt they are honed ESE 
the ſmith. However, I think this diſadvantage 
amply recompenſed by more material advantages; 
and can with great truth affirm, that the longer! 
have worked oxen, the better have I * Kn. 
fied with them. © Ks 


With great reſpect, I am, Ge 
Your moſt obedient be - 7 


ARTICLE. LI. 


Sir "4 ANSTRUTHER having very politely ha to 
the Society a complete Model and accurate Drawing of 
a Drill-Plough of his own Conſtruction, for ſowing 
the different kinds of Grain, was pleaſed alfo to com- 
municate therewith the following obſervations: 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE flow progreſs which the Drill-Huſban- 

dry has made in many parts of Great-Britain 
ſince Mr. Tull's time, has principally been owing 
to the want of proper drill- ploughs; there being 
few yet contrived which are not too expenſive, ot 
of too nice and complicated a conſtruction to be 
made or repaired by common workmen. . 


This 


W 


fo 


fa 


NY 


a1. 


This has alſo 0 trials from being made 
of the drill-· culture, in ſo general a manner as to 


determine, by proper experiments, whether or not 


it was ſo advantagedus as Mr, Tull has A it 
to be, a | 


[t is more than thirty years ſince I began to uſe 


rill-ploughs ; but finding thoſe I firſt procured 


good for nothing, and not being able to get a 


vorkman who could make one on Tull's plan, I 
found myſelf obliged t to ane the drill-huſ- 
bandry. | 


Before drilling can become general, drill- 
ploughs muſt be ſimple, and ſuch as a common 
ploughman, accuſtomed to uſe ſtrong inſtruments, 
can uſe without breaking; and ſuch alſo as com- 
mon workmen can eaſily make or repair. 


Mathematical accuracy, however, is not re- 
quired for delivering the ſeed ; for it matters very 
little whether there be a quarter of a peck more 
or leſs ſown, if it be delivered with tolerable re- 


gularity. 


Some years ago I had a plough made of the 
lame kind with the model and drawing which I 
have 
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have the honour of wenn to Wa 
Ie was made by a common ploughwright, and 
ſufficiently ſtrong for any land made fit far turgips 
or wheat, I have now uſed it far eight years, 
without its requiring any repair. It has been 
tried on very rough ground unfit _ OG. in 
order to aſcertain | its irength, | 


Laſt year having oo Mr. Forbes, 3 
extenſive practice of the new huſbandry, and ſome 
other authors, who gave a more clear and diſtin 
account of the different operations in drilling than 
had heretofore been given, I wiſhed to try them, 
and to adopt my plough to ſow the quantities 
therein directed. It was, however, adjuſted to ſoy 
a ot quantity, and the ſeed was not n 

n 

Not having ground fo proper as I wiſhed, it 
was drilled on the ſide of a field, the ſoil of which 
was light and ſandy, and in ſuch bad order, that 
the preceding crop was a very indifferent one. It 
was therefore manured with a compoſt dung hill 


After croſs-ploughing and manuring, it was 
laid into four and a half feet ridges, then har- 
rowed and drilled with one peck and a half of 


wheat on an acre and a quarter, which is nearly 
; one 


( 7 ] 


one peck and à fifth per Engliſh acre. It was. 
drilled the 27th of October, and rolled after 


Killing. The crop was late in its appearance, 
ud very backward in the fring.. 


March 31ſt, it was horſe-hoed « one furrow 2 
the rows. | a 
April 8th, it was hand-hoed and WD in the 


OS. 


25th, horſe-hoed again, laying a furrow back 10 
the rows. 


May 15th, hand-hoed the ſecond time. 

June ad, horſe-hoed from the rows. 

June 12th, hand-hoed the third time, 
July 14th, horſe-hoed t the rows. 


At this laſt hoeing, as many of the ears were 
beaten down into the intervals by wind and rain, 
a man went before the horſe-hoe, and turned the 
ears back into their proper place. 0g 1 

v1 | 

The crop, when reaped and threſhed, yielded 
me thirty-ſix buſhels on one acre and a quarter, 
which is twenty-eight buſhels and three pecks per 
acre; and the produce from one peck and half 
ninety-ſix for one. | 

As 
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As the produce appeared ſo 3 . in 
fuck bad order, it was carefully meaſured again, 


and found to be right. But this increaſe, though 


great, was not ſo large as Mr. wn 
had without dung. 1 


Mr. Randal ſays, It i is an pets fact, 
that on a fine loam, exquiſitely prepared, one 
hundred and forty-four buſhels have been pro- 
duced from one acre. And, I believe, it is not 
known what the increaſe may be TO"? * 
rich lands by high cultivation. 


Some years ſince, I had beans dropt 8 
with potatoes, at two feet diſtance in the rows, 
which were three feet apart, and ploughed in the 
intervals. The land adjoining was ſown with 
beans and peaſe, which were a good crop; but 
thoſe ſown among the potatoes a better one. | 
pulled one ſtem of the beans planted with the 
potatoes, which had three branches riſing from 
the bottom, and it produced two hundred and 
twenty-five beans. In all the trials of drilled 


beans, moſt of the ſtems had two branches, with 


Y 


many pods upon each. From theſe and other 
inſtances, I believe it is not 'yet known to what 
increaſe grain may be brought by CO good 


cultivation, and manure. 
* 
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' Horſe-hoeing is certainly preferable. to cloſe 
drilling or hand-hoeing but * n 
to broadcaſt. 

4200 0 20 

Horſe-hoeing the full-depth ane the crops 
by making it tiller or branch more than it, other- 
wiſe would do; and the advantage is diſtinctly 
obſervable every hoting,. by the colour of the 
grain. It prepares the ground for the next crop, 
at the ſame time that it increaſes the crop grow- - 
ing, which ON ggg not, en it a 
deſtroy the weedds. 

Thus rilled ien 
to receive the benefit of the influence of the air 
and weather, which broadcaſt has not; and it is 
evident, from certain experience, that crops may 
be drilled many _ to ee n e 
manure, _ Ty 258573 bis: 

Suppoſe the crops only twenty any per acre, 
what courſe of broadcaſt crops will ONE an 
acre for the courſe ? hy; 


But np chiy: are Sp as any 
ground in the moſt approved courſe, there is the 
greateſt reaſon to expect as much as in the above 

Vol. II. U experiment, 
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experiment; which is deal PREY quar- 
ters and at * n buſhel eee gd. 
| Ark Wt. cl o 

Calculations may be of ſervice to thoſe who 
wiſh' to try arilling;? 1 * few bodks to di. 
rect them. b t ile * 


ke 
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cin acre is ten chains long, of 660 feet) br 
220 yards ' long, and one yard broad, containing 
4840 ſquare” yards. Then if the ridge is four 
feet fix inches, this makes fourteen ridges; and 
three feet to ſpare, This length of 220 yards, 
multiplied by fourteen, (the, number of ridges) 
gives «length of yards 3085, o which add 146 
for the ſpare three feet, and it will be 2 
And as two rows are drilled on a ridge, the num- 
ber of rows will be 1 in length 6452 yards; but 
as a deduction of 172 yards muſt be made for the 
head ridges, ſuppoſe three yards each, &, the 
whole __ to be wan will be 4290 . * 


| Now; '8 Side [Windheſter) holds a 
thouſand grains. The quantity recommended to 
be drilled by Mr. Forbes and others, being ſu 
gallons,” or two-thirds of a buſhel: per acre, is 
nearly ſeventy-eight grains to a yard, or twenty- 
ſix to a foot, But in my experiment, by this 
. k calculation, 
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calculation, it Was only about din grains: to a 
fot; which is quits, ſufficient,: if the ſeed he good, 
and it = not xa * vermin. 
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Now e egen to dot quanticyzaGiah d-this 
drill. plough may ſow; if a horſe walks at the rate 
of two miles per hour, he goes ſixteth miles in 
eight hours, or 28,460 be- As he ſbws two 
ridges at once, this is ſeven lengths and two-thirds 
per acre, or 1686 yards to Tow ian abe being 
_ ſeventeen aeres in a a ubs cd b 
aul SIGN gaben Dns irg a gaiild a 

Four horſeshoeings ate calculated equal to two 
ploughings. aln plain ploughing tlley ſuppoſe the 
ridge · is 'ponghed with four furrows, o bight for 
twice ploughing. The four horſeshotifipg? are 
eight furrows, "_ to two ee 

ou MYA OH IE tt 26 1 

Mr. Tull direct four Nang and Mr. Forbes 


hve. 


Firſt; In November, when the plane has four 
blades, | 


24%; In March, deep, and nearer the rows than 


the former; both theſe. hoeings ſhould de 977 
the rows. 
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34 Hand oed when it den en ne 
che earth be crumbly, to the rows. * Wi 4 > To 
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6005 When it begins to bloſſom, Haw the 
—— but is near tothe i 


aby When done blafipming, co ripen al 
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The laſt hocing Mr. Tull one 1 00 din * 
Mr. Forbes adviſes it, as being of e ſervice 
in filling the grain, and ſaving trouble in making 
the next ſeed - ſurrows. They adviſe the patent or 
ſawing-plough for horſe-hocing ; and the expence 
is calculated by Mr. — at one Cams oat 
acre, reaping included. | 1 

4 1644 


But ler us ſuppoſe te 70D which are 10. 


prices in the county I Bye. in®.> r 
L. s.4. 
Ploughing to form the 1 25 
Harrowing 7 A0 ie 
Four hoeings, * to two ploughings - 0.8 0 
. Sowing - — 0 0 4 
Hand-hoeing twice - 0 80 
Seed, one peck and half, at 58. a a buſhel — 0 110 
Whole expence per acre - - Cato: uh 


Near Edinburgh. 
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With reſpect to the rent of land, gnd: the er- 
pence of cutting and getting in the crop, it will 
be no more than as if the crop were ſown broadcaſt, 

1 have the honour to be, Gentlemen, [0 
FTr᷑ͤ0Cdur very humble ſervünt, 


p. S. You will remark, that this double drill- 
plough ſows two ridges at a time, the horſe going 
in the furrow between them, and of courſe does 
not tread upon the ground intended to be ſown3 
vhich with a ſingle drill muſt be the caſe, and 
does much harm by the horſes feet ſinking and 
making holes in the fine ground, which retain the 
water, and hurt the wheat when young, 


An ric LIE. 
To preſerve Turnips from Froſt. 
[By a Gentleman Farmer.) 
Mr. Rack, | | 
* anſwer to your enquiry, whether we have 
adopted any method of preſerving Turnips from 


the froſt ; or for feeding cattle late in the ſpring; 
U 3 and 


tw 1 


and ff f „hit thoſe fethöde EY” Tbeg i ve 
to obſef* 925 that nothing 6f this kind is yer Whis 
into ety practice in this county. E Witt teen 
to preſerving turnips from fuch ſevere frſts as we 
had this laſt winter, eſpecially when there has not 
| been ſnow enough to cover them, I believe it 
would be utterly impracticable, unleſs tlie turnips 
were drawn Previous to ſuch froſts. , r 

| This Te on the whole never inf T the far- 
mer's purpoſe, as the certain trouble and expence 
of houſing! or ſtacking” them would far exceed the 
advantage, even in a hard ſeaſon; ; and, 1 in mild 


winters,” would be entirely loſt.” Pr * . n 


HTO = 618 N 
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To preſerve them bor = LBS» is not ſo 
difficult an undertaking. Divers methods have 
been tried; and among the reſt, that of drawing and 
burying them in ſand ; but this has not anſwered, 
for the following, among other reaſons: — 


Turnips are a very juicy root; av although 
ſand be perfectly dry when thrown among them, 
yet when packed together in large heaps, ip 
naturally ſweat, and communicate a moiſt 
which, with the hot quality of the ſand, DIG 


ſtill greater heat; ahd as warmth and moiſture 
| are 
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ie two qualities which greatly promote vege- 
tation, the vegetation of theſe roots is the firſt 
thing that renders them uſeleſs. They will, grow 
till the growing quality is ;exhauſted,7and then, 
by putrifying, become quite unfit for food. 
Moch ht Smet ad: 10 70 
The beſt method of preſerving them that I have 
heard of, and which has been tried with ſucdeſs 
by ſome of our beſt farmers, is, to ſtack: them 
up in dry ſtraw; a load of which i is ſufficient to 
preſerve forty tons of turnips.” The method is 
eaſy, and as follows :— "1:02" | lg 
intl et. > Air 
After ants your evfaljh in February, cut off 
the tops and tap roots, (which may be given: to 
ſheep) and let them lay a few Gap; in the field, 
3 no nn r them burt —_—_— . 901 ! 
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Then; on ; layer of ſtraw next the Sound, 
place a layer 0 turnips two feet thick; and theh 
another layer of Araw, and ſo on alternately; till 
you have brought the heap to a point. Care muſt 
be taken to turn up the edges of the hyers af 
ſtraw, to prevent the turnips from rolling out; 
cover the top 'well with long ſtraw, and it will 


ſerve as a thatch for the whole. 


16 2 1 


In this method, as the ſtraw ak 
ture exhaled from the roots, all vegetation will 
be prevented, and the turnips will be nearly u 
good in May as when firſt drawn from the field, 
If ſtraw be ſcarce, old haulm or ſtubble will an- 
ſwer the . purpoſe. 


But to prevent this trouble and © expence, per- 
haps farmers in all counties would find it moſt to 
their intereſt to adopt the method uſed by our 
neighbours the Norfolk farmers, which is, to 
continue ſowing turnips to the latter end of Au- 
guſt, by which means their late crops remain good 
in the field till the e Apr aodokes 
till the middle of May. 


The advantages of having turnips good till the 
ſpring feed is generally ready, are ſo obvious and 
fo great, that many of our farmers (although at 
firſt prejudiced againſt the practice) are now come 
into it, and find their account in ſo doing. 


ic I wiſh theſe few hints may prove in any degree 
uſeful, and am, wiſhing all poſſible ſucceſs to the 
Bath Society. : 


Your very humble ſervant, 


Suffolk, 
h I, 1780. | W.P. 
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Auriett Lm. 


To prrven 4 Blight in N ad to 
male @ Cow a good Miller. 


[By Mr. John Smith, of Odleworth, in Gloceſterſhire. 


NSTEAD of planting potatoes at ring of the 

year, reverſe the cuſtom, and plant them 
zoainſt winter. Plant the roots in rows a pretty 
good depth, and draw the earth over them with a 
hoe, ſo as to keep them from the froſt. At the 
ſpring of the year take down the ridges raiſed by 
the hoe, and when weeds appear, hoe the interme- 
diate ſpace between the rows, and when the plants 
appear draw up the earth round them. Many 
people put dung in the trenches when the pota- 
toes are planted in the ſpring ; if the ſame method 
be uſed againſt winter, it will help to preſerve 
the roots from froſt. 


It is well known that bulbous-rooted flowers 
never bloſſom well if removed at the ſpring of 
the year. As potatoes are bulbous, the ſame in- 
ference may be drawn. 


This year I have ſeen two patches, which were 


planted laſt year and again this ſeaſon, In both 
thefe 


| 1 2986 1 


theſe PPE the ſtalks that l gun what 
were planted this year were curled and out of 
proof. The reaſon is, they do not fet eaſy, nor 
are they ſo well acquainted with the-ground when 
planted at ſpring as when planted againſt winter. 
I ;imagine the month of November is the beſt 
time for planting tulip-roots, and alſo potatoes. 


wh 5 1031 111 i 
What is called the blight in potatoes, theblight 
and ſmut in wheat, and the fly devouring. the 
ſeedling turnips, are generally lookeg upon as a 


cauſe, yet I am clearly of opinion W are only 
effefts. | . 0 


I ſhall now add a few remarks on the beſt 15 
thod to make a Cow a good Milker. 


It is well known that the cow does not give ber 
milk for the maſter, but for her calf, I would 
therefore adviſe, that for the firſt year the calf 
ſhould go with the mother, till they both part by 
conſent. Afterwards, when ſhe calves a ſecond, 
third, fourth time, and ſo on, let the calf be taken 
from the mother as ſoon as dropt, and never let 
them come together again, | 


In the uſual method of letting the calf fuck 


the cow for a time, and then taking it away, the 
cow 


m_ www e Ad 
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cow retains her milk in tiopes of feeing her young 
one again; but in a feu days her udder gets 
hard, and ſhe cannot part with her milk freely, 
were ſhe ever ſo willing. This is one great rea- 
ſon why we ſee ſo ray cows Wan Na unſightly 


VEST. "910" 


o * * 


Nor is the loſs chrifinel to the firſt ** yt 
for in ſome cows the hardneſs continues during 
life, Neither is the loſs confined to the milk 
only; for when the cow is fat, it will not bring 
ſo much to the butcher by twenty or thirty ſhil- 
lings as if the udder were fine. This matter might 
in a few youre be proved to any man's ſatisfaction. 


Let any eme of fortune that likes to ſee 
good rattle on his farm, get good heifers and a 
good bull, 'At the uſual time let them'go toge- 
ther, and when the calves drop, never take them 
from the dam till they part by conſent. 'Try this 
method for half a dozen times, and ſee if any of 
thoſe heifers have hard naſty udders, as the but- 
chers term them. If, when they calve, more milk 
ſhould be left in their udders than the calves can 
take off, let that be taken away by the milker. In 
ſix weeks that trouble will ceaſe; as the calf by 
that time will take all the milk any cow can give. 


Query, 


nd "oo A =y 


it is cold, whether ox, cow, ſheep, or pig let 
them be faſted a day or two in a cool houſe. Kill 


bt 300. 1 


- retaining the 8 
reaſon why cows are more PI to the yellow 


e cattle? :.:. 
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If at. any time a good mich com 40400 
before her milk is gone, get a young calf and put 
it to her, in order to preſerve her milk againſt 
another year: For it is well known, if a gow 
goes one year dry, nature will loſe its d of 
ing: tor he R 


3 | "3 
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To Rerrent or b meat da e 


them in the evening, and as ſoon as the ſkin is 
taken off, hang the carcaſe between two-daor- 
ways where there is a current of air. Then 
a fan, fuch as is uſed for winnowing corny anc 
place it to windward of the carcaſe, and let a 
man turn the fan the whole night. 


In the morning the carcaſe will be cold and 


ſtiff, let the weather be ever ſo hot. A putre- 


faction will not immediately follow, becauſe the 
fluids are at reſt. Carcaſe butchers, and people 
that kill for the navy, would find their account 


in having ſlaughter- houſes near to ſome * 


+ 1 8 14 
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of water, where a wheel might be placed to turn 
+ fan, and many carcaſes hung up at a time for the 
benefit of the wind. By this method, a conſider- 
able quantity of loſt meat might be annually pre- 
ſerred; for in hot fultry weather, when no wind is 
ſtirring, meat will taint before it is cold. 3 


Query, Whether this method n not tk 
found uſeful in putrid fevers, if a fan were intro- 
duced into the ſick perſon's chamber, and turned 
round now and then to clear the room of ſtagnant 
air, and thereby give the patient a better cliance, 
by breathing more weed in A different atmo 
ſphere ? fe . 


This Gougdt Sued to me while I was in de 


| farming bulinefs. | A man whom I employed to 
turn the fan was troubled with fits. He fell down 


one day, and 1 ordered him to be ſet upon his 
bottom with his face to the wind, while another 
man turned the fan a few times round. The man, 
although to all appearance lifeleſs, ſoon began to 
rub his noſe and mouth with his hand, and imme- 
diately came to himſelf, 
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IN anſwer.-to your r che, uz of 


= I chalk and ſea, weeds, I; ra endenmour ir 
n you all j n Newer J An 2dr of 


daz oi t 
* 06972 bag a t LAG; 
5960 to n * half this county is he 
of.i it. It is uſed with great ſucceſs on various 
kinds of lands, as clays eſpecially, and ſands; 
lightening the former, and binding the latter, 
Me commonly lay near one hundred cart loads on 
an acre; each cart · load containing , thirtyetwo 
buſhels, Wincheſter meaſure... We ſpread it ſoon 
after it is brought, and let it lie on, the ſurface. 
good part of the winter, that the froſt may, make 
it run, and incorporate the better with the . 


85 is 
8 have lately tried chalk on a a piece bf . 
de men ſand that can well be, and found it to 
anſwer well by ſowing early peaſe, and turnips 
the ſame year as ſoon as the peaſe were off, and 
feeding the turnips off with ſheep. This I have 
| done 


do 
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gone for three years 8 and found each ſuc- 
ceeding * the belt. - F 


* * *- * * 
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Sea e are . uſed on * eaſtern ſhore 


ol this county. They are mixed with and 


mould, and ſry farming AS as times over er ſpread 


on corn land.” WHY. . jd wa 
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I find you le offered hos for ſeveral 
things in -whieh I have been converſant ; to wit, 
hops, madder, and wood for hop poles of various 
ſorts. On each of which articles [ can cally en- 
large if W ee wi 


However, 1 the article of hop poles, I beg 


leave to mention a ſpecies of willow we haye, the 


growth of which is very fit to be encouraged i in 
places like Somerſetſhire; and which, in five years, 


——— ——— 


vill make very large poles proper for the pur- 
poſe, as well as gates for ſheep-folds on turnips. 


1 am, 25 your humble ſervant, 


i el n. * 


[This gentleman's future e will be — A 
with the information he here offers.] 
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11, | Wheat, | Oats, Turnips, | Barley, | Clover, | Peaſe, 


12, | Oats, |Turnips, | Barley, | Clover. | Wheat, [ Oats, 
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Oats, | Turnips. 
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IN the firſt table the figures in the ſquares ex- 


preferhe- number of ploughings. , 1 12 
2 crops after the loyi and cos 
varied. actording t to the ſeaſon; or the foil, by 1 
difcretion| of the farme .Apd where \bullocks are 
fatted 1. ſtraw and t rnips bn Mnly, th is pla will 
be more productive of profit to the farryer, and 
_ ſociety, than any © er yeq diſcovered; 
T. having hep n, that two h ndred acre 
fland, half in dg nd half natural f graſs, will 
etp as many cattle as the whole would do all in 

5 4 grafs; by this nicans, therefore, all the 
produce cr don (lou ir deducted) is ogg 


and the land cannot be injured — N 
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= is to -be noted; that the —_—— twice 
- hotd;-and-not- left nearer than fou or {ſixteen 
inches to each other;—that they muſt not be fed, 
but drawn, carted, and given. to- che bullochs in 
a ſtraw yard, or ſome other place coe for 
preſerving the manure, © 8 Ws: i 


- 


Beans muſt alſo be twice | hoed, aa in very wet 
ſeaſons three times, if wheat! is to follow them. 


- 0 


kes 


— — 
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Peaſe are en uncertain erop; and oſas fil the 
land with n 14} ni ban zar Rid. davis; 


The — and barley, in 
theſe tables come twice in the courſe, - the tur- 


rips twice, the broad clover only once; by which 
means the different plants are throyn at ſuch a 
diſtance from each other, that (ſeaſons parrmitting) 
it is impoſſible to fail of good crops; and the 
vorm, which is produced by frequent ceperitions 


of broad clover, and is certain deſtructian tolchat: | 


plant, ud the foccopdjog reps is prevented. . 


$2019 0w7 292 34 noh 2 
This mark * Ggnifies, that from twenty to Hang 
cubic yards of i rotten dung per acre is t6-bs! laid 
. ee i * en. 


1 11 Or Ina 37 720 N "go! 


This j—that a like quantity of cm "oh x 


mixture two parts ditch ſcourings, mould from 


borders, or 4lmoſt any kind of earth, and the other -- 


part dung. This ſhould be heaped; and iinatheo 
courſe of two years turned over three times g to 
nix it well, and deſtroy the weeds. Lay it on tie 
clover in the ſpring. 
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And this md Ss r of male, 
tighty cubic yards per acre. The lay is to be ſed 
X 3 the 
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carts, witk three wheels, take fewer: horſes than 


be laſt year). $9 that qt way he, oayetedl in dhe 


terval between hay and corn Garyelbgh 1 555 


Wheat, aer bewer- boghrabemh 0 
Ae „ nn 9 ni $274972 , ar05- Sides 
„ 0d on 4in0 19v0Hb btutd org % 
Whear fable are never plougbed- e 
n " and carte t the ſtraw ee : 


o FI>31 8 1,44, 45 $7214 c 2* 
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The ebener of matting (eareing add bat 
included) is reckoned, when the marleſ is digged in 
the field, at 51: per hundred cubic walk 
have done it for two guineas. fu 

2010 June „eil enn Y 1.F Austr. ank 


N. Bu Six 8 the hundred. HalfAoad. 


nn, 1 are worſe for the horſes. . 
1 og " 1a i E 23 | Jn] zul 
When ee fail, plough the land into 
yard ridges water-furrow:'it well, and iet. it 
for banley next year. This is excellent huſbandry;" 
and greatly Wr to a wheat cu 
talldwes ji 4.10 7 oe wort! b 6 C 5 
it Ieh at IO) 
The beſt method to 8 mis from the 
fly is, to take one - pint of new ſeed; and ſteep it 
in water five or fix hours, then mix it with another 
# pint 


[. 7 1 


pint of new ſeed — and 4 Pint ol, ſeed of 
the year before; by this method the plants will 
come up at three different times; and as the Ar 


aways ſeizes the youngeſt. plants, it ſeldom h 


bens but that enough of each growth will be elt | 
ka for a crop: One Pint of ſeed being ſufficient for 
n acre, could it he properly diſtribured. Ing 


purſuir.g this method, L never loſt a turnip. crop 


Turnips, with chat, and che raw « of, 1 
cats, or peaſe, are excellept food for horſes, pro- pro- 
vided the ſtraw 5 threlhed, and given ig if 


t. : 
them as they want ft. 43 30 AK zi »etli (5 wort 


| Galloway Scots, 'fout 1 years old, of almoſt any 

beaſts of that age, taken into the ſtraw yard i 5 
October, and well attended with good ſtraw ap 

wrnips, will be fat by the April following, 1 

cre of good turnips is ſufficient for a beaſt of forty 

ſtone, fourteen pounds to the ſtone. The beaſts 

here alluded to are ſuch as are brought te to the fairs 
in tolerable condition, al.,; - 855 , 
Wo ö Nha 14 iN 
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9 0 not i U Woti 1 beg ur you to 
"lay what follows before the Committee. 

Vie no deception may ariſe from the 
tables, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that che cburf 
of ctops vontained in the firſt line of the table, 
was given me by the Rev. Mr. Howman, of Bra- 
con in Norfolk, three years fince. 1 formed them 
into 4 rej lar ſyſtem for my on ue, which 1 
follow as cloſely as I can. "But « rience hath 
ſhewn, that it cannot be exactly purſued. Cir- 
cumtances: and ſeaſons will not permit the invari- 
able execution of the plan. Where lands are not 
good enough, and not infected with the worm, 
which Kills the red clover, the farmer contents 
himſelf with, the firſt five crops in the table, viz. 
Turnips, barley, clover, peaſe, wheat; on, inſtead 
of the two latter, | - ; 


12 . 115 „ „5 Anis * 
Wheat, | ME Beans, 5 Wheat, 
Barley, Wheat, Oats. 


This plan is therefore given to the Society, not 
as a courſe of huſbandry, which has been invati- 
ably followed in Norfolk; but as the foundation 


on which the beſt huſbandry there is built. No 


—_— a a» 4 ww x © 


* * * 
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L 3s 1 
* The failure of the turnip crop or the lays, the 
TN deſtruction of peaſe or beans by inſeQts, or the 


irregularity of the weather, will, and indeed ought 


do occaſion ſuch variations as experience ſhall con- 
vince the intelligent farmer are moſt advantageous; 


ro but the neartr he Keeps to the table, and when 
hk forced from it, che ſooner he returns to it again, 
tte, the better. 
hem Mr. Howman, who is eſteemed one of the beſt 
47 farmers in the county of Norfolk, | — 
hath FFA ů ˙ 1h 
Cir. rel 1 o y1rroolonzg az slaniq 
"1 cantus urn. 
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o; GENTLEMEN lee oA 
„ een of Agriculture is iat al 

times of the higheſt importance to th ap 
pineſs and proſperity of the inhabitants of this 
kingdom, it has very properly become the object 
to which your views as a Society have . ptig- 
ci _ — 


The earth was conſidered by the antients as 
the Mother of Plenty. Hence, in the early ages 
of ſuperſtition and polytheiſm, the firſt libations 
in their feaſts were offered to her; and thoſe who 
in any manner diſtinguiſhed the arts of cultiva- 
vation were numbered among their demi-gods, 
or ſecond claſs of deities. They were rewarded 
with the higheſt honours while living ; ſtatues 
were erected to their memory, and ſacrifices were 


.offered to them, when dead. 
145174 | But 


L * 1 


But although a conduct ſo extravagant proved 
that the mindꝭ f ithe people were groſsly enve 
oped in the miſts ꝙf ſuperſtition, and an almoſt 
total ignorance: of the nature and attributes of a 
ſupreme and firſt cauſe, yet it alſo forcibly indi- 
cated the high ſenſe which mankind then formed 
of the great ew ge "Ing from the arts BR 
cultivation. | 1th 

3 vd 0269 Tu 2:d3 ni Ee 124 28331 1Hiat 

In ages bf SARS refinement, avid more ene 
al knowledge, che folly of &worſhip'thus groſsly 
miſapplied became ſo evident, as to occaſion its 
final termination; but the wiſeſt governments have 
always regarded Agriculture as an object of the 
firſt magnitude and importance, and by We 
means n and ER ts „ oder du 


With reſet to cn ho value of our acres 
is the grand ſource: of national riches; and this 
value will ever bear an exact proportion to their 
cultivation and produce. And therefore, as Agri- 
culture is the baſis of our public wealth, and the 
happineſs of numberleſs individuals, I take the 
liberty of throwing before you a brief aceount of 
the origin and progreſs of . art in the different” 
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ages and nations. YR9>: YCn5 Ts 101 
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' inftrudted his children in this art both by precept 
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the earth, ſo as to render it fruitſul, claim the 
precedency of all other arts in point of /antiquiry: 
as well as dignity.: It was man's original; em- 
8 in 0 a e ages abap 
Peace. auen 19,2. Nast gi 
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We are told by the ſacred hiſtorian, that Adain- 


and example; and that Cain applied bimſelfto 
huſbandry, whilſt Abel led the arten 


bias an „ ee L5H: 
7% 
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| With respect 65 necbocyatintaihy or the 
implements employed, we have no information; 
but when we conſider the ſlow pr of the 
mechanic arts, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that at 
a time when the; very, rudiments of them pod 
ſeareely be known, thoſe implements muſt, have 
ee eee e kind. 
+7 b Donn Bu H 
After Pl Fi had deſtroyed all the works of - 
men, and ſwept away every veſtige of human art 
(except the Ark) from the face of the earth, we! 
find ĩt was the firſt care of Noah and his deſcend- 
ants, to revive the knowledge and practice of 
huſbandry; and to eſtabliſh them as the firſt 
1 means 


een 
means of obtaining happineſs and plenty im the 


various mm 9 ns 


s Ce beilgqe vol © got 


This sans en de ea 


plicity, in thoſe earl ages N and ãt would be a 


curious ſpeculation to trace it throdgh the ſlow 


and almoſt imperreptiblet gradations by which ãt 
has been brought to its en ſtate * 


30 h To Rae 19wob 5 63 Lonting3 
With reſpec to manures, we have little ac- 
count (except-in the Bible) of any being uſed be- 
fore the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empirel: In 
ſeveral of the Prophetsꝰ we find mention is made 
of dung and dung-hills, in a manner which in- 
dicates that their uſe in 1 land was not 
wholly n 5 3 9113-28. 11041 44451 
ele nie 1 91330 
It is, 8 ha che inhabitants. of thoſe 
ages which immediately ſucceeded. the flood, knew 
not any, method of reſtoring fertility to an ex- 
hauſted ſoil ; and this opinion ſeems warranted 
by their frequently changing their ſituation, when 
the land they occupied failed in yielding its natu- 
ral PR | 


1 25. ix. 37. Jer. viii. 2. Pf. hexzili. 10; Nek. 


iu. 13, 14. Ezra vi, 11. IHA. xxv. 40. IE. iv. 3, K . 


We 
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510 We fad chat Abraham, „ 
Patriarchs, had no long continued reſdenee on one 
ſpot. They applied themſelves to a'paſtoral life; 
and when their numerous flocks and herds had ex- 
hauſted the natural produce of otie place, they 
removed to another; ennobling by their example 
a profeſſion or employment, which afterwards, for 
ſeveral ages, loſt its original dignity, by og 

8 W to this Fong Tn of the people. 

ry Jerk 31 43. 7 


Such was the cee and tranquility) enjoyed 
in u this innocent employment, that it gave birth 


to the fineſt poetical imagery, and was celebrated 
under the n diſtinction of the "Om 


But as ſoon as the deſcendants of Abeaait were 
ſettled in Paleſtine, they generally became huſ- 
bandmen, from the Chiefs of the tribe of Jadah 
to the loweſt branch of the family of Benjamin. 
High birth or rank did not at that time make any 
diſtinction, for Agriculture was conſidered as the 
moſt honourable of all employments; witneſs the 
illuſtrious examples of Gideon, Saul, and David. 


Many paſſages -in the Sacred Writings have a 
ſtrong and beautiful analogy to the ſentiments of 
the heathen poets, in delineating the happineſs 

enjoyed 


& 


Ks 
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Abe Chaldeans, who inbabitech the calihtry 


vhere agriculture had ĩtb birth, batried that valu- 


able art to 1a degree of exrellenctunknowJu in 

former times. They cultivated their lands with 
great aſſiduity, and ſeem to have found out ſome 
means of: reftatthgtertility to an exhauſted ſoil, 
by having!plentiful harveſts in ſucceſſion ; on this 


. accoufit they were: inot! obliged, as: their prede- 


ceſſors had been;2to change their ſityations;: in 
order to obtain a ſufficiency for themſelyes and 
their numerous flocks and herds of cattle. 
797 Iden; f | 19135 177 * 

The Egyprhhsz u from the flatural Kd 
of their county dy che overflowing” ofi:the Nite, 
raiſed every year vaſt quantities of corn, were-ſo 
ſenſible of the bleſſings reſulting; from agriculture, 
that they aſcribed the invention of . art to 
Oſiris. 


They alſo regarded Iſis,“ cheir ſecond deity, as 
the diſcoverer 1 the uſe of wheat and barley, 


* Iſis en we * of making nt from wheat and 
harley, 
- DiopoR. Sic. 


which 


e 
| — /nikſin- the Holt gintud whn 
P orgies 22 IR 
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5 tele ſuperſtitious gratitude wes/durtied- ir 


in tillage; and even to the produce en 
ATARI _—_ Nc. bn 4264; eh name) 
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The diview e 
n from the ſame ſduroeʒ i he heing con- 
ſidered in that country as the inventar of planting 
vineyarda, and the So A 
— | | 5 8 M1520, 08, 74hb 
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It is alſo related of tos ancient Perſians, on the 
moſt reſpectable authority, that their Kings laid 
- afide their grandeur once every month to eat with 
huſbandmen. This is a ſtriking inſtance of the 
- ape o_h in | which they held, egriealuure; 


4 74K; Nc 3m * 92 7385 
'® « Teach the dull ox why now he breaks the elod, 
* Why now a victim, and now Egypt's God.” 


* 12 
* 
* 


+ According to Arrian and Diodorus siculus, Bacchus ert trained 
oxen to the plough, and taught men to cultivate the land. He alſo 
diſcovered many of the inftruments and conveniences of agriculture; 
and for theſe ſignal benefits he became ſo much reſpected, that he 
was, by univerſal conſent, raiſed to the rank of a deity, and received 


as'to worſhip thoſe animals: which were-employed 


fol 


[327 P :- 


for at that time arts were practiſed 8 
people in great perfection, particularly thoſe of 
eving, needle- work, and * 


The precepts o the, religion taught, by their 
ancient Magi, or Prieſts, included the practice 
of agriculture. The Saint among them was obliged 
to work out his ſalvation by purſuing all the la- 
bours of Agriculture: And it was a maxim of the 
Zendaveſta, that he who ſows the ground with 
care and diligence, acquires a greater degree of 
religious merit, than he could have gained by the 

repetition of ten thouſand prayers. | 


The Phenicians, fo well known in ſcripture by 
the name of Philiftines, were alſo remarkable for 
their attention to, and ſkill in Agriculture. But 
finding themſelves too much diſturbed and- con- 
fined by the incurſions and conqueſts. of the 
Iſraclites, they ſpread themſelves throughout the 
greateſt part of the Mediterranean iſlands, and 
carried with them their . in the arts of 


cultivation. 


Mago, a famous general of the Carthaginians, 
is ſaid to have written no leſs than twenty- eight 
books on the ſubject; which Columella tells us 

Vor. II. Y were 


1 zz } 


7 tranflited int Latin by we ee __ 
the Roman Senate, TY nad 


£ %4 T . 


Service confirms this account, and __ the 


Shen Virgil compoſed his celebriced Gods 
he uſed theſe books us a model, 


Me are infortned by the ancient wind 
Ceres was born in Sicily, where ſhe firſt invented 
the arts of tillage and of ſowing corn. Fot this 
eſſential ſervice, ſhe was, Sreesble nde lier 
ſtition of thoſe ages, deified, and \ dias 


the goddeſs of plenty. 


The truth of this is, that * the time of Ceres, 
the iſland, through -her-endeavours and the in · 
duſtry of the people, became very fruitful an com; 
and Agriculture was there eſteemed ſo honourable 
an empl t, that even their Kings did not dif 
dain to practice it with their own n 


But time, which at firſt gave birth 8 
cauſed them to be forgotten when they were re- 
moved from the Place of their origin. The 
deſcendants of Noah, who ſettled in Europe, 
doubtleſs carried their knowledge of Agriculture 

* Triptolemus, in my who was taught by Ceres the art ef 
ſowing corn. * 
with 


0 


* 
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vich nn the regions which they ſuceatively 
occupied. But thoſe: who took poſſeſhon of 
Greece ere ſuch an unciyiliged. races..thas.ahey 
{ed on roots, en eee che manner of 

beaſts. Anta tete. ry Io j191x3 - 


4 * * 


Pelaſgus had 1 them dle — 
oak, and the uſe of acorns as food, for which ſer- 
vice we are gps one Po SR Ny 


the people. LAWS 2000 


The Athenians, who were the firſt — that 
acquired any tigcture of politeneſs, taught the uſe 
of corn to the reſt of the Greeks. They alſo in- 
ſtructed them how to cultiyate the ground, and to 
prepare it for the reception, of the ſeed, This art, 
we are told, was taught them by Triptoſemuy. 
The Greeks ſoon perceived that bread was more 
wholeſome, and 1 its taſte.more delicate, than that 
of acorns and the wild roots of the fields; ac- 


cordingly they thanked the Gods for ſuch an un- 


s 57 4 wx «© 


benefaftor. 


As the arts of cultivation increaſed, and the 
bleſſings they afforded became generally experi- 


enced, the people ſoon preferred them to whatever 


the ravages of conqueſt, and the cruel depreda- 
| Y 2 tions 


„ Is 4 


tions 'of lage life; could n 
ingiy we find, "that the Atheman Kings, thioking 
it more glorious to govern a ſmull Nate wiſchy, 
than to aggrandize themſelves; and enlarge the 
extent of their dominions by foreign conqueſts, 
withdrew their ſubjects from war, and moſtly 
employed them in cultivating the earth. Thus 
by continued application, they brought Agricut- 
ture to a conſiderable degree of perfeCtioh,” And 
ſoon reduced it to an art. ; ah 


|. . 


"i Pins who is generally ect cb bert "i 
contemporary with Homer, was the firſt we know 
of among the Greeks who wrote on this inte- 
reſting ſubject. According to the cuſtom of the 
Oriental Authors, he wrote in poetry, and embel. 
liſhed his poem with luxuriant deſcription and 
ſublime imagery. He calls his poem “ Witks 
te and Days,” becauſe Agriculture requires exat 
Maga on times and ſeaſons. 15 vl 

Kenophon has alſo, i in his Oeconomics, "Te- 
marked, that Agriculture is the nurſing mother 
of the arts. For, ſays he, „where Agriculture 
cc ſucceeds proſperouſly, there the Arts thrive; 
e but where the earth neceſſarily lies uncultivated, 


ce there the other arts are deſtroyed.” 3 
The 


«qt 
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. The other emigene;Greek wricers upon Agri . 
culture were, Demortitus of Abdera, 'Saeraticus) 
Archytas, Tarentinus; Ariſtotle, aud Thecphraſ- 
tus, from whom the art received conſiderable 
improvements; as it did alſo from enen, 9075 | 


charmus, Philometor and! Attalus el 15 


2 5 1 
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The old Romine eſteemed, Agriculture ſo. ho- 
nourable an employment, that i in the earlieſt times 
of the Republic, when, patriotiſm. was more than 
an empty name, the higheſt. praiſe. that could be 
given a man was:to fay/of him chat he had well 


cultivated his. ſpot of ground. ont) A 2 


V 910 U 20 24.6 5 **1 111 19 0 


A judicious and learned writerf has of late: very 
juſtly remarked, that. One of, the maſt imme- 
« diate effects of an agricultural, | life is, that it 
«imparts-a ſettled diſpoſition, and a great 7 5 
" of local attachment. The. very method all 
« of procuring ſubſiſtence from the earth, 0a 


the ſpot which is the ſubject of cultivation 
familiar; and a, Kind of natural. gratitude, for 
e the increaſe, tends, to endear it o the Mind.“ 
And that “ it appears to haye been a favourite 
piece of policy with the Romans, founded on 


Agricult. Dictionary. | 2 + Yo! Yall 
+ Dr. Falconer, in his remarks on the influence of climate, — 

way of life, &c. on the tempers and manners of mankind. P. 353. 
„ te the 
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c the beſt Sr Ges, te nt G nsctöe ig 
attachment eee 
ce. mentemént of the State,” "IR 
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The moet ioftribu⸗ felators of the empht, 
in the intervals of publle concerns, applied then. 


ſelves to this proſeſſion; and ſuch was the ſim- 


plitity of choſe ages, that they alfumed bo 
ippearante” of thigntfitetice and ſplendor 9r f 
Majeſty, but when they appeared in public: Ar 
their return from” the toils of war; the taking of 
cities, abdthe fubdting of hoſtile nations, heir 
greateſt Generals were impatient till they Were 
again employed in the arts of cultivation. They 
thought it no dilg e to follbiy che plough,/al- 
though they were at the lame tiche prepurat'ts 
ſerve the wants of the Republic in evefy depurt: 
ment of the governtnent, to attend her elt, 
or to put thetnſever'arthe Head of Her VION 
leglons. 9 323 tan Nil Saen 10 * 
eee 16 eee 03 a ee e e 

It miſt indeed be allowed, that when the Ro- 
mans became enervated by the fatal introduWiot 
of Aſiatic luxury, they gradually loſt the noble 
ſimplicity of their anceſtors, and employed theit 
ſlaves only in the ſeverer labours of a country life, 


1 For inſtance, Regulus, Cincinnatus, and divers others. * 


t 
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zut though ey did not bemſeives hold the plaugh, 
yet even, wen of, eopſylan dignity looked, upon. it 
a5 2 reward for their public ſervices, when, the) 
obtained leave to retire into the country A an 
were equally reſpected when overlooking their 
farms, as When ne the "Ms 5 Ban, 
authority. | 17 4 44:9 of 52 U. 


Regulus, a a eie Roman commander, 
when in Aﬀica, cqueſted. of tho Senatę to be. i. 
miſſed, leſk his farm might ſuffer: 10 Fant. of 
proper: cultivation i in bis, ab guce; and the Schate 
70 him for anſwgr, that it ſhould. be taken care 

of at the public expence, whils he PU 10 
lead their armies. N e icy? 1.26. 22 


The anticns approx to haye. entertained, & uni- 
form ſenſe of the influence an agricukuxał lifo had 
on the manners and moxals of the peoples - Alex 
ander built cities for the Indian nations, that theß 
might employ. themſelves. in huſbandry, and be · 
coming thereby poſſeſſed:oſ property, which, natu- 


rally ſuggeſted à care for its preſervation, they 


might on that account be more cautious of offering 
injury or violence to others. 


* Hiſtory of India. | 
X 4 Cicero 


6 1 


Cicero expreſſes an bigh eue * 00d 
effects of an agricultural life on — — 
conduct, in his Vork, 4. Sender '& "pro 

Rojeis Amerine. 1 9 „ gun =. 


- * 12 j * 
5 I De Allens a 
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And Strabo tell us, that hoſe whe praftiſed 
Agriculture in India, were the moſt moraf and Juſt 
12 ere ranks of the pe ople. 
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Cato the Cenſor; chat illätribos N ge- 
neral, politician, and lawyer, after having go. 
verned extenſive Provinces, and ſubdued — 
warlike nations, did not think it belo his dig- 
nity to write a Treatiſe on Agricültöre. This 
work (as we are told by Servius) he dedicated to 
his own ſon; it being the firſt Latin treatiſe writ- 
ten on this important ſubject. This bock has 
been handed down to us in all its pan i aa 


manner that Cato wrote je. „. 
| l „ 


«has awe a treatiſe on the ſame' ſubject, 
and on a more regular plan. This work is em- 
belliſhed with all the Greek and Latin erudition 
of that learned author, who died twenty-eight years 
before the commencement of the Chriſtian ra. 


Virgil, who lived about the ſame time, has 
| _ adorned 


ſul 


; 
y 
| 
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np" this ſubje& with che language” of he 


Muſes, and given it inetpreſſible' grace, beauty, 


majeſty, and dignity;” by his verſe. In his Geor- 
gics, he has finely embelliſhed the precepts and 
rules of bana. left by Heſiod, Varro, and 


wn 2 , 10037018 27 Daibüf. 1144 ehRDAU. 
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Cohan who fouriſhed 3 in Seve: of the 
Emperor Claudius, wrote twelve books on huſ- 
bandry, replete with important inſtruction. He 
was a native of Beetica in Spain, and had devoted 
the principal part of his time t r 
nen bahn „ Ne 03, et beben 

74 Vf, , 290912} E: res 1 Notttlg n 

This at bessten likewiſe great improvement 

from the two _— — 1 and 


Tirentius. 900 THE e 2 
eg 2820. 22 ppt v9 
Palladĩus ao vroce esl cet. on the ſime 
ſubject, a ha 


” * * 
yt: 9 n 1 . 1 * 


From this Seriod to that o&f the reign of « Coa- 
ſtantine Poganatus, huſbandry continued in a 
declining ſtate ; but that wiſe Emperor cauſed 
a large collection of the moſt uſeful precepts re- 
lating to Agriculture to be extracted from the 
beſt writers, and publiſhed them under the title 
| of 


| 0 1 


of Genpogigs, 1 hat baen aſßertad — 
thin collectan wih his On hand, and.the tmuh 
of tho aſſertion. is not improbables, 38. It in Il 
known, shet after be Had conquered the, Saracens, 
and the Avabiana, the ot only prafiided and, g 
couraged, but ſtudied the arts of peace, fixing 
his principal attention on ee as their 
e 43, dork _ 112 A õLq 
ulibuni 0e 
nen oh tau af Cooflewionghed ingrear 
bag attention of tha people to, Se and the 
ignorance and graſa ſupurſtition of the: ages. Nich 
ſucceeded, ſeems to have rendered Agriculture 
an almoſt neglected ſcience, We find no veſtiges 
of any thing: tolerably wrirten on the ſubjeR,} No 
new attampts were made to fevive ity, ot to im 
prove it, till the year 1478, when Creicenzio 
publiſhed an excellent performance on the ſubject 


at Flerenes. This fouzed the lumbering aten- 
tion of his countrymen, ſeveral of whom ſoop 
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followed his example. Among theſe, Tatti, Stet- S 
fano Auguſtino Gallo, . Sapſoving, Lgqurg,. (nd of 
. deſerve St notice. 4 tet al 
in 

But to return ta our own er are very 
much in the dark with reſpect to the ſtate and pro- | 
greſs of Agrieulture in Great - Britain previous if ph 


the 
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ally practiſed, ſpecially in the eaſtern, ſauth; and 


l 1} 
the fourteenth century. That it was prevty; genes: 


midland parts of England, is certain; but of the 
mode, and the ſucceſs, we are left almoſt torally 
rant. In the latter end of the fifteenthcens 
rury, however, 'ir-ſeems to have been cultivated 
as a ſcience, and v. reg hn 
ment. ffs in gf { 6:33 liy 78 
n NN pala It 

At this! time our — en 
Judge of che Common -Pleas, one forth with 
diſtinguiſhed eminenee i the practical parts of 


huſbandry, He appears to have been the firſt 


Engliſhman who fludied the nature of: foils; und 
che laws of vegeration, with philoſophical aten: 
tion. On theſe he formed a theory:confirmed by 
experiments, and rendered the Rudy: pleaſing as 
well as profitable, by realizing the principles of 
the antients, to the honour and advantage of his 
country. Accordingly, he publiſhed two trea- 
tiſes on this ſubject ; the firſt, intitled . The Book 
of Huſbandry,” appeared x 5345 and the ſecond, 
called © The Book of Survoying « and Improvements,” 


in 1539. 


Theſe books, being written at a time when 
philoſophy and ſcience were but juſt emerging 
from 


t n 1 


fm thut gloom in „ 
buried, ere doubtleſs replete with, imanjuerroth; 
but they tontaiaed the, inudimenty.of 
letige, and &. e A the ftudy,and: love nf an art; 
the advantages uf which ert obvious t | 
the deaſt reflection. We therefore find; that Fitz- 
kerbert's: books on Agriculture ſoon raiſeda ſpirit 
,of emulation in his countrymen, and many - 
eilen of the ſame kind ſucceſſively appeared, which 
time has however deprived us pf,. or at.leaſt;yhey 
are become ſo very ſcarce; as 1 to beyfound in 
the libraties of * vai d cee 
i £7 ae Iver co 2125908 574 e 
About the year 1600, France mode ſome eom 
ſiderable efforts to revive the arts of huſbazidry, 
as appears from ſeveral large works, particularly, 
Tes Moyens de devenir 'Riche; and the Coſmepoline, 
by Bernard de Paliſſy, a poor porter, ho ſeemꝭ to 
have been placed by fortune in a ſtation for bich 
nature never intended him ; Le Theatre d Agricul- 
ture, by Deſerres; and L'Axricultura ei * 
eren by Meſſrs. Etienne, ane * 


Nearly in the "A ad the preflich of buf: 
bandry became more prevalent among this peo- 
ple and the Flemings than the publiſhing of books 
on the ſubject. Their intention ſeemed to be = 
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vichout inſtructing their neighbours. Whoever 
therefore became defirous of capying their method 
of Agriculture, was obliged to viſit that country, 
and make his own remarks on their e 
„ 10 %% 10 0 100 lente 111 4 

The Nische had of W was, 
by keeping the lands clean and in ſine tilth, to 
make a farm e a en pee as _ 
ſible. 


Such an excellent en at firſt e 15 
led them of courſe to undertake the: culture of 
ſmall farms only, which they kept free from weeds, 
continually turning the ground, and manuting it 
plentifully and judiciouſly. -. When they had by 
this method brought the ſoil to a proper degree of 
cleanlineſs, health, and ſweetneſs, they chiefly cul- 
tivated the more delicate graſſes, as the ſureſt 
means of obtaining a certain profit upon a ſmall 
eſtate, without the expence of keeping many 
draught horſes and ſervants. A few years expe- 
rience was ſufficient: to convince them, that ten 
acres of the beſt vegetables for feeding cattle, pro- 
perly cultivated, would maintain a larger ſtock of 
grazing animals, than forty acres of common farm 
graſs on land badly cultivated. They alſo found, 

that 
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that the beſt vegetables for this 8 
tucerne, ſaintfoin, trefoil of moſt kinds, ſueet 
ſenugreek, weren cow OE. 
e de (2 3 
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"The —_ political foe of their huſbandry, 
therefore, conſiſted in letting farms on improve- 
ment. They ate ſaid alſo to have diſcovered 
nine forts of manure, but what they all were, t 
are not particularly informed. We find however, 
that marle was one of them, the uſe and virtues of 
which appear alſo to have been well known in this 
kingdom two hundred years ago, ſ although it v 
afterwards much neglected. They were the fit 
people among the moderns, who ploughed in 
green crops for the ſake of fertilizing the ſoil and 
who confined their ſheep at night in large ſheik 
built on purpoſe, the floors of which were coe 
with ſand or virgin earth, &c. which the ſhepherd 
darted away 3 W 


Let us now return to England. During hh 
reign of Charles the firſt, our fatal domeſtic di- 
.ſemtions and wars reverſed the true order of things, 
changing our ploughs and pruning hooks into 
martial weapons. But in the general cevolutun 


Agricult. Dictionary. + See Fitzherbert and Tuſſer. 
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of affairs, wilt took plate on the death of that 
unfortuhate Monarch, artfet and avaricious rien 
crept into the confiſcate? eſtates of fuch of the 
nobility and gentry as had Aitadily adhered tö che 
royal caufe ; td us many of theſe v incroachers 
had riſen from the plough, they vertitned with 
pleaſure to their old occupations, being chiefly 
animated with the love of gain. About this time, 
Tuſſer, Ptarr, Pluttes, Marttib, Blythe, and ſome 
others, ſeized this favourable opportunity of en- 
couraging the diſpoſition of the common people, 
by writings, which * been equalled by few 1 in 


later times. 


This revival of the art of huſbandry received 
conſiderable * from n 
l. | * * 


Sir Hugh Platt was one of 3 
huſbandmen of the age in which he lived; yet ſo 
great was his modeſty, that all-his works, except 
his Paradiſe of Flora, ſeem to be poſthumous. 
He held a correſpondence with moſt of the lovers 
and- patrons of Agriculture and Gardening in 
England ; and-ſuch was the juſtice -and modeſty 
of his temper, that he always named the author 
of every diſcovery communicated to him, Per- 


| haps 
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haps: m9; man. in any age . 
brought into uſe, ſo many new kinds of manure. 
This will be evident, to e his ac. 


Jodi wo chr in ſalt, — and the i 
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the public ungratefully ſuffered him to ſtarve and 


of ſtreets in great cities, clay, fuller” earth, moor 


iſh earths, dung-hills made in layers, fern, hat 
calcination of all - vegetables, malt-duſt, willow 
tree earth, ſoaper's aſhes, 8 rk * broken 


Gabriel Plattes may be ſaid to have been an 
original genius in huſbandry. He began his ob- 
Frvations at an earlier period, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and continued them down to 
the Commonwealth. But notwithſtanding the 
great merit of this writer, and the eſſential ſer- 
vice he had rendered his country by his writings, 


periſh in the ſtreets of London ; nor had he a ſhirt 


on his back wheny he died. 


, 7 


ae Hartlib, a celebrated writer on Agri- 
culture in the laſt century, was highly eſteemed 


and beloved by Milton, and other great men of 


his 


only 
going 
conſi 
« def 
« oli 


\ 
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bis time. In che prefate to the work entitled bis 
Lacy, e he lametits that ne public director of huſ- 
bandry was eſtabliſhed in England by authority; 
and that we had not adopted the ee method 
of _—_ farms 1 ne mer rat 94 | 
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This ett of Hardib's procured Kitt 2 Py 
fon of 100l, a year from Cromwell; and the 
writer afterwards, the better to fulfil the inten- 
4 tion of his benefactor, procured Dr. Beatti's 
l excellent annotation on the Legacy, with other 
valuable papers from ** numerous ecke perde. 


m 

b- The time in which Hartlib flouriſhed ſeems to 

of have been an æra when the Engliſh huſbandry roſe 

to to great perfection, compared with that of former 

he ages; for the preceding wars had impoveriſhed , 

r- the country gentlemen, and of courſe made them 

8, induſtrious. They found the cultivation of their 1 
d own lands to be the moſt profitable ftation they 


* It muſt be here obſeryed, that the famous work attributed to 1 
4 Hartlib, and called bis Legacy, was not written by him. It was bit q 
"7 only drawn up at his requeſt by one R. Childs, and after under-- | "ll 
- going Hartlib's correction and reviſal, was publiſhed by him. It 4 
ed conſiſts of a general anſwer to this queſtion z What are the actual | 1 
of defects and omiſſions, and what the poſſible i Wann in En 
us 


60 gliſh huſbandry 2p? 
Vol. II. be. - could 
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could fils But this wiſe turn ES = "4 
continuance. .. At the Reſtoration, they generally 
became inſected with that intoxication, and ſove 
of pleaſure which ſucceeded. All their i 

and knowledge were exchanged for neglect and 
diſſipation ; and huſbandry deſcended almoſt en- 
r into the hands of common ume 


4 180 


In that age of Wife ray SR when vice 
and folly were purſued to the excluſion: of almoſt 
every thing ſerious and truly intereſting ; Evelyn 
was the firſt writer who inſpired his countrymen 
with a deſire of reviving the ſtudy of Agriculture: 
He was followed by the famous Jethro Tull. And 
their joint labours opened a new and extenſive 
ſphere for the minds of mankind to range, in. 


| "das by his admirable Treatiſes « on earth 
and on planting, and Tull, by ſhewing the ſupe- 
rior advantages of the drill- -huſbandry, , excited 
numbers to bring their theory to the teſt of fair 
experiment; and the ſucceſs that attended it, 
proved the rectitude of their general princiges 
and the folidity of their reaſoning. 5 10 


Many valuable and capital improvements have, 


ſince that period, been made in Engliſh huſbandry: 
And 
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And theſe great men have been ſucceeded by a 
variety of writers, many of whom have done eſ- 
ſential ſervice, by enlightening the minds of their 
countrymen, and exciting them to emulation. | 


About the middle of the laſt century, Ireland 
began to make a conſiderable figure in the art of 
huſbandry. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that 
the Iriſh had very ſtrong prejudices in favour of 
a wretched method of Agriculture, till Blythe 
opened their eyes by his excellent writings. Since 
that time, a ſpirit of improvement has more or 
leſs been promoted, and in many inſtances car- 


tied on with great zeal, by the nobility, clergy, 


and gentry, of that kingdom. 


In proof of this, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 


_ that the tranſactions of the Dublin Society for 


encouraging huſbandry are now cited by. all fo- 
reigners, in their Memoirs relating to that. ſub- 
jet. And the obſeryations of that diſcerning and 
judicious writer, Arthur Young, eſq; in his late 
Tour through that kingdom, ſhew, that in many 
reſpects improvements there have of late years 
made a progreſs nearly as rapid as in England. 


After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, moſt of the 


nations of Kurope, by a ſort of tacit conſent, 
Z 2 applied 


3 J 


epplicd-themſclves to the ſtudy of 'Agtioilitne 
and continued to do ſo, more or mY Ty 
univerſal confuſion that ſucceeded. | 


The F —_ found by repeated experience, that 
they could never maintain a long war, or procure 
a tolerable peace, unleſs they could- raiſe corn 
enqugh to ſupport themſelves in ſuch a manner 
as not to be obliged to harſh terms on the one 


hand, or to periſh by famine on the other, This 


occaſioned the King to give public encourage. 
ment to Agriculture, and even to be preſent, at 
the making of ſeveral experiments. The great, 
and the rich of various ranks and ſtations, fol- 
lowed his example; and. even the ladies were 
candidates for a ſhare of fame in this public-ſpi- 
rited and commendable undertaking. 


During the hurry and diſtreſſes of France in the 
war of 1756, conſiderable attention was paid to 
Agriculture, They felt the effects, and ſaw the 
neceſſity of promoting it. Prize queſtions were 


annually propoſed in their rural academies, pat- 
ticularly thoſe of Lyons and Bourdeaux; and 


many judicious alterations were made by the 8o- 


ciety for improving Agriculture in Brittany. 


Since the concluſion of that war in 1760, mat- 


ters have been carried on there with great vigour. 


The 


an 
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The Univerſity of Amiens made various propoſals 
for the advancemient of Huſbandry ; and the Mar- 
quis de Tourbilly (a writer who proceeded chiefly - 
on experience) had the principal direction of a 


_ Georgical Society eftabliſhed at Tours. 


The Society at Rouen, alſo, deſerves notice; 
nor have the King and his Miniſters thought it 
unworthy their attention. There are at preſent 
about fifteen Societies exiſting in Franee, eſta- 
bliſned by Royal approbation, for the promoting of 
Agriculture; and theſe have twenty co- operating 
Societies belonging to them. 


About this time vigorous exertions began to be 
made in Ruſſia to introduce the moſt approved 


ſyſtem of Huſbandry which had taken place in 
other parts of Europe. The preſent illuſtrious 


Empreſs of that vaſt and riſing empire has ſent ſe+ 
veral Gentlemen“ into England and other nations, 
to ſtudy Agriculture, and is giving it all poſſible 
encouragement in her own dominions. | 


The Art of Agriculture has alſo been for near 
thirty years publicly taught in the Swediſh, Da- 


* M. John Komove, of Peterſburgh, one of theſe Gentlemen, is 
an honorary Member of the Bath Society. : 
| niſh, 
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niſh, and German Univerſities, where the Profef. 

ſors may render effectual ſervice to their reſpeftive 

countries, if they underſtand the practical, as well 

as the ſpeculative part, and can converſe with az 

much advantage with the Farmer as with. Virgil 
| and Columella. i 


Even ll (funk as it is in luxury and the 
enervating arts of pleaſure) has not been totally 
inactive. The Neapolitans of this age have conde- 
ſcended to recur to the firſt rudiments of revived 
huſbandry, and begun to ſtudy anew the Agricul- 
tural Syſtem of Creſcenzio, firſt publiſhed in 1478, 


The people of Bergamo have purſued the ſame 
plan, and given a new edition of the Ricordo d 
Agriculturz de Tarello, firſt publiſhed in 1577. 


The Dutchy of Tuſcany have to their honour 
imbibed the ſame ſpirit for improvement. A 
private Gentleman, above forty years ſince, left 
his whole fortune to endow an Academy of Agri- 
culture. The firſt Eccleſiaſtic in the Dutchy is 
preſident of this ſociety, and many of the chief 
nobility are members. 


Animated with a deſire that the people under 
his government ſhould excel in the art of huſban- 


dry, 
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dry, his Sardinian Majeſty has Alo dent perſons 
to learn the different modes of practice in foreign 
countries; and made ſoma ſpirited attempts to 
eſtabliſh a better method of nnn among: 
his ſubjects. v1: 20 


E 


In Poland, where a natural fertility of ſoil ſeems 
to diſpenſe with the neceſſity of calling in the aid 
of improvements, M. De Bieluſki, Grand Marſhal 
of the Crown, has made many ſucceſsful attempts 
to introduce the new huſbandry among his coun- 
trymen ; and procured the beſt inſtruments for 
that purpoſe from France, England, and other 


parts of Europe, 


The Hollanders are the only people now in Eu- 
rope who ſeem to look upon Agriculture with in- 
difference. Except the ſingle collateral inſtance 
of draining their fens and moraſſes, they have 
ſcarcely paid any attention to it; and even this 
ſeems to have proceeded more from the motive of 
ſelf· preſervation than any love of, or —— to 
huſbandry. 


r 
\ 
t 
) 
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In the year 1759, a few ingenious and public- 

‚ ſpirited men at Berne in Switzerland eſtabliſhed a 
Society for the advancement of Agriculture and 

ö rural 
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rural ceconomics. In that ſociety'were many men 
of great weight in the republic, and moſt of them 
perſons of a true caſt for making improvements in 
huſbandry, being — to join the 881 
the theory. 


Nor muſt we here omit to mention, that the 
juſtly celebrated Linnæus and his diſciples have 
performed great things in the North of Europe, 
particularly-in difcovering new kinds'of profile 
and well-tafted food foe cattle, ; $5641 


About the ſame time, Sweden largely aug- 
mented a commerce that had long been configed 
within narrow bounds; and with a ſpirit worthy 
of general imitation, beſtowed ſucceſsful labours 
on a ſoil which had before been looked upon as 
cold, barren, and incapable of melioration. Of 
this the Stockholm Memoirs will be a —_ 
Monument. 


Denmark, and many of the courts in Germany, 
followed the ſame example: Woollen manufac- 
tures were encouraged, and his Daniſh Majeſty ſent 
three perſons into Arabia Felix to make remarks, 
and bring over fuch plants and trees as would be 


uſeful in huſbandry, building, and rural affairs. 
The 
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The Dk of Winemburgh alſo, a country 
by no means unſertile, but even friendly to corn 
and paſturage, has contributed its aſſiſtance to- 
wards the improvement of Agriculture, having 
more than thirty years ſince ron fourmen 
— relations at en 


Nor _ we eee 
of the learned in Liepſie and Hanover to this great 
art of ſupporting and rendering mankind happy, 


wealthy, and powerful. During the rage and de. 


vaſtation of a long war they cultivated the arts of 


peace; witneſs the Journal d' Agriculture printed 


at Liepſie, and the — 4 Hanover printed in 
that city. 


Even Spain, conſtitutionally and habitually 
inactive on ſuch occaſions, in ſpite of all their na- 
tural indolence, and the prejudices of bigotry, in- 
vited Linnæus, with the offer of a large penſion, 
to ſuperintend a college founded for the purpoſe 
of making new enquiries into the Hiſtory of Na- 
ture, and the Art of Agriculture. 


But, without any improper partiality to our own 
country, we are fully juſtified in aſſerting, that 


England alone exceeds all modern nations in 
Huſbandry. 


— 
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| Hoſbandry.* To the natural genius of the pegple 
have been added the theory and practice of at eſt 


nations in ancient and modern times. This deu N. 
mulated maſs of knowledge has been | ha 
divided, and ſubdivided ; and after paſſing theteſt of 
of practical experiments, the eſſential and moſt ani 


valuable parts of it have been preſerved and am- 

ply diffuſed in the works of a few excellent writers 

e ſubject. And from the ſpirit which for the 

laſt twenty years has animated many of our Nobi- 

lity and gentry, to become the Liberal Patrons of 

improvement, there is reaſon to hope that this 

moſt uſeful of arts will, in a few years; be carried 
to a greater pitch of perfection than it hassen 

attained in any age or country. 


The 
* Mr. Young, in comparing the Linen Manufacture in Ireland 
with the manufactures of this kingdom, makes the following obſer- 


vations :“ The manufacture of the ſingle city of Norwich (ſays be) 
« amounts to near as much as the whole linen export of Irelahd, 


© yet very far is that from being the whole exported produce of a as 
« province! It is not that of a fingle county; for Norfolk, befides 

« feeding that city, Yarmouth and Lynn, two of the greateſt ports n 
4 in England, and a variety of other towns, exports, I believe, more Read 
* corn than any other county in the kingdom; and whoever is ac · rager 
« quainted with the ſupply of the London markets knows, that there the v 
« are thouſands of black cattle fattened every year on Norfolk tur- count 
« nips, and ſent to Smithfield, What a ſpectacle is this | The ſuch 


« apriculture in the world the moſt productive of wealth by expor- 
c tation, around one of the greateſt manufactures in Europe.” 


Tour through Ireland, part 2, p. 119. 
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The very reſpectable Societies which have been 


eſtabliſhed on the moſt liberal plans, in London, 


Norfolk, and divers other parts of this nation, 
have made ſpirited exertions for the advancement 
of Agriculture. They have already done much, 
and there is reaſon to expect, that/the ,opportunity 
and aſſiſtance which the reſtoration of peace 
affords, will enable them to do much more of 
what remains to be accompliſhed. 


And here it is not eaſy to reſiſt the impulſe I 
feel of expreſſing a wiſh that the ſeveral Provin- 
cial Societies in this kingdom were, like thoſe of 
ſome other countries, diſtinguiſhed and encouraged 


by a portion of Royal munificence.* This would 


reflect additional luſtre even on Majeſty, and 
animate individuals liberally to ſupport theſe 
inſtitutions, which reflect the higheſt honour. on 
a ſtate, and tend to promote the intereſt and — 
pineſs of every claſs of its inhabitants. 


The Society a this hint to ſuch of their 
Readers as are Members of the Legiſlature; as ſome public encou- 
ragement of this kind to Provincial Societies would be conſiſtent with 
the wiſeſt policy, and is greatly to be wiſhed by every lover of his 
country. This, if once obtained, would influence numbers to join 
ſuch Societies, and thereby render their finances equal to more liberal 
exertions for the accompliſhment of a ſyſtem of general improve- 
ment in Agriculture, 

But 


30 $54 
- But it is not to the exertions of public ſocieties 
excellent and honourable as they are, that all oh ha 
modern improvements in Agriculture owt their 


origin. A conſiderable number of valuable books - 
have within the laſt thirty years been publiſhed on 1 
the ſubject; in conſequence of which the know- be 
ledge of improvements made in this and other fit, 
nations have been amply ſpread, which might not 
otherwiſe have remained confined to a fingle trib 
county, or even a ſtill ſmaller diſtrict. Among | 
theſe, the works of Lord Kaimes, Mr. Young, ] 
Sciltingfleet, Dr. Hunter, Ellis, Randal, Lifle, gir 
Clarke, Marſhal, Mortimer, Varley, Baker, Hane, and 
Duhame), Bradley, De Turbilly, Kent, Mills, and ſo 1 
others, have greatly tended to enlighten the un- it 0 
derſtandings of ſuch as read them, and to remove exc 
the deeply-rooted prejudices in favour of ancient ſub 
modes of practice which farmers. in general are hon 
too apt to entertain.“ In mentioning theſe; your 

own Publication of Select Papers muſt not be 
forgotten ;—a publication which, if continued on 

the fame judicious plan with what has already ap- 

peared, will tend in an eminent degree to accom- 

plifh that purpoſe which gave exiſtence to pw 
diſintereſted and laudable inſtitution. Bat 


„ The Muſeum Rufticum, the Farmer's Dictionary, and the 
Farmer's Magazine, may not perhaps be improperly mentioned 3 
each containing detached pieces of acknowledged merit. 
Every 
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Every individual who wiſhes the proſperity and 
happineſs of this country, reveres your ſpirited 
exertions to Promote theſe valuable purpoſes. 
And I flatter, myſelf the intelligent and liberal- 
minded, who are not at preſent its patrons, will 
be induced, from the ſame motives of public ſpi- 
cit, to give it the ſanction of their approbation, . 
not only in praiſes which coſt nothing, but in con- 
tributing to its ſupport and enlargement. 


am conſcious that the imperſect ſketch here 
given of the progreſs, ſucceſſive improvements, 
and preſent ſtate of Agriculture, is by no means 
ſo worthy of your attention as I could wiſh; or as 
it ought to have been. Bur as it may poſſibly 
excite ſome abler pen to reſume the ſubject, I 
ſubmit it entirely to your diſpoſal; and have the 
honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Gentlemen, 
Your's moſt reſpectfully, 


EDMUND RACK. 


1 


Bath, May 20, 1783. 
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made a ſlower progreſs than many others is, that 
the firſt expence. is conſiderable, and the profits, 


u 
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02 Planting barren Lands i Wo . 
[By a Correſpondent Menober: J"* 
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MON all the W ee 
of his country would naturally wiſh to fee 
take place, there are none which ſeems to want, 
or to merit encouragement, more than that of 
planting barren ſoils and waſte lands with wood, 
One principal cauſe of this improvement having 


although certain in the end, are remote; and 
therefore I have for ſeveral years wiſhed to ſec 
your premiums increaſed on this article. 


As I have made conſiderable plantations in my 
time, and always found the future profits, as well 
as the preſent pleaſure attending it, to exceed my 
expectations, I do not offer my advice on an un- 
certain theory, but know what I _ the liberty 
of recommending to you. | 


There are three kinds of land uſually termed 
barren; and with reſpect to almoſt every purpoſe 
but 


: 
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but that of planting, they are, and muſt remain 
ſo, unleſs an expence, greater than moſt people 
chuſe to be at, be ſubmitted to in improving them. 


The firſt kind is mere ſand. This ſoil, unleſs 
there is clay or marle at a few feet depth under 
it, (as is the caſe in the Weſt part of Norfolk, 
bout Thetford and Brandon) will pay better by 
being planted with Scotch Firs and Larches than 
any thing elſe ;. eſpecially, if in making the plan- 
tations, a little clay or marle be mixed with, the 
ſand in the holes where each tree is planted; and 
this may be done at a ſmall expence. 


Theſe trees will 3 here very well, I know 
ſeveral large plantations, where the ſoil has been 
ſo perfectly ſandy, that there was not graſs enough 
to keep one ſheep on an acre, and yet after being 
planted twenty years, there have been two thou- 
ſand trees on an acre, worth at the loweſt eſtimate - 
one ſhilling each as they ſtood. A few acres of 
ſuch land thus planted would be a pretty fortune 
for the younger branch of a family. | 


The ſecond kind is boggy or wet moors, which 
ae ſometimes ſo fituated as not to be drained 
pol vithout too great an expence. Wherever this is 
the 


i m 


680 caſe, much ſoils may be ne Fs 10. 
vantage, as Mr. Fletcher in his letter on" this 
ſobject, printed in your firſt volume, has juſtly 
remark' d. Aſh for poles or copſing, will thrive 


here beyond expectation; and alders, "with ſeveral. 


ſpecies of the fallow tribe, will grow rapidly, and 
in twenty years after planting p pay a profit'of "wy 
pounds per acre per annum, for the Whole tithe, 
The expence attending it is confined almoſt wholly 
to the firſt five or fix years; for after that time 
little more is required than to keep unt the fences, 
and the profit is certain. 52 

The third ſoil on which planting anſwers better 
than any thing elſe, is barren rocky hills, which 
cannot be ploughed on account of the ſtones lying 
level with the ſurface, or growing above it. "In 
fuch places there are numerous little cleſts ot 
fiſſures in the rocks, filled with veins of earth to 
- a conſiderable depth, which the roots of trees will 
follow and find ſufficient nouriſhment in. Many 
inſtances of this may be found in the counties of 
Somerſet, Glouceſter, and Dorſet, where the wi 
dom of our forefathers induced them to try the 
experiment. On the North ſlope of Mendip hills 
in particular, (a ſicuation as unfavourable as moſt, 
on account of its being a bed of rocks expoſed to 
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the bleak North and Eaſt winds) mafic beautiful 
woods of large extent hanging over the pariſhes 


of Compton · Martin, Ubley, Blagdon, Hutton, 
and Churchill. In theſe woods, although the 


timber is not large, the growth of the pollard 


trees and copſe wood muſt every twelve! years bring 
in conſiderable ſums to the owners, although the 
land for tg at mo; not be worth 
one ſhilling an acre. 9 

In plain basses mountaĩnous ſituatichs, full 
of tone, no particular directions can be given as 
to the number of trees per acre, for you muſt 
follow the veins of earth where they are deepeſt; 
but in general plant as thick as you ean, for this 
vill beſt prevent the bad effects of tempeſtuous 
winds, by the 1 interior. N n n _ | 


them. 


In dk 41 intermix 3 Firs; which 
will ſecure leſs hardy trees from the fury of the 
vinds, eſpecially if a double row of them form 
the boundary, As the ſurfaces of fuch places are 
moſtly eraggy and uneven, be careful to plant 
your trees in the little hollows, for two reaſons; 
fel, becauſe there is moſt earth and mioiſtures 
and /zcondly, becauſe in theſe cavities the plants 

Vor. II. Aa will, 
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they ſhould continue; for if they are trahſplaiited 


of ſoil among the rocks to receive long tap*roots, 


5 [0 334 1. 
will, Able youögi be ara 


winds. : Fear not to plant too thick, for as the - 
plants increaſe in ſize and hardineſs; you-may:thin 
them at e and dhe odd will pay for the | 
vous. 43 1378 . 903, 975 | Tag a Joly: C 
WHG 89.90 | 79 Num HOO 1 * 28. Pl 
eur eng 1.50 Wöcld' e ratte . BY 


tion as fimilar as poſſible to that whete you intend 


out of a rich warm nurſery, it would prove their 


deſtruction. As there is ſeldom ſoffigient depth 


the plants which naturally have therw''ſhould be 
cut off when they are” firſt taken from'-the-ſeed- 


beds and: planted in the nurſery. | By Treating 1 
them in this manner, although their vigdur will be * 
checked for the firſt year or two, until hey have be 
ſent forth a number of lateral roots, they will c- is 
cover their ſtrength, and oe ö Nr hol 
with others. "0600 

Theſe plantations in may be NV with beech, = 
birch, oak, aſh, ſycamore,” and black poplar; * 
always obſerving to place the tendereſt treesin BW |. 
the leaſt expoſed. ſituations, where they are ſhel- f the 
tered from North and Eaſt winds. In place f „e 


where the ſoil is very 1 raiſe . hhillocks 
| about 
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dont the "young Plana; which ill gresay u. 
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courage: n n 
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In ſuck! dien Krukthbin Plant as late kit the 


| fpring as you can with fafety. April is a month 


in which it may be expected the moſt fformy 
weather ĩs over, and at the kinds of trees I have 
mentioned may ſafely be replanted at that time. 
But your nurſery ſhould always be near the ſpot 
you intend” to plant, or elſe the roots of your 
young trees will get ary, arid pd 1 1e rubbed 
off in n 


During the feſt three months after plantiniy 
they ſhould frequently be examined, and the earth 
made faſt about their roots, otherwiſe they will 
be looſened by the winds; but after that time 
they will have put forth new roots ſufficient to 
hold then n "= | | 


The upright Engliſh elm, and the wick elm, 
may alſo be properly introduced in theſe ſitua- 
tons, for they are hardy trees, and, when once 
rooted, grow well on rocky ſoils. The timber of 
the latter. is 'very valuable for mes of 2 
wheels, 1 F 
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If oaks, chefhuty, or beck; of indich FRY 
tree that ſheds its leaves in winter, grow 
make inciſions with the point of a knife from top 
to bottom in the hollow part. This will occafion 
the tree to increaſe in bulk more in thoſe. pars 
than in any other; and by this ſimple eaſy method, 
I have known many a crooked tree ou ſtrai 
and handſome. 


1 ſhall be 40 if theſe few obſervations may 
in any degree prove uſeful, or tend p 
planting in your counties. 


1 am, your 5 Ae 
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Article LVIIL 


 Defeription of the Model of a Norfolk Plough, 


ſent to the Society by Mr. Boſwell, 
Illustrated with an accurate Engraving.] © | 
SIR, Piddletown, Dec. 4, 1 
HE model of the Norfolk Plough, which! 


now ſend agreeable to the requeſt of the 


Society, is complete on a ſcale of three inches to 
a foot, 


S285 6&8 


8 


5 8 & 


t wh; 
a foot. As an explanation of its various"parts 


may be neceſſary, I flatter myſelf the following 
obſervations will not be deemed r 


1 TR. 
tg, IC p . 


41 
EXPLANATION. | 


A the tail, B the beam. C che head, 
D the wood ſpindle. E the iron ſpindle, r 
F th wood madd ba indo the nei 0. 
furrow. 

G the iron tum furrow:: This part alpen 
its proper ſhape. 

H the ſhare, with . ke to fi onthe head, by which 
means it is eaſily taken off to be repaired. 
I the fide itun. K the heel iron. nme 

Theſe three are often made of caſt-iron. 15 
uren 
N the coulter. | 
00 000000 cight iron pieces to rengrhen the 


joints, and thoſe parts where the greateſt power or fric- 


tion is applied. P a ftaple in the tail, through which the 
plough-line paſſes. Q the beam- ring and breaſt-iron. 

R the breaſt, S the pillar, | T the ſtandards. 

V W pillar-pins and'chains, UU ſtandard- pins and 
chains. W beam-pins and chain. X the beam- ring and 
breaſt-iron pin and chain. V the gate. Z che heart and links. 

A B the beam nail. A C, AC, two holes in the ſtand- 
ard-head through which the plough-line paſſes. 

S the horſe - tree, or bodkin, fixed a daes 
the heart (Z) on the gate V. 3 3 two dlaſps on each end 
of the horſe-tree (S) to which the hambletrees, or weas, 

Aa 3 (4 4) are 
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Fin; The holes in the ſtandard (TT) are to nb ce 
lower the pillar 8 by means '& the Randard-pim f 
which is one way of ſotting the plough deeper r al- 
liver in the land; but when onde fitted to 4 Proper” fe, 
it is ſeldom altered by this part, unleſs very deep Water- 
furrows are to be drawn, or the ſhare is much worn 
For the ſame uſe are the different holes in die breaſt 
OS. | . 1,28 Taper it: 

Bay » i Wa 
2dy; The holes in th pllay &, are ha is beg 
VV. to. alter the fireQion! of the beam of the plug, 
either to the furrom or: lan, according as the fue 
want to he thrown gither flat or round. - TR 
made of the notches in the gate Y. e n 
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a "ke The holes in the beam, (B) by which che beim- 


| which is fixed to. the ton of dhe ſtandards. in dhe centre, 
theſe unite the plouph and hręaſt- work yogerhere, By'theſe 
holes the plough is regulated, and ſo nice are thegloughmen 
ip Norfolk in plovghing to a proper depth where there ara 
little ine qualitiss in thę hand, and} upon ſuch juſt mecha- 
nical principley js it conſtruftedy that a quarter, of an inch 
alteratiem ig the beam- nail and benmo pin will bs perceived 
m. ide gqigg ef he plough either deeper or fnIlew e. 
This will cargelyche.credited, bus Lafſert jt upon mj o 


2*8 (2 N 's 1 > knowledge. 
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ring and hreaſt-izon; (Q, are fixed to the beam..hy the 
beam; nail (A B) aud alſo hy che beam-pin and chain: M 


ho 


ft 


a 
N 
[ 
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lnouledge. The breaſtegin drawn, up -half PEER 
and the beam- naiſ turned.ggoguits. oppoſite quarter, fre 
quently in ploughing a fallow, is enough to fink the plough 


jerceptibly. :"By theſe" nnn ons of thele:ploughs' Will | 
| ous dead 9 am ares af lin die mne 4 


IG i ob ot: wet ann zee! 244 9h Hat r 
4%; The. coulter N, when ſet; properly, the . 
would be aut three inches Röhm dhe fuuteg and if Co." 


1 direction, that 2 line ſtrν]il from! d binder part of the = 


de- iron to the poitit bf · the' coulter, Mould juſt tee the 
fide of the fire. Tus is the rble tho'ploughttiers ſet it by. 
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«hh; The plough-line paſſes from the outſide ring 


of the bit of "the Halter Uf ce bit Rorſe, thivagh # fig in 


the beams, a6 efſtotight e Mole A © in 838 fidtifard, und 
through the faple'P in'the Vl br tile plöugtt, and up agattg 
rough te bcher hate M Es Mffeugk 3 Hilg ih r Ben 
to the rilig il dt bir ör fk Götlice of che hafter ft fe 
other hof bo coüßlicg Hint i fred frotn the infide 


of the hälter of” one Höfſe tö te infide fing — 


hartes Raſter 3" BY Ut" th&ths" che Woh 
OR e du f bu 
be holes lh why be PAS: 
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by; The horſes t ces rien be ſo ſhort os e 


clear their f oeh when their ber 5 60 {he 1 10 


he EY aL 4s hear Fe 4 ul ” et 
— Ne” 24tgofds vi e Hol 1% 38; 411 F For —_— 21991 * 
ET The plough when well conftruQted, Wee 
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head 00 and the edge of the — . 
thould have the leaf poctble bds. 

be eee 4 his n 
various methods of altering. it bre ſo fte, Aut wer 
. 42 


— The ſuperiar advantages pf the Nortollpladek 
over every other ſort that I have ſeen (except thaſe.con- 
ſtructed on the ſame principles, though varied in thei 
form) are many. A fem I will mention, chat gentlemen 
t better able to Rn its My hw 


Nit; It goes with only two horks withoug a 
boy. This, probably, will be matter of ſurpriae, but 1 
aver it, that two good able horſes with one of theſe ploughs 
will break up the ſtrongeſt (level) land I eyer ſaw.in $o- 
merſetſhire, and at a proper ſeaſon will plough neatly an 
acre in a day. I have myſelf been witneſs to and being 
broken up whoſe ſurfage would make bricks, and fo hard 
that near an hundreg weight has been put in the chamber 
of the plough, (the opening between the mould-board and 
beam) and yet only two horſes have been uſed, and more 
dan half ag ene was ploughey in a day, 


| Another advantage i is, having but one "handle, which 
the man holds in his left hand; he carries his whip i in the 
other, and when neceſſary takes the plough-line i in it, and 
gireQs his horſes to right ar left as he chooſes, * 


| A third advantage” is, having but one handle, he, 1. 
ſtopping his horſes, and ſtepping one ſtep forwards, can 


in 
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in half @ minute, take-up or let down (raiſe or firſk) his 
Jong in any diroBinn —— This a good 
ploughman: will do nee 


three times in a furrow. 


A fourth advantage ads ML 0 
going a- breaſt, he can always ſee between them, and by 
that means draws.qut his work, as; ſtrait as a line can be 
ſtretched, and makes his fange en eee 


pollible to be conceived. · 


4 A eng 74a 
already treſpaſſed on your patience; and ta draw.compari- 
ſons with the plough commonly uſed in the Weſt of Eng- 
land, might to many gentlemen appear invidious. But leſt 
lead any into error, permit me to add, that the Norfolk 


plough is not calculated for tony or very hilly land; nox 
will it break paſture land properly to ſow on one earth, 


Your moſt obedieng humble am 
Mr. Rack, | erbe, BOSWELL. 
1 1 
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An account of the Succeſs of a late planted Crop 
| _ of P 0 menen | 


Gunrvialijht,” 


N the month'of June adn a "gia near 
Bath planted three acres and half of land with 
potatoes of the long kidney - ſnaped white kind 


Om F | 


Front- Ireland The foil ws n 
being virgin earth, no manure of any kind wis 
ufed:” The ground was dug about EIgnt ör wine 
inches deep, and the ſeed potatoes cut into teck, 
and planted about a foot or ſourteen inches apart 
in holes made with dibbles. 
che late time of planting, they grew very well, 
and produced, when taken up in OGober, three 
hundred and eighty ſacks of ſobr buthels each fick, 
or nearly four hundred und forty-buſhels pen ute. 
None of them were very ſmall} and ſew very 
large; but moſtly of 4 good full isdllag rer 
either for the table or planting. Not à plant in 

- this crop was curled, or infecked . 1 17 diſtife, 
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Bath, May i, 1763. EARL WIT 17. B 
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IN. B. Favourable as the above crop may appear to the late 
planting of potatoes, we wiſh not to recommend that practice. In 
the preſent inſtance, we are inelined to believe, the uncommon wet- 
neſs of the ſeaſon was the principal cauſe of the crop being ſo large. 
Had the ſummer proved dry,” we think this gentleman'! s experiment 
would have proved a loſing one; as the plants would _— have 
deen fo flow of growth, as for the autumn froſts to check them n before 
they could arrive at full maturity. We conſider the beginning of 
May the beft ſeaſon for planting potatoes on a large ſcale ; they 
then a chance of eyery advantage which the variety: of the 
affords, without being i in any danger. of ſuffering fram tarly growth 
by late ſpring froſts, which (as hav been the cafe this fate); 
out off thoſe planted in the beginning of April. ] a 
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On „abe the Breed in i Shy and Neat Bro 


1 v303-2 
i 8 March 8, 167. 
N reading che advertifcetient of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, I was induced to * 
he liberty of addreſſing to ot this Een, Te, 


. Soon a iioodk ad 

I have rams to __ for the ſeaſon from five to 
twenty. guineas. They were bred from ſome of 
the beſt ſtock, of that famous breeder Mr. Bake- 
well, of Diſhley in Leiceſterſhire, 8 fort eſteemed 
the beſt in England, and which Mr. Young, in 


bis Eaſtern Tour, gives a . pazticylar account: of; . 


They are of the, polled kind, and: che pectliar | 
benefits arifing, from chem ate, their hardineſs, 
and extra quantity of wool. The firſt proceeds 
no doubt from their perſett farm, as we have tried 
them with common ſheep of moſt counties, and 
aways found they have done conſiderably hetter 
though kept exactly alice. Secondly, they. come 
to a very great weight. And laſtly, inſtead af 
cutting three, or four pounds, of wool, which is 
more 'tham | is generally done, I always cut from 


ix to fourteen pounds off each ſheep. + And as 
= you 
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| twice laſt year. That in No. wes is men, 


[41 


you mult have in your neighbourhood: the beft 
judges in this commodity, from the number of 
hands employed in its manufacture, I have taken 
the liberty to incloſe you-a lock of it for inſpec- 
tion, and believe they will find it a very gopd 


"The weol in paper No. 1, is - —_ 


nn of laſt year. | 
81 1 281 01 29 S. 14 


Te ara breed fo the ranis ang Meg 


Hampſhire ewes, have been found remarkably 
profitable, having been ſold lean at two years old 
for twenty-five ſhillings each, and many have bern 
killed at thirty pounds a quarter, which ig fe 
markahle for this poor backward county, and 


mot _ equilled' by ny of our "LO 


l The late Lord N duns abbott est e 
years ago, had a ram of this kind from Mr, Bake- 
vell's father, and the croſs breed from him ſold 

at great prices to the Dorſetſhire farmersz who 
found it anſwer fo well, that the ram lambs 
from his Lordfbip' 8 farm bore the belle for ef 
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| ſhaped and ſmall-boned, at the ſame time capable 


3% 1 


ſtock) are from five to twenty guineas the ſea- 
ſon, Their merit is in being hardier than even 
Welſh or Scotch cattle, and remarkably well- 


of being brought to a om CE 
ho ERIE Arbe 


I have no doubt myſelf but a breed "Nh 
of this ſort, and the cattle of Somerſet or Devon, 
would prove eſſentially uſeful, and for the — 
3 reaſons : i in 


Your oxen require the beſt bm and that 
for a long while; and then, from their make; 
(being ſet high on their legs) they weigh very 
light when they come to the ſcale. Theſe are 
their faults; yet they cut with the fineſt grain of 
any beaſts in England, and fetch more pound for 
pound than any brought to Smithfield market. 


Our beaſts are rematkably ſhort-legged, very 
broad over their backs, and very quick feeders, 
I aſſure you that three of them will fatten in the 
ſame time that two of your's will. I therefore 
conceive the croſs breed will be very uſeful in 


thoſe points that the cattle of Somerſet and Devon 
fail in. My 
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» Should any of eee nite 


ſums in acquiring the beſt breed both. for cattle 


WE. 


pin — poor chr, 
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| 5 1 e595 £31052 6 an» 57 
| TR * able Sociciy 1 look upon 
vou as a public man, which is my encuſe ſor 
this addreſs. Von will oblige me much by in 


forming me the terms of ſubſcription to your 


Society, with your liſt of premiums ſor the re- 
ſent year. And if you wiſh for information in 
any thing reſpecting wre e 


to give it you. 


any of our cattle for the purpoſe af croſs breeding; 
I ſhall have pleaſure. in ſerving: them. Nobody 
can do it better, as I have expended very; large 
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* am, Sir Your very humble fer | 
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Lusen. eee 
marks on- faintfoin, by obſerviag when at 


| 0 * the Advantages « of "cultivating. $a 2 thai « as 


Somerſet and Dorſet laſt ſummer, that there is 
but little of this valuable graſs growing there, 
though many of . Fer 
its nature. 2 e «vt ad Dag 


a 
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Sainefgin is nd a ating 
part of this county, particularly about Saffron- 
Walden, where the ſoil is of a chalky kind. The 
remarks chat follow may be depended on, as they 
are made from my own experience and obſerva- 
tion for many years; which have fully convinced 
me, that of mn un 
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Saintſoin will abways weseed ch e 
roots run deep; the worſt ſoil of all for ĩt is where 
there 


Bath, and in paſſing through the counties of 
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2 greater increaſe of produce, by at. lealt thiniy 
times, than common graſs or turf oti poor land. 


found to anſwer beſt in drills, eſpecialſy if the 


and harrowing. ' Much depends on the dend 


covered, it will -puſh out its roots aboye ground, 
andi theſe will be killed by the air. Marchand 


the young plants. A buſhel of ſeed ſown broad 


inches apart to admit of horſe-hoeing between 


5 mY 1 
—ů 
fibres. cannot penetrate... This plant will make 


Where it meets with chalk; or one, it will ex- 


tend its roots through the cracks and:thinks, w a 
very great depth, in ſearch of nouriſhment, The 


dryneſs is of more conſequence than the rietief 
of land for ſaintfoin; although land chat ig 
ryan ri eee 


1 * 51 223 At 21. 
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land be made fine by repeated ploughing, rolling 


which this ſeed is ſown. If it be buried mot than 
an inch deep, it will ſeldom grow; and if lefi-un- 


the beginning of April are the beſt ſeaſong, fo 
ſowing it, as the ſeverity, of winter, and "the 
drought of ſummer, are equally unfavourable;to 


caſt, or half that quantity in drills, if goods 
ſufficient for an acre, The drills ſhould be thirty 


them. Much however depends on the goodneb 
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ol the ſeed, which-mnay be beſt judged ut by che 
following mara ? ee 
Nga Ay, „inen gien nen enn 

The huſk bei ef 4 bright cobut;"the kernel 
plump, of « Frey r faith eber Winne ett and, 
if cut acroſs, greeniſh and freſh/ withinſide ; if it 
be thin and eee, wad of x cen ea it 


vill yield two good speed Ney with bee 
rate ſhare of culture. A good crop muſt not be 
expected the fiat year, But ehe planes ſtaud not 
vo ehieke Then leb Se lp * 
ung WW Rr ee ee eee 


5119 frog x iE Nino 204 FE 7 


No * tout bo enped en whe feld the firſt 
vinter after the corn is off with which it wasſown, 
4 their feet would injure the young plants. Sheep 

Vol. II. Bb 


cauſe they would bite off the crown of thg plante, 


and prevent their ſhooting again. A ſmall quan- 
tity of ſagpers aſhes, as; @ top · dreſſing will ber of 
_ ern tlnd on:the firſt N 7 
fine ien ba. tins 405 | 

"If the faintfoin: be cut zuſt before ie, 
bloom, iti is admirable food for horned cattle; and 
if cut thus early, it will yield a ſecond crap the 
ſame ſeaſon. But if it proves a wet ſeaſon; it ii 


better to let it ſtand till its. bloom be /perſetted; - 


for great care muſt be taken, in making it into 
hay, that the flowers do not drop off, as o are 
very fond of them; and it requires more time than 
other hay in drying. Saintfoin is ſo excellent a 
fodder for horſes, that they require no cats while 
they eat it, although they be worked hard all the 
time. Sheep will alſo W 
er ant ay rk ra WS . 

If the whole um for e wabalibine 

rainy it is better to let the crop ſtand for ſeed; as 
that will amply repay the loſs of the hay; becauſe 
it will not only fetch a good price, but a peck of 
it will go as far c e . 
horſes. 6 
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The beſt time of cutting the ſceded-ſairitfoin'is, 
when the greateſt part of the ſeed is" well filled, 
the firſt blown ripe; and the laſt blowiſ beginning 
to open. For want of this care ſome people have 


loſt moſt of their ſeed by letting it ſtand too ripe. 


Seeded ſaintfoin ſhould always he cut in amorning 
or evening,” when the dews rehder the ſtalks ten- 
der. If cut-when the ſun ſhines hot, much of the 
ſeed will fall out and be loſt. FF 


An acre of nennen dep; when. improved 
by this graſs, will maintain four cows very well 
from the firſt of April to the end of November; 
and afford beſides a ſufficient ſtore of hay to make 
the greater, eat 
following. we. de inde 

The Se of milk oroductd by cows fed 
by ſaintfoin, 1s nearly double to that of any other 
food, The milk is alſo much richer, and will 
yield a larger quantity of cream. The butter will 
alſo be better coloured and flavoured than any 
other. I have known many cows give twelve 


pints of milk at a meal, and milked twice a a 
while fed on ſaintfoin. 


If the foil be tolerably good, a field of ſaintfoin 


will laſt from fifteen to twenty years in prime; 
B b2 but 


TY 


but at the end of ſeven cr eighe e 
neceſſary to lay on a moderate chat of wells 
dung; or, if the ſoil be very light and dg, of 
marle. By this meam the future crops, andthe 
duration of the plants in heatth and vigdur will 
be greatly increaſed and prolonged. Heute it 
will appear, that for poor land there is nothing 
equal to this * n mw 


farmer. 5 
if You pig 


. rfedion; 
and often, if the ſoil'be'cotd and moift; fear half 
the plants will rot, and bald patches be fookd'M 
every part of the field the ſecond year. © Befides; 
from our frequent rains during che month of Sep- 
tember, many crops left for ſeeding 'are Toll. 
But from the quantity and excellent quality of 
this graſs, (ſaintfoin) and its ripening earlier, and 
continuing in vigour ſo much longer, much riſque 
and certain expence is avoided, and a large . 
nual profit accrues to the farmer. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Your moſt obedient humbte fervant, 
P. W. 


* #7" . 


March 21, 1787. 
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-— Anricus LXII. an 
On Turnip Huſbandry. 
N. Gig pal, 
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1 Wenne ib ae Waben 
1 ſhould be taken to procure good, bright, nim 
be, ann 5 


The Norfolk farmers 2 raiſe ihe b 
white, the large green-topp'd, and the red or 
purple-topp'd kinds, which from long experience 
Ln nme 


The roots of the green · toppꝰd will grow to a 
large ſixe, and continue good much longer than 
others. The red or purple topp'd wil atfo grow 
large, and continue good to the beginning of Fe- 
bruary ; but the roots becomp hard and ſtringy 
ſooner than the rene 


— guoing moredhgoo ground, 
is in more danger of fuſtaining injury (om ſevere 
froſts than the red or purple, which axe:more than 
half covered by the foil, but it is the fofteſt and 

Bb3 ſweeteſt 


ſweeteſt when grown large, of any kind. I hiaye 


[374 ] 


ſeen them brought to table a * 
and cquatly mou as goes N 


K 

Turnips elight in a light ſoil, enges of 
ſand and loam mixed; for when the ſoil is rich 
and heavy, although the crop may be as great in 
weight, they will be rank, ang run to e 
lr i | 11: n 0 


* 12 Br * LI 


u like * of Fees wy vill not do 
well without frequent changing. - Our-Nonfolk 
ſeed is ſent to moſt parts of the kingdom, ang 
even to Ireland, but after two years it degenerates; 
ſo that thoſe who wiſh to have turnips in perfec- 

tion ſhould procure it freſh every year from Nor- 
wich, and they will find their account in ſo doing. 
For from its known reputation, many of the 


London ſeedſmen ſell, under that character, ſeed 
raiſed in the vicinity of the rerropoliyy; wks 


much inferior in quality, - 9 


1.1 20a)P 


The only riſk in ſowing turnips is the 3 of 


their being eaten by the fly, eſpecially in a dry ſea- 


ſon, This is an evil for which art has not yet found 
a certain and effectual remedy. Many things have 


been tried, but none have anſwered in all caſes. The 


following 


t51 


following have, however, oſten proved ef ſevvice: = 
A ſmall quantity of iſo6t\fown er Ne land at 
their firſt appearance; Branches of elder with 
the leaves bruiſed, drawn in 4 gute over them. 
Muſk mixed with the ſeed before it is ſown. And 
ſulphur burnt under it) after moiſtehing-it with 
water in which tobateo Ra beew ſtes ede: 
Sinn Vs 33919 07 

But ſhowurons theplette/es bus they appear 
above ground;-are tlie beſt-preſeryative#! © They 
enfeeble and kill the fly; and* haſtetr the plants 
into the rough leuß imwhieh ſtate they are out of 


danger. ed 94 * N. 7 ine (94 $663 ö as: 
22% jovi Jo dam r 2d [ir 9190 61908 ns 


When the plants have got five leaves; ' they 
ſhould be hoed; and ſet out atleaſt fx inehes apart. 
A month afterward, or earlier if it be a wet ſeaſon, 
a ſecond hoeing ſhobid take place, and the plants 
be left at leaſt fourteen inches diſtant from each 
other, eſpecially if intended for feeding cattle; 
for where the plants are left thicker, they will be 
proportionably | 1 unleſs * lad is el 
rich indeed. 2299 2 21 


Some of our beſt farmers ſow turnips in drills 
three. feet aſunder, and at a ſecond hoeing leave 


them a foot apart in the rows. By chis means the 
trouble 


- * — 
© — — — — — — — ——— * 
. 


e benen b ds tai 
common mmethed. Te intervals mel be 


bas 1. 


and the cop of equal weight as when ſwem im che 


cleared of , weeds by the berſe-hat. | cola 
LnP.  Aaot 613 97019G bw) 205 Nils Weonad 
_ Great quantities of tumipe are raiſed within 
— . year for feeding en — 
to great advantage. | 

+6513 v es not e amnalg e oo 41 , 4 
Ax is well known, that an gcre, of land Sn]ũ9ai 
4860 ſquare yards or 4360 ſquam foot ;-pſiale 
then that every ſquate ſack; cantaine/ene/twrmig, 


and that they weigh only two pounds eg on 


an average, here will be a maſs of food\excellent 


in kind of forty-ſix tons per acre, often vun 


from four to five guigeas, and ſometimes mnie 
a J 13 £ 90 71 Wit 29470 T9 woes) 5 1 ort B 
ary. crops of barley. frequently; 
poor fan — +. when fed off the lam 
feeding them off, the cattle ſhould not he ſulfened 
wo run oyer too much of che ground at oneey "hr 

in that caſe they will tread down and ſpoil ewiqe 
as many as they eat. We generally confine'them 
by herdles to as much as is ſufficient for them in 


one day. By this mode the crop is eaten can, 


the ſoil is equally trodden, which if ligbt, is vf 
ech ſervice, and equally manured by the cater. 


A notion 


7 


— 


tm 1 


A notion ———_O' | 
fatened with tunnips ie chereby rendered rank 
and ill-tafted; but this is a" error. I Kno 
har the be müfteh in k bohaty fakd few 
counties have better) is all fed with curnips. It 
—— lands, that produce 
nnn as e ö AE... 

Aa te $=Þ 
if che Jugd be weeand.fpringy, cha bat 
is to draw ad- car af your turnips:9 ſome diy 
paſtures for the treading . . cha catile will not 
only injure the crop, but render the land / ſo aff, 
that you muſt be at an additional expence in 
nn 9 4 H eee ane 7. 
# +02 pain ri v Mam went vin 
| N Gentlemen, I ought to alk conſt 
for having. troubled you with::\> long a bene 
but however I may have failed in tha execution, 
my deſign is to excite (your attentinm ty 4 ſubyviſt 
of much importance in Agriculture ; the exact 
knowledge bf S nn 


S 4% 


1 am, r your wanne. 
3——, Feb. 21, 7 1781. | | en 40 . oy 
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vol On the Culture of 
31 rc Seeler Fad 


9. +43 78618 DE cl men ns 42872 


Mr. Rack, ; 
Beg leave to trouble the Gentlemen of the Bath 
Society with a few remrarks on the cdl of 

hemp and flax, as/ being articles df grear HU 


importance, and ——— 
1 W eee e ee eee 


ni INNS AntDαν]ν n od, re 20% 

I kin office obſerved, that the grearerqantief 
thoſe rich marſhy lands lying to the weſt of Men- 
dip hills, are as badly managed as any im dh. 
zeounty, or perhaps in the kingdom. The far- 
mers, whoſe property it is, ſeem content withithe 
produce it affords them without much cultivation 
or labour; and appear to be utter ſtrangers to in 
real value, or the profits that would ſpeedily ariſe 
from a ſpirited and judicious: mode of manage- 
ment, were it but adopted. Almoſt any method 
of cultivation different from the preſent, would 
in point of private advantage be infinitely prefer- 
able to the preſent. But were theſe lands appro- 
priated to hemp and flax, they would prove highly 


advantageous 


b 


R e v .A49%.-; 
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mY large. A aal 262 lo ul Bini 
: 1813, of aft this a- i N 39 736A! M802 


- lei is well known chat ſoils drein e 


eile will produce hemp and flax in abundandez 


and as theſe are amelioratingicrops, they will not, 
if cut without ſeeding, impoveriſh the land, And 


a5 the beſt Erops'of flax ate ralſed from foreign 
ſeed, (which is-cafily; procured cheuper than we 
can raiſe it) there is the'efworcalien for ſulſering 
it to ſeed in this wountry72>: en $4558 203 v0 


„ * 29% 35: 5 v-chnuogy tut. ie 


The vaſt quantities of hemp and flax which have 
been raiſed on lands of the fame Kind in Linteln- 
ſhire marſhes; and the fens f che Ile df Ely arid 
Huntingdorlffiire/art' a full proof of the truth & 
my aſſertiong and A convinting argument of the 
ſuperior wiſdom of the farmers in thoſe places. 
This will appear in a milf ſtronger light, when we 
conſider, that the other commodities raiſed on 2 
land ſell at higher prices than in this ane £2 


Many hundreds of acres in the 3 
places, which for paſturage or grazing were not 
worth more than twenty or ” twenty-five ſhillings 
per acre, have been readily let at four pounds the 
firſt year, three pounds. * ſecond, and forty 

ſhillings 


advantageous both to the 1and-holders and e 
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t 
Miillings che third. The reaſon: c ahinfupgute 
declining value of the land, in proppetien woe 
number of years ſown with fx, i. tht E, d 
wich chem to ſend it for the purpoſe um 
vil, chat being the- principal hte. 
E © 516 ae 


"Ti ad Tens + © * 2H 
1 that ſuch lm Sibuld 
be given for land which: paeduce frendfiſty #6 
ſeventy ſtone per acre, which, whats d dell 


S 


or Ca © . value * 
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FI — gronrb of hep, and 
is not confined. to rich ſoils, - . Experience bi 
evinced, that they will grow well on poor N 
Ga. 


4 Wi %% Tr 


h © Spalding-Moor In Lincolnſhire is & bane 
fand, and yet, with proper care: and culwre, it 
produces the fineſt hemp in i * 


quantities. 


In the Ille of Axholme, in he Fo 8 
equal quantities are produced; for the culture and 
management of it is the principal employ of the 
inhabitants; and according to Leland, „ in 
he reign of Henry VIII. 1 


g KATFT. 


2 
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in Marthlants ch dn bestey hb king wat 
thrown up by the-river Qune and of fuck a qua- 
lity, that it cracks with dhe hat of che ſuh ull« 


hand may be put into the chiaks bt opeangs ; 


rer if once in de-covered with che hemp ur axe 
unh, AR . 
xk or Pa a or 

ear nd i andy, chey ba cn. 
barley, and the following ſpring they manure the 
tubble with horſe or eow-dung, and plovgh it 
under. They then Tow their hump of flux, and 
harrow it in with -a Hght Hartow having ſhort 
teeth, A good crop deſtroys afl the weeds, and 
makes it a Atte faflow for flax in the fpring. _ As 


bon as the flax is pulled, they prepare the ground 
for whest. Lite, mafl, W ne 
n 


The quantity of hemp deere een 
into this kingdotn, was, about the year 1763, eſti» 
mated at about eleven thouſand tons; andT will 
venture to afert, that all this quantity might de 
grown at horte without making a ſcarcity or con- 
fderably enhancing'the price of any article of our 


* To raile this quantity at home would require. about 69,008 


acres of land, 


«1 75 » # 


4 amongſt us. And as the hemp and flax v import 
come from countries where the balance of trade 
bas: in their acer, it would de n national 
W "714 * . Nan Eur 1 
+145} e 1 
It ak mY to be FOE that the hemp 
raiſed in this kingdom is not of ſo dry and ſpongy 
a nature as that we have from Peterſburgh... The 
only objection that our rope-makers urge /againſt 
uling Engliſh hemp is, that it takes leſs tar than 
the foreign to manufacture it into cordage. But 
as tar is cheaper than hemp, they uſe this argu- 
ment only becauſe there is leſs profit ariſes to them 
from working it. This is therefore a ſubſtantial 
argument in its favour. And this inference may 
be juſtly drawn from the objection, viz. that the 
cordage made of Engliſh hemp, when compared 
with that of the ſame dimenſions worked with fo- 


reign, muſt be ſtronger in proportion as there is | 


more hemp and leſs tar in it, provided there be a 
ſufficient quantity to unite the fibres together; 
hemp being a ſtronger and more durable ſubſtance 
than tar. 


One 


numbers from the continent: to come and fettle 


Q 


Luck es. LIE... EE EE 


r | | 


tion of hemp and flax is, that a crop of the for- 
mer prepares the land for the latter, and there- 


| fore a Crop of hemp is clear-gain to the farmer. 


That theſe plants 1mpoveriſh the ſoil, is a mere 
vulgar notion de vic of all truth. The heft hiſ- 
torical relations, and the verbal accounts of honeſt 
ingenuous planters, concur in declarigg it tatlbe 
z vain prejudice, unſupported by any authority: 


and that theſe SUNSET OPER tied 
the ſoil. J t Th: | wi. 79 


Therefore as hemp and flax can be raiſed at 
home ſo much to the improvement of our lands, 
the employment of our poor, and the,intereſt of 
the nation at large, I am very ſolicitops;that this 
ſubje& may come ſeriouſly under the conſideration 
of your Annual Meeting, and receive all poſſible 
encouragement from your. et and 
truly laudable Society. N e 


AA. 


1 am, Gentlemen » your humble ſervant, 


A DonSerTSHIRE url. 
Dec. 8, 1781. e | 
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8 Rats ure a ſpecies of vermig very pri. It 

| A cial to the Vater; 1 od ho 
nts 2 0 
and therefore era you de followinng; Gad of, 
or; gator. Lund rup 
ſucceſsful. | ff. leſt 
; 1 nd grit m „ boy 

ee e of ned Ireen ae the 
dium, a grain of muſt, and rwb vr three wane Bl pos 
nu ica * 2476t.1 ' 3 "(2400086 e in t 
oe A due | ppp . . reac 
2 eib pee the 
them inthe holes where the fats fret untl. T i 00d 
was at firſt greedily eaten, and did great Wit the | 
tion; but theſe ſagacious animals ſaon diſcovered they 
their oy and ſwallowed the bait no more. at a 
* one « 

I then tried the following. To 2 
oatmeal, I put a fourth of ſtaves- acre powdered, a 
mixed them well, and made into a paſte with - 
honey. I laid pieces of this in the holes, and Þ a © 


"Ws: 1 
many „eie e nnn 


became very Uiſagreedbſe' b che felt Gk tem 
when dead, e 939113 10; 8 o rigs: . 


To prevent _ LO OOTY 
roured ro takt elit Ates, Toit kult purpofe, 
| trailed roaſted cheeſe and red herrings from their 
holes into an empey tooth, . where I placed oat- 
meal and other ſorts of food they are moſt fond 
of, and permitted them to eat it without inter- 
ruption. On finding from their not being mo- e 
leſted, that their gumbers increaſed, I ſet a large | 
box into this room with its fide downward, and 
the lid being "lifted" up!, was ſuſpended in that 
poſition by a ſtring run chrough, or over a pully 
in the ceiling, the end of which was placed within 
reach, when a ſufficient number were eating in 
the box, in which I placed oatmeal and ſuch othe 
food as they are fond of. At firſt they ente 
the box with caution,” but in three or four nights 
they went in boldly, and would eat there like pigs 
at a trough. It being moonlight, I watched them 
one evening, and having painted the inſide of the 
box white, I could eaſily diſcover when it was _ 
full; the fifth night, on pulling the ſtring, I let 1 
down the lid upon them, which being loaded with | 
a large ſtone to prevent their puſhing it open, 1 

Vol. II. C e ſecured 
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the experiment, a 
Te og ee CEE | baſins 
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1 b. eber ere. Lr 
miſes, that J have ſuſtained but fn lude damage 
ace. Lf) x E. 201179; 51 hos 4 Joch > $0971 xi Linn) | 
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On the, Manggement.of Serd ue 1 
Vit 8 % 10 N Sagen, gan I eee 


lead by! 4 Gentieiian 2 webe, 


365 1 
1 is l bee wa, Barley is les valuthle 
when it dees not ripen equally; that Nahe 
which comes up ſpeedily in a duſty ſoil; muſt ia 
a great advantage over ſeed weeds; and the year 
barley that ſhall come a fortnight or three weeks 
earlier than others to 1 will n 
+ hight? . $7 7 „ ie 
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'T 539 96 fr *. out es one-ablied of the 
contents of the ſacks of Seed Barley or Bear, to 


| ſeed; ſuck up part of its ùſeſul moiſturey and burin 
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dos for the boehse ofthe grtine- Lapthe Golts 


with the grain to ſteep in clean watery let it lie 
covered with it for as leaſt da hours. When dhe 


of rain for ten dam it ib better ta lie 36 haut 


Sow the grain wet ſtom ſteeping wichbut any 


addition of pawgdered quick lima which; though 
often recommended in print, ean only perfor} the 


the hands of tlie ſower. The ſeed will ſeatu 
well, as clean water has no tenacity only the 
fower müſt put In & fourth or a third more ſeed 


in bulk than uſual of dry grains as the. grain 


ſwelled in that proportion: harrow it in as quickly 


as poſſible after it is ſown; and tho? not neceſſary, 


give it the benefit of freſh furrow, if convenient. 
You may expect it up in a fortnight at fartheſt. 


My ſteeped barley, ſawn on the 10th and 11th 
of April, is now from four to fix inches high ; 


and what was ſown; on Saturday the 19th and 


Monday the 21ſt of April, on a ley holm, above 


a month ploughed, is this day, or in the ſpace of 


a fortnight, fairly come up; and the head-ridges, 
eſpecially one that was recently ploughed, though 
ſonw on the 25th, is beginning to appear. But 
the ſteeped ſeed running ſhort, my overſeer ſowed 
about 
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ground is ſo rp! as at preſthk, anti nd likelifioed 
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above a dozen years with unvaried ſueceſ 1 
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